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SECTION I.—INTRODUCTION. 

1 General.— This report contains information in summarised form 
regarding trade unionism, unemployment,.prices, rents, purchasing-power 
of money wages, industrial disputes, and general industrial conditions. 
These comprise the matters of most general interest and importance now 
hems investigated from year to year (beginning on the 1st January, 1J1J) 
by the Labour and Industrial Branch of this Bureau The mqmnes m 
regard to several of these matters were extended back to the year 1891, 
so as to furnish statistics comparable with those published herein for 
1918. The continuity of the returns now being collected is thus sub¬ 
stantially preserved. 

In addition, the Appendixes to the Report furnish detailed par¬ 
ticulars in a comparable form—firstly, as to prices (wholesale and retail) 
and rents for the year 1918, and secondly, as to current rates of wages 
and hours of labour in all the more important trades and occupations 
in the several States. , 

The interests concerned in certain of these questions are varied and 
extensive, and associated with the latter are some important aspects of 
those economic and industrial problems which have, m comparatively 
recent years, become the subject of so much research and discussion on 
the part of statesmen, publicists and students, as well as of those who are 
engaged in the'practical application of Conciliation and Arbitration, 
Industrial Court and Wages Board Acts. 

Most if not all, of the subjects dealt with in this Report have, m 
the past,’not received in the Commonwealth that attention they now 
demand, and in view of the lack of data bearing thereon, it became 
necessarv, before any comprehensive or reliable results could be ob¬ 
tained, to commence the collection of the data de rum, and to create a 
suitable organisation for that purpose. 

Li consequence of the urgent necessity for economy, the pubboa' 
tion of the Quarterly Labour Bulletins ceased with No. 18 1 June, 191 0- 
The principal tables hitherto published in these Bulletins will, in future, 
be included in the Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. 

In 1917 a Royal Commission was appointed by the Western Aus¬ 
tralian Government to inquire into the cost of necessaries of life. T ns 

Commission conducted an inquiry by means of household budgets, in t- 

sponse to a request of this Commission the Commonwealth Statistician 
was authorised by the Minister for Home and Territories (Hon. P. McM 
Glvnn KCMP) to undertake the necessary analysis and tabulations 
of the'returns reeved. This was done, and the report furnished to 
the Western Australian Government is now given in Section \ 1 hereof. 

NOTE —The J -hour Report, in it* accounts of proceedings, abstracts of reports, 
cisions. Quotations and other matters of concern to ta&mr, u not tobe warded as expt esstna an 
official endorsement of any of the views or otnnun *contained tin inn. 
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Notwithstanding the very explicit statement of the purpose and 
scope of the investigations of the Bureau as to variations in prices and 
purchasing-power of money given, in the various Labour Reports, mis¬ 
understandings in regard thereto are still prevalent. An endeavour has 
been made to set forth the essentials of the problem and of its solution, 
with efficient illustration to enable anyone, who, being qualified to form 
a competent opinion, will give the matter serious attention. A limited 
•number of copies of this article have already been issued in pamphlet form, 
and the report now appears as Appendix I. hereof. Part J. of this Appen¬ 
dix consists of introductory remarks on price-indexes. In Part 11. the 
purchasing-power of money and the nature of price indexes is indicated, 
while in Parts III. and IV. the technique and significance of price-in¬ 
dexes are dealt with in detail. 


In Appendixes II. and III. wholesale and retail price index-numbers 
are given for a number of other countries from 1840 in the case of whole¬ 
sale, and 1877 in the case of retail prices. In addition tabular infor¬ 
mation is given of the commodities included both for wholesale and re¬ 
tail prices investigations in the countries reviewed. 


2. Sources of Information. —In the collection of the data upon 
which the particulars given in this Report are based, a great variety 
of sources of information has been utilised. For example, in the col¬ 
lection of data as to the purchasing-power of money, particulars are ob¬ 
tained direct from retail dealers and house-agents, the complete scheme 
providing for the collection, analysis, and tabulation of over 140,000 
separate prices and quotations each year. Particulars as to wholesale 
prices are taken from the market quotations in the daily press and in 
trade journals. Information as to unemployment is collected from trade- 
unions, partly direct and partly through the labour agents and corre¬ 
spondents, whose services are also utilised in collecting returns from 
trade unions as to industrial disputes and changes in rates of wage. 
As regards the last two matters, however, returns are also collected 
from employers and employers' associations. A large number of re¬ 
ports and returns are also received from official sources. These relate 
bo operations of industrial courts and wages boards, employment 
bureaux, assisted and nominated immigrants, accidents, and cognate 
matters. Although the work of collecting the necessary information 
and of keeping in touch with industrial conditions and matters through¬ 
out the whole Commonwealth from a single bureau centralised in Mel¬ 
bourne is necessarily one of some difficulty and magnitude, it is felt 
that the conspectus which is thus given of the industrial affairs of the 
entire Commonwealth fully justifies the effort, and is essential to the 
proper control and direction of Australia's development in this regard. 

On return to the central Bureau, the particulars given on the 
foiuis are examined and checked, and in case of any discrepancy or 
apparent, inconsistency, the forms are returned for verification and 
correction. 

It is gratifying to note that the response of all persons has been, on 
ho whole, satisfactory, and the thanks of the Bureau are due to many 
who went to a certain amount of trouble and personal inconvenience 
in order to obtain the desired information from the books of their 
Associations and from other sources. 
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3. Classification o£ Industries. —For the purpose of tabulating 
and publishing the results of the investigations which have been made 
in regard to labour organisation, unemployment, rates of wage, indus¬ 
trial disputes, etc., the following industrial classification of trades and 
occupations has been adopted:— 


Classification of Industries and Occupations. 


I. 

Wood, Furniture, Sawmill, Timber- 
works, &c. 

vm. 

Mining, Quarries, &c. 

II. 

Engineering, Metal Works, &c. 

IX. 

Railway and Tramway Ser¬ 
vices. 

III. 

Food, Drink, and Tobacco, Manu¬ 
facture and Distribution. 

X. 

Other Land Transport. 

IV. 

Clothing, Hats, Boots, Toxtiles, &c. 

XI. 

Shipping, Wharf Labour, <fec. 

V. 

Books, Printing, Bookbinding, &c. 

xn. 

: Pastoral. Agricultural, Rural, 
Horticultural, 

VI. 

Other Manufacturing. 

XIII. 

Domestic, Hotels, &c. 

VII. 

Building.. 

XIV. 

Miscellaneous. 


\ 
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SECTION II.--LABOUR ORGANISATIONS. 


1. General.' —In Report No. 2 the method adopted in ascertain¬ 
ing the number of members in labour organisations throughout the 
Commonwealth was outlined, and the results, tabulated up to the end 
of 1912, were given. From the beginning of 1913 quarterly returns 
have been obtained from a considerable number of trade unions, both 
as to membership and unemployment, and this was supplemented at 
the end of the year by special inquiries as to the membership of those 
unions which, owing to the nature of the callings and industries 
covered, were unable to furnish quarterly unemployment returns. The 
following pages shew the general situation in regard to the trades 
union movement in the Commonwealth at the present time, and also 
its development since the year 1906. It is now fully recognised by 
all concerned that the affairs of no single union are disclosed m the 
published results. It is, perhaps, almost unnecessary to add that the 
investigations are based upon an impartial review of the evidence, and 
are used solely for general statistical purposes. The wide recognition 
of this has led to a more cordial readiness to assist the Bureau in 
securing complete information, and the thanks of the Bureau are again 
due to the Secretaries of Trade Unions for their cordial co-operation m 
ibis matter. 


2. Development of Trade Unions in Australia, 1906 to 1918,— 

The following table shews for the years specified the total number.of 
trade unions in the Commonwealth, and the number and membership 
of those unions for which membership is available. The estimated 
total membership of all unions for years prior to 1912 is shewn in the 
last line of the table. 



Number and Membership of Trade Unions in Commonwealth at end of each 
Year Specified, 1906 to 1918. 


ParHcuIars. 

1906. ' 1910. | 1911. 

1912. I 

1913. i 

1914. ; 

1915. j 

1916. 

1917. 

1318. 

Total Number 
of Onions - 
No. of Unions 

‘ ! ; 

302' 482| 573 

<121 

710 

i 

712] 

71»j 

705 

1 747; 

[ 

767 

for which 
membership ( 
available .., 

i | 

253j 442; 542 

621 

’ 710 

712j 

713 

705 

747 

767 

Membership of < 

these Unions t 

J47,049j 277,047 j 314,099 

433,224 

: 497,925 

523,271, 

528,031 

! 546,556 

1 564,187 

j 081,735 

Esti mated Total] 

1 





Membership 
of all Unions ; 

175,529 i 302,llOj 364,732 

” 

: „ 

” ! 

’* 

” 
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hose figures shew that the'number of unions in' 1918 was more 
an double the number in 1906. The estimated membership during 
the same period increased nearly four-fold. The estimated increase in 
membership in any one year was greatest in 1912, when it amounted to 
68,492, and least in 1915, when it was only 4760. The increase in the 


year 191! was 25,346; in 1915 4760: in 1916 18,525; 
17,631, and in 1918 17,568. 


1917 


3. Number and Membership o£ Trade Unions and Branches, 
1912 to 1918.—The following table gives particulars of the number of 
trade unions, the number of branch unions, and the number of members 
in each State and the Commonwealth at the end of the years 1912 to 
1918. 


Number of Trade Unions, Branch Unions and Membership, at end of Years 

1912 to 1918. 


Year. 

|n.s.w. 

Vic. ! 

' Q’land. 

S.A. i 
1 

. W.A. | 

Tas. 

N’fchern 1 
; T’tory. ; 

Total, j 

C’wtth. 




NO. OF 

SEPARATE UNIONS. 




1912 

177 

151 1 

| 6? ; 

78 

97 

51 

1 ] 

621 | 

j *408 

1913 

1 201 

162 

94 I 

80 

107 

60 


710 

i *432 

1014 

197 

170 

, v 86 ' 

87 i 

107 

62 

*3 

712 

•430 

1915 

203 

161 

89 1 

87 

104 

60 

3 

713 

; »4i5 

1916 

109 

151 

93 

86 

i 107 

66 

3 

705 

*392 

1917 

220 

156 

96 ‘ 

93 

108 

71 

3 

747 

•389 

1918 

. 217 

158 

I. 102 

101 

111 

74 

, 4 

767 

*394 


NO. OF BRANCHES. 


1912 

453 

241 . 

226 

62 ' 

177 

33 


1,192 * 

11,406 

1913 

555 

w. 292 

230 

* 4 j 

174 

60 

j 

1,385 | 

tl,663 

1914 | 

508 

314 ; 

224 

85 ! 

214 

62 

1 

1,497 

tl,770 

1915 .. ! 

721 

312 

240 

94 

203 

63 

.. 

1,689 

1 11,937 

1916 .. . 

790 

361 

290 

102 

170 

72 


1,785 

'2 

1917 

765 

353 

291 

9S 

i 195 

76 

; 

1,778 

1 12,136 

1918 .. 

78 - 

340 

298 . 

137 

, 195 

75 

i 

! 1,836 

12,30V 




NO. OF MEMBERS. 





1912 

192,626 

116,557 

44,768 i 

37,336 

33,282 I 

8,655 ' 

1 

i 

■ 433,224 

433,224 

1913 

230,677 

130,176 

i 51,683 ; 

40,061 

35,817 i 

10,011 i 


| 497,925 

497,925 

1914 

I 240,023 

138,810 

. 55,580 

40,956 

38,106 ' 

9, ! 40 

647 

523,271 

523,271 

1915 .. 1 

! 241,979 

141,993 

58,310 

; 39,264 

35,980 

9,346 1 

1,159 j 

1528,031 

529,031 

1916 

244,074 

147,614 

j 66,807 

42,537 

38,900 

10,263 : 

l,3Gl 

546,556 

546,556 

1917 

248,851 

148,730 

75.303 

45.400 

33.263 

10,886 

1,664 

! 504,187 

564,187 

1918 .. 1 

1 243.170 

162.063 

87.737 

51,559 

33.761 ‘ 

11,900 1 

1 1,559 

1 581,755 

581,755 


REECE NT AO 10 INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP. 


1913 


12.0 

11,2 

11.5 j 

1 

10.7 

10.6 

11.0 

11.5 ! 

11.5 

1914 


4.1 

6.6 

7.5 i 

2.2 

7.9 

*8.0 

5.1 

5.1 

1915 


0.8 

2.3 

4.9 

ill 

if>.c 

2.2 

79.1 0.9 

0.9 

1916 


0.9 

4.0 

14.0 

8.3 , 

♦5.8 

9.8 

17.4 3 5 

3.5 

1917 


2.0 

0.8 

12.9 

0.7 

*1.9 

6.1 

22.3 | 3.2 : 

3.2 

1918 

_.. . J 

*2.3 

2.2 : 

16 A 1 



9.3 

*0.3 3.1 » 

3.1 


• Allowing for inter-Stat© exctw?. The figure- represent the number oi distinct organuation* 
uuU iater-State groups of organisation* in the Commonwealth. They do not represent the Iota! 
member of organisations winch are practically independent and self-governing (see remarks below) 
t Includes not only branches of s» parato State unions und sub-brandies in each Mato of inter- 
Mate unions, but .dan head State branches of inter-state union*. ; Decrease. 


In the above table, under heading the {< Number ot Separate 
unions.” each union represented in a Stab? is counted only once, re¬ 
gardless of the number of branches in that State. In taking the 
total number of separate unions in the Commonwealth (see column 
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uu-o^ne), it is obvious that, in the case of inter-State and similar unions, 
there will be duplication, since each such union is counted once in each 
State in which it has any branches'. In the figures given in the 
last column, deduction is made for this duplication. 

Except in the last column, the “Number of Branches” indicates the 
number of branches of State head offices, which may, of course, them¬ 
selves be branches of an inter-State or larger organisation. State branches 
of inter-State or federated unions, as well as sub-branches within a 
State, are included under the heading "branches” in the last column. 
It should be observed that the schemes of organisation of these 
inter-State or federated unions vary greatly in character, and the 
number of separate Commonwealth unions does not fairly represent 
the number of practically independent organisations in Australia. In 
some of these unions the State organisations are bound together under 
a system of unification with centralised control, while m others the 
State units are practically independent and self-governing, the federal 
bond being loose and existing only for one or two specified purposes. 

The increase in membership in 1913 was equal to 11.5 ; in 1914 
to 5.1- in 1915 to 0.9 ; in 1916 to 3.5; in 191. to 3.2; and m 1918 to 3 1 
ner cent The increase in population from 1912 to 1913 amounted to 
1 02 per cent., and from 1913 to 1914 to 1.4 per cent. Comparing the 
vear 1918 with the first year for which information is given m the 
table viz 1912, it will be seen that there has been an increase in 

in population during the same period amounts to 6.3 per cent. 

There has been an increase in membership in Victoria and Queens¬ 
land in each of the years 1913 to 1918 inclusive, and m l,o_w South 
Wales and the Northern Territory in each year except 1918. In South 
Australia there was a decrease in membership in 1915, and in Tas¬ 
mania in 1914, but both States shew increases in the remaining yearn. 
In Western Australia there was a decrease m eachofthe years 1915, 
1916, and 1917, and an increase in 1913, 1914, and 1918. 

It may be stated that the comparatively large increase in member¬ 
ship in Queensland and South Australia is mainly the result of the 
operations of recent industrial legislation, under which organisations of 
Government servants may make application for awards. Consequently, 
such employees have availed themselves of the provisions of this legis¬ 
lation, and thus increased the aggregate total membership in those 
States. 


<SL 


4. Number of Unions and Membership in Industrial Groups, 1918. 
—The following table gives the number of unions and member¬ 
ship in Industrial Groups in each State. The number of unions speci e 
for each State refers to the number of different unions represented m 
each State; that is to say, inter-State or federated unions are coun eo. 
onoe in each State in which they are represented, but sub- ranc es 
within a State are not counted. In order to avoid disclosing the 
affairs of individual unions, in cases where there are only either one 
or two unions in any group in a State, the membership is not given 
separately, but is included in the total figures for the State and Com¬ 
monwealth. 
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Number of Unions and Membership in Industrial Groups in each State* 
December, 1918. 


§L 


Industrial Groups. 


N.S.W. 

Vic. 

Q’ld. 

S.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

N’thn. 

T’tory, 


Total. 


Number of Unions. 


I. Wood, Furniture, etc. 

4 

3 

2 

3 

4 

4 


20 

II. Engineering, Metal Works, etc. 

21 

19 

11 

11 

8 

6 

*1 

77 

III. Food, Drink, Tobacco, etc. .. 

23 

18 

7 

10 

14 

8 


80 

IV. Clothing, Hats, Boots, etc. .. 

9 

7 

2 

3 

3 

4 


23 

V. Books, Printing, etc. 

8 

10 

3 

2 

5 

2 


30 

VI. Other Manufacturing 

28 

20 

9 

.14 

8 

5 


84 

VII. Building. 

14 

13 

9 

8 

9 

4 

1 

58 

VIII. Mining, Quarries, eto. 

14 

3 

1 

2 

4 

2 


26 

IX. Railway and Tramway Services 

11 

6 

4 

6 

9 

4 


40 

X. Other Land Transport 

9 

5 

a 

2 

2 

2 


23 

XI. Shipping, etc. 

19 

8 

18 

10 

7 

10 


72 

XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, etc. .. 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


9 

XIII. Domestic, Hotols, etc. 

8 

4 

1 

2 

5 



20 

XIV. Miscellaneous. 

46 

40 

31 

27 

32 

*22 

*2 

200 

Total .. . 

217 

158 

102 

101 

111 

74 

4 

767 


Number of Members. 


I. Wood, Furniture, etc. 

7,536 

5,446 

* 

1,163 

1,708 

1,213 


tl7.000 

II. Engineerim:. .Metal Works, etc. 

23.685 

11,140 

4,977 

4,545 

2,317 

471 


47,135 

III. Food, Drink, Tobacco, e*c. .. 

10,523 

12,251 

6,518 

2,773 

1,426 

s 1,457 

, , 

40,953 

IV. Clothing, Hats, Boots, etc. .. 

9,512 

17,268 

m 

1,823 

813 

462 

.. 

129,908 

V. Books, Printing, etc. .. 

5,263 

3,907 

1,239 

* 

46 5 

* 

.. 

11,972 

Vi. other Manufacturing .. 

15,570 

10,132 

1,247 

2,057 

1,427 

240 

.. 

30,673 

Bunding .. - .. 

15 377 

11,5 8 

4.553 

2,531 

1,164 

548 

* 

35,761 

VIII. Mines, Qunrrle-, etc. 

21,695 

3,125 

2,975 

• 

4,278 

* 


35,519 

IX. Railway and Train A-iiy sn.-vk . 

1 30,974 

18.337 

11,3 >7 

6, >87 

0,712 

956 


74,813 

X. Other Land Transport 

! 6.143 

3,81 l 

2,297 

t 

• 

* 


14,487 

XI. Shipping, etc. 

| 24.012 

12,038 

5,516 

6,809 

1,206 

892 

,, 

60,433 

XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, etc. 

i 15.060 

§ 

♦ 

• 

* 

* 

.. 

44,176 

XIII. Domestic, Hotels, etc. 

5,975 

2, J99 

* 

• 

1,308 



11,169 

XIV. Miscellaneous 


39,558 

32,148 

15,947 

9,299 

2,229 

*• 

133,855 

Total . 

243,176 

162,083 

87,737 

51,559 

33,761 

11,900 

11,559 

581,755 


• Not available for publication sapar itely; included tn State and Commonwealth totals, 
t Incomplete, sec footnote *, t Membership of Groups II , VII. and XIV. included In 
the South Australian number*. § Membersnip included In total lor Group XIV. 


5. Percentage o! Male and Female Members of Unions, 1918. 

The results of the Census taken in 1911 shew the percentage of male 
and female employees (i.e., persons “in receipt of wages or salary,” 
and persons f£ unemployed”), 20 years of age and over, on the total male 
and female population. Applying these percentages to the estimated 
total male and female population in 1918, the estimated number of 
adult employees of each sex in 1918 is obtained. This is, of course, 
subject to some measure of uncertainty at a point of time—dike the 
present—viz., 7-8 years after the date of the Census. 

The following table shews separately for males and females and for 
each Slate (a) the number of members of trade unions, (b) the esti¬ 
mated total number of employees of each sex, 20 years of age and over, 
in all professions, trades, and occupations, and (c) the percentage of 
the former (a) on the latter (b). It should be pointed out that the 
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estimated total number of employees comprises all persons (over the 
age specified) in receipt of wages or salary , as ivell as those unemployed ; 
the estimate therefore includes a large number of adults who are either 
not eligible at all for membership of. any trade union (such as certain 
persons employed in professional occupations) or who, while eligible 
for membership in so far as the nature of their trade or occupation is 
concerned, do not reside in a locality which is covered by any union 
embracing their particular trade or occupation. It is also proper 
to observe that the age at which persons are eligible for membership 
varies in different unions. The Census results are classified in quin¬ 
quennial age groups, and the sum of,the groups 20 years of age and 
over is taken as more closely approximating to the average ago of 
admission to membership .than that of any other groups. 


Percentage cf Male and Female Members of Unions on Estimated Total 
Number of Male and Female Employees, 20 years of Age and over, in all 
Professions, Trades, and Occupations, at end of Year 1918.* 


PjirfcloolfUH, 


NWYV. Vic. Q'iand. .S.A. • VV.A. Ta«. Nthn. C.’wlth, 

| I T'tory l 


MAIiES. 


No. o£ Members ui Unions 
Estimated Total N o. of Employees 
20 years of age and over .. 
Percent,, of Members on Estimated 
Total No. Employees .. , 

227,007j 180,704 
877,510' 24Ri02f>i 

I ’ i 

flO.gi 52.7 

81,385: 48,010, 31,41C 
135,082; 75,0 Mi 73,1001 
ttO.Oi 03.21 42.0 

10,971, 

35,897 
30.6| 

1,507 

?.0ll 

74.9 

531,090 

948,239 

56.0 

No. of Members of Unions 

FKUAr.ES. 

Lff t 07tt! 21,850! 0,352 3,549 2,345; 

929. 

521 

50,665 

Estimated Total No. of Employees 
2i * yea rs of age an<l over .. 

88,180j 81,044; 

r 27,lM3; 19,862. 13,313' 

7,82 4! 

90 

238ROi 

Percent. «f Members on K-Unmled 
Total So. Employees .. ; 

18.2- 20.4 

22.7. 17.9 17.o! 

11.9 

54.2 

[ . 


* Correspond! fig figures for 1012 will be found in He port So. 2, pace 12; for 1910, in JO: port 
A \ 3, p ine 10 ; £«»r'l9l4 and 1915 in Report No. 6, page 11 ; for 1010 Report No. 7, page 043. and 
for 1U17 Repm-t No. v IWlgr 13. 


It. may he m-cu that the male mcmborsliip in 1918 was 531,090,. and 
female membership 50,005, representing percentages upon tho total 
in-mbci^Idp of 91.3 and 8.7 respectively. Of the 50,005 female mom- 
bus of trade unions in 1918, 19,213, or 37.9 per cent., are included 
in Groups IV. (Clothing, I fats. Boots, etc.), and 11,910, or 23.5 pea* 
cent., in Group III. (Food, Drink, etc.), and XIII (Domestic, Hotel*, 
etc;). 

0. Classification of Trade Unions in Commonwealth according to 
Number of Members, 1912 to 1918 The following table shews the 
number and membership of all trade unions in the Commonwealth in 
1512, 1913, 1914. 1915. 1910. 1917 and 1918 respectively, classified 
according i size In thb table intoi-Stab* union- are, of course, only 
counted once:— 
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Classification of Trade Unions in Commonwealth according to Number of 
Members at end of Years 1912 to 1918. 


“k#l -i l 

2000 1 

1000 ! 

500 • 

300 

2oo 

100 : 

50 

i 1 

and j 

and ! 

and j 

and 

! and 

and | 

and 

i U “£ er j Total. 

ctttl0n - 1 over ,,mler 

1 °' or ' 10,000. 

tinder 

under 1 

under I 

under 

1 under 

under 

under 

5000. 

2000. | 

I 1000 .; 

500. 

300. 1 

200. ! 

1 O 0 . 


NUMBER OF UNIONS. 


3912 .. 

* 7 

3913 .. 

9 

3914 .. 

0 

1915 .. 

5 

191G .. 

11 

1917 ..: 

9 

3918 .. 

11 


1912 

1913 

1914 
191 f> 
1910 
1917 
19! S 


15 

171 

171 

16: 

1G| 

iol 


132,335 99.718 
176,188 121,710 
176,157; 125,021 
186,755! 122,009 
219,900 113,587 
217,002,144,198 
250,821 103,1521 


20 i 

43 

32 : 

32 

39 : 

67, 

72' 

75 

403 

20 1 

35 

45; 

47- 

20' 

81' 

84| 

62 

432 

29 

39 

CO 1 

4a, 

32 

72 

671 

69, 

430 

30 

41 

44! 

35 

34 

09, 

63| 

74 

415 

35' 

33 

47, 

43 

25' 

53, 

59; 

70 

392 

27 

30 

■I8| 

4 4 

28 

48! 

03 

6)7 

389 

33 ! 

39 51 1 38 

MEMBERSHIP, 

19 

66 

651 

57 

394 

79,614- 

75,357 

60,558 

22,585 

12,234 

17,994! 

9,483 

9,323; 

5,106! 

2.268 

433,224 

48,938! 

32,154 

: 0.400 

11,320 

5.914 

1.938 

497,925 

■■ - 

84,359 

59,350 

37 141 

16,439 

7,898 

10,141 

4,572 

2,193 

89,295 

61,264 

30,651 

13,405 

; 8,308 

9,408 

4,537! 

4,3261 

2.399 

528.931 

95,143; 

78,019 

49,170! 

32,429 

16,657 

0,003 

7,091 

2.160 546.556 

52,2581 

34,944. 

17,433 

! 7,032! 

6,742, 

4,550, 

2,00'» 

| 564,187 

01,6561 

54,119! 


14,840 

4.599 

■v.. 12 

4.6201 

1.656 

1 581,755 


Mi ..! 

30.5 

23.0 

1913 .. 

35.4 

24.41 

1914 .. 

33.6 

23.0 

iv*ir> . 

a».a 

ua.i 

1916 . 

40.3 

20.8 

1917 .. 

38.5 

35.0; 

1918 ..1 

44.7j 

* 17.7 


PERCENT YOU OF Ti 


18.4 14.0 5.2! 

15.1! 0.8 0.5 

16 1 M.4 7 1 

10.0 11.0 5,8 

17.1 9.0 5.9 

13.8: 9.31 6.2l 

15.8' 9.3j 0.5! 


MI) 


2.8' 

2 2 

2.2 

3.0 

T',3, 

2.31 

3 2, 

>.5 

1.0! 

2.6 

1.0 

1.8j 

3.0 

1.1 

1.3 

3.1 

L.2 

l.l 

2.oi 

0.8 

1.0 


1.2 

0.5 

100.0 

1.2 

0.41 

100.0 

o.D 

0 4 

nxi.O 

0.9 

0.5! 

100.0 

0.8 

0.4' 

100.41 

0.8 

0.4l 

100.0 

0.8j 

0.8 

100.0 


It will bo seen that at the end of the year 1912 the seven largest 
unions (in the group 10,000 and over) comprised 132,335 members, or 
no less than 30.5 per cent, of the total membership of all unions. Xu 
1913 there were nine unions; in 1911 eight unions, and in 1915 nine 
unions, in this group. In each of the years specified their membership 
comprised over 30.0 per cent, of the total membership of all unions. In 
1916 the 11 unions in this group comprised no less than 40.3 per cent. ; 
in 1917 the 9 unions comprised 38.5 per cent.; and in 1918 the II 
unions comprised 44.7 per cent, of the total membership of all unions. 

The membership of the unions in the next group (5000, and under 
10,000) comprised in each year specified, excepting 1918, over 20 per cem. 
of the total membership of all unions. The percentage in these two 
groups together amounted to 53.5 in 1912 ; 59.8 in 1913 . 57.5 in 1914 ; 
r >8.4 in 1915; 61,1 in 1916; 64.1 in 1917 ; and 62.4 jn 1918 cf the total 
membership in 1 hose years. 


7 Number and Membership of Interstate or Federated Trade Unions 
in Commonwealth at end of Years 1912 to 1918. The following table 
8ivcs particulars of inter-ate or federated trade unions having branched 
m or more States. The figures given include inter-State unions 
registered under the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbit ration Act, 
well as federated unions which are not so registered: 
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Number and Membership of Interstate or Federated Trade Unions in Commonwealth 
at the end of Years 1912 to 1918. 


Unions Operating in— 


Particulars. 

2 States. 

3 States. 

4 States. 

*5 States. 

t6 States. 

Total. 

Number of Unions, 

1912 

20 

11 

17 

14 

10 

72 


1913 

16 

11 

16 

18 

17 

78 

n ” 

” " 

1914 

18 

9 

14 

16 

22 

• 79 


1915 

17 

11 

14 

16 

23 

81 


1016 

15 

11 

12 

18 

25 

81 

»» »» 

1917 

18 

11 

18 

14 

33 

94 

Number of Members, 

1918 

14 

17 

13 

18 

33 

95 

1912 

31,358 

18,147 

55,517 

43,548 

131,201 

279,771 

” ” 

1913 

31,063 

13,389 

73,186 

54,202 

180,597 

352,437 


1914 

26,423 

7,853 

64,040 

67,427 

190,084 

355,827 


1915 

21,709 

10,425 

73,760 

76.633 

197,310 

379,8S7 


1916 

18,185 

12,739 

56,717 

101,848 

222,794 

412,283 

»* »» 

1917 

18,286 

18,649 

76.981 

90,068 

252,319 

456,303 

” 

1918 

14,709 

35,885 

58,376 

95,042 

265,135 

169,147 


* One union in this group has, in addition to branches in each of five States, n branch in 
the Northern Territory. 

t Three unions in this group have, in addition to branches in each of the six States, 
a branch in the Northern Territory. 


The development of trade union organisation of an inter-State 
character is reflected in the figures given in the above table. The num¬ 
ber of organisations operating in two or more States has increased from 
72 in 1912 to 95 in 1918, and the percentage of the membership of 
such organisations on the total membership of all organisations has in¬ 
creased from 64.6 per cent, to over 80 per cent, during the same period. 

8. Central Labour Organisations. —In each of the metropolitan 
towns, as well as in a number of other industrial centres, 
delegate organisations, consisting of representatives from a group 
of trade unions, have been established. Their revenue is raised 
by means of a per capita tax on the members of each affiliated union. 
In most of the towns where such central organisations exist, the 
majority of the local unions are affiliated with the central organisation, 
which is usually known as the Labour or Trades Hall Council, or the 
Labour Federation. In Western Australia a unified system of or¬ 
ganisation extends over the industrial centres throughout the State, 
and there is a provincial branch of the Australian Labour Federation, 
having a central council and executive,, and metropolitan and branch 
district councils, to which the local bodies are affiliated. The central 
council, on which aJl district councils are represented, meets periodic¬ 
ally. In the other States, however, the organisation is not so close, 
and though provision usually exists in the rules of the central council 
at the capital town pf each State for the organisation of dis¬ 
trict councils, or for the representation on the central council of the 
local councils in the smaller industrial centres of the State, the councils 
in each State are, as a matter of fact, independent bodies. The table 
shews the number of metropolitan and district, or local labour councils, 
together with the number of unions and branches of unions affiliated 
therewith, in each State at the eud of the years 1914 to 1918. 
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Central Labour Organisations—Number and Unions Affiliated at the' end 
of the Years 1914 to 1918. 


Particulars. 

N.8.W. 

Vic. 

Q’laud. 

S.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

C’wlth. 

| 

-ioi4 : 

4 ' 

5 

1 

4 

11 

1 

26 

I 

1915 

3 > 

5 

1 

4 

10 

1 

24 

No. of Councils .. 1 

' 1916 
1917 

4 : 

4 ; 

5 

5 

4 

2 

4 

4 

10 

11 

1 

1 

28 

27 

1 

t 1918 

4 

5 . 

5 

3 

10 

1 

28 


[ 19 L 4 

104 

196 

18 

84 

182 

24 

068 

No. of Unions and Branch 

1915 

1916 

150 

169 

19 S 
205 

26 

1 67 

89 

90 

183 

181 

22 

20 

668 

732 

Unions Affiliated 

1917 

163 

102 

46 

82 

171 

18 

672 


L 1918 

143 

188 

58 

80 

159 

18 

646 


The figures given in the above table as to number of unions do 
not .necessarily represent separate unions, since the branches of a large 
union may be affiliated to the local trades councils in the several towns 
in which they are represented. 

Between the trade union and the central organisation of unions 
may be classed certain State or district councils, organised on trade 
lines and composed of delegates from separate unions, the interests of 
the members of which are closely connected by reason of the occupations 
of their members, such, for example, as delegate councils of bakers, 
broad carters and mill employees, or of unions connected directly or 
indirectly with the iron, steel or brass trades, or with the building 
trades. 

The Brisbane Distinct Council of the Australian Labour Federa¬ 
tion ceased to exist when the Australian Labour Federation became 
absorbed in the Australian Workers’ Union. A new Labour Coun¬ 
cil, however, has been organised, to whicn 58 trade unions are now 
Abated. ^ 

9. Particulars or Unions Registered under Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, classified according to Industrial 
Groups, at end Of Year, 1918. —Under Part V. of the Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act any association of not less than 100 
employees in any industry may be registered.! The following table 
gives particulars of registered unions at the end of the year 101S. 
Registered unions include both interstate associations amd associations 
operating within one State only. 

Particulars of Unions Registered under Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, classified according to Industrial Groups, at end of Year 1918. 


Industrial Group. 


I. Wood, Furniture, etc. .. I 

II. Engineering,MetelWork*,ete ! 

III. Food, Drink, Tobacco, etc. 

IV. Clothing, Hats, Boot-9, etc. ! 
V. Books, Printing, etc. 

VI. Other Manufacturing 

VII. Building. 

VIII. Mining, Quarries, etc. 


«m <n 
°.§ 

Mem- i 
ber- 
ahlp. 

3 

17,352 

12 

41,351 

12 

• 

5 

29,533 

3 

8,179 

19 

21,857 

6 

27.427 

3 

31,493 


Industrial Group. 


o § Mem- 
6 ■§ | ber- 
• Zt 3 ! ship. 


IX. Railway & Tramway Services 
X. Other Land Transport 
XI. ^hipolng, etc. 

XII. Pastoral, Agricultural,etc. 

XIII. Domestic, Hotels, etc. 

XIV. Miscellaneous 

Total 


3 

a 

s 

2 

3 

2S 


•1,152 
6,836 
48,274 

* 

157,200 


110 422,787 


* >:< t available for publication separately, included in Group XIV. icr the ^bp-raii uii 

(Public ~'ui vice) Act an association "f loss than inn employees may bo registered an organBation, 
provided its members comprise at least three-fifths of all persons engaged in that industry in the 
.service. 





























Fluctuations in Employment and Unemployment. 
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The figures given in the above table regarding unions registered 
under the Commonwealth Act are not comparable with those given in 
the table in paragraph 8 hereof regarding all inter-State and federated 
unions. A few federated unions included in the table in paragraph 8 
;ire not registered under the Commonwealth Act, while, on the other 
hand, a number of purely State organisations registered under the Act 
are, of course, hot included in the table in paragraph 8. 


SECTION III—FLUCTUATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 

1. General. —In Section X. of this Report, the method of index 
numbers is applied to trace variations in rates of wages in the Common¬ 
wealth since 1891, while in Sections IV., V., VII., and VIII. variations' 
in retail prices and purchasing-power of money, aud in wholesale and 
import and export prices are shewn by a similar method. In order to 
elucidate further the progress of events, it is desirable to supplement 
that information, so far as practicable, by furnishing index-numbers 4 ' 
which disclose the fluctuations in employment and unemployment. 

Employment index numbers serve not only to throw light upon 
the figures shewing the course of wages, prices, and purchasing-power of 
money, inasmuch as they indicate the relative loss of time through lack 
of employment, but also to furnish a useful measure of the fluctuations 
of industrial activity regarded as a whole. In this connection, it may 
be said that while export statistics, relate only to the margin of national 
production which is sent overseas, statistics of employment measure, 
on the other hand, the relative activity or depression of the whole of 
the industries to which they relate, including, that is, production for 
th< home market as* well as for export. 

2. Number Unemployed in Various Industries, 1908 to 1918.— 

The table herewith shews for the end of each year specified:— 

(a) The number of unions for which returns as to unemploy¬ 

ment are available. 

(b) The number of members of such unions. 

(c) The number of members unemployed, and 

(d) The percentage of the number of members unemployed (c) 

on the total membership (b). 
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FLUCTUATION'S IN EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 

fnemployment in Trades Unions, Number and Membership o£ Unions for which 
Returns available, and Number and Percentage Unemployed, 1908 to 1918. 


§L 


No. of Unions 
for which re¬ 
turns avail¬ 
able 

Membership 
No. of Unem¬ 
ployed at end 


Percentage of 
Unemployed 
at end of year 


1008.i 

1010. 

; ion. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 

1 

os; too 

18,085 32,095 

: ' | 

160 ! 
67,901 

464 

224,023 

465 

251,207 

439 

250.710 

465 470 459 475 

273,149 292,051 296937 308.850 

1,117j 1,857 

3,171 

12,441 

13,430 

27,610 

18,489 19,562 21,989 16.919 

6.0j 

5.0 

j 4.7 

5.6 

5.3 

11.0 

6.8 6.7 7.4 5.5 


* See graph on page 6. . , , 

Noti:. -The figures given in this and subsequent tables of this section do not include persons 
out of work through strikes or lockouts. 


For reasons indicated on pages 16 to 18 of Labour Report No. 2 this 
table docs not furnish a complete register of unemployment. Never¬ 
theless for the purpose of making comparisons, and shewing tenden¬ 
cies over a period of years, the percentages returned as unemployed, 
though not exact, are the most satisfactory available. The significance 
of the figures shewing the percentage of unemployment may he better 
understood by reference to the graph on page 6. 


3. Employment Index-Numbers, 1891 to 1918. For greater 

convenience of examination and comparison with other statistical data, 
the percentages of unemployed have been subtracted from 100, so as 
to shew the percentage of members not returned as unemployed, and 
the results computed in the form of index-numbers with the year 1911 
as base ( — 1000). 

Percentage of Members of Trade Unions not Returned as Unemployed, and 
Employment Index-Numbers for the years specified from 1891 to 1918. 


Particulars. 

1891. 

1901. 

1909. 1.910. 

1011. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915.1916. 

1917. 

1018. 

Percentage not 
returned as 
Unemployed 

9.0.7 ’ 

93.4 

94.2 

94.4 

95.3 

, 94.4 

94 " 

89.0 

93.2 93.3 

i • 

92.6 

04.5 

Employment 
Tnaex-No.. 
1911 1000 

952 

- 980 i 

988 

990 

1,000 

991 

994 

934 

978 979 

072 

992 


The figures given in the first line of the above table indicate the 
percentage** of full time worked on the average in each year, on the 
assumption that the unemployment returns for the end of the year 
are representative of the state of unemployment, throughout the year. 
The figures in the second line shew (on the s&ame assumption) the ic 
lative state of employment in each year, compared with the year 
19 i i the state of employment being measured, of course, by the per¬ 
centage of full time worked 


4, Unemployment in Different Industries, 1917 and 1918. 

The results of the quarterly investigations as .to unemployment m 
1913, 1914, 1915, 1916. 1917, and 1918 have h* cu published in Labour 
Bulletins, Nos. 1 to 18, and in the .Quarterly Summary of Statistics. 












Fluctuations in Employment and Unemployment. 

Jig ' 

os. 70 to 75. The following table shows for various industrial groups 
the percentages of members of trade unions returned as unemployed 
during each of the four quarters of 1917 and 1918. The percentage of 
unemployed at the end of 1912 is also given. The figures do not include 
persons out of work through strikes or lockouts. 
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Percentage of Unemploymentt in Different industries at the end of 1912 
and Quarterly for 1917 and 1918.* 



1912. 


1917. 



1918. 


Industrial Group. 

End 

of 

Year. 

1st 

quar. 

(Jan. 

to 

Mar.) 

2nd 

quar. 

(April 

to 

June.) 

3rd 

quar. 

(July 

to 

Sept.) 

4th 

quar. 

(Oct. 

to 

Dec.) 

1st , 
quar. 
(Jan. 
to 

Mar.) 

2nd i 
quar. 
(April 
to 

June.): 

3rd 
quar. 
(July . 

to 1 
Sept.) 

4th 

ouar. 

(Oct. 

to 

Dee.) 

I. Wood Furniture, etc. 

8.7 

4.3 

4.i , 

5.9 

10.1 

7.4 ! 

2.3 

3.4 | 

2.3 

II. Engineering, Metal Works,etc 

7.4 

8.5 

7.9 1 

8.3 

11.2 

7 . 5 : 

7.8 

6.8 ! 

0.7 

III. Food, Drink, Tobacco, etc. 

7.3 

4.9 

6.7 | 

9.0 

9.7 

4.7 

6.7 

9.6 

1 7.2 

IV Clothing. Hats, Boots, etc. 

6.3 

4.5 

2.4 1 

3.5 

4.2 

3.4 

1.7 

2.8 

4.3 

V. Books, Printing, etc. 

2.8 

4.7 

3.9 i 

3.0 

2.8 

3.6 

3.5 

2.0 

1 2.0 

VT. Other Manufacturing 

6.9 

6.1 

5.3 

; 6.8 

8.0 

2.9 

5.9 

5.0 

4.9 

VII. Building. 

5.5 

11.9 

11.3 

11.7 

8.3 

6.0 

4.2 

3.5 

2.8 

VIII. Mining, Quarries, etc. 

5.0 

5.3 

5.0 

6.5 

7.4 

7.7 

11.6 

12.2 

5.9 

X. Other Land Transport .. 

1.1 

5.8 

2.0 

3.9 

2.6 

4.0 

3.5 

2.1 

| 1.5 

IX., XI., XIX., XIII., and XIV. 
Other and Miscellaneous .. 

5.4 

9.3 

6.8 

6.3 

6.4 

5.6 

7.3 

6.5 

1 7.3 

Total . 

5.6 

7.5 

0.3 

1 71 

7.4 

5.5 

0.2 

6.1 

J 5.5 


♦ Figures for 1910 were given in Labour Report No. 8, p. 19. 
t Not including persons out of work through strikes or lockouts. 


5. Unemployment in each State, 1917 and 1918.—The following 
table shews for each State the percentage of members of trade unions 
returned as unemployed during each quarter of 1917 and 1918. The 
percentage unemployed at the end of 1912 is also- given. In making 
any deductions from or drawing any comparisons^ between the results 
shewn in the following table, it must be borne in mind that the classes 
of industry in the several States for which data are obtained are not 
identical. 

Percentage of Unemployment j in each State at the end of Year 1912 and Quarterly 


for 1917 and 1918.* 


Stats. 

.. : 

1912. 1 

end 

of 

i Year. 

. 

1918. 

1st , 
quar. 
(Jan. | 
to ! 
Mar.) ; 

2nd 

quar. 

(April 

to 

June.) 

3rd 

quar. 

(joiy 

to 

Sept.) 

4th 

quar. 

(Oct. 

to 

Dec). 

1st 

quar. 1 
(Jan. 
to 

Mar.) 

2nd 

quar 

(April 

to 

June). 

3rd 

quar. 

(July 

to 

Sept.) 

4th 

quar. 

(Oct 

to 

Dec.) 

New South Wales 

! 5.0 

6.5 

5.5 

i 5.9 

6.4 

5.0 

4.9 

6.5 

3.6 

Victoria. 

6.7 

9.0 1 

9.4 

I 11.4 

10.6 

6.1 

7.3 

0.4 

6.2 

Queensland . 

4.6 

110.6 ! 

5.1 

4.9 

7.5 

8.0 

i 10.4 

1 7.0 

11.6 

South Australia 

5.1 

5.1 

4.9 

j 3.5 

2.6 

2.8 

2.9 

; 2.7 

2.2 

Western Australia 

i 5.8 

! 5.5 

| 4.1 

1 5.6 

5.1 

5.0 

1 5.4 

1 5.3 

4.2 

Tasmania 

j 3 -* 

1 3.6 

2.1 

1 

1 2.8 

3.4 

! 2.0 

1 2.8 

1.7 

COMMONWEALTH 

, 5.6 


| 6.3 

i 7.1 

! r.4 

5.5 

\ 6.2 

- 6.1 

6.5 


* Figures for 1916, were gi\> iu Labour Report No. 8, p. 19. 
Not in. lading persons out of work through strikes or lockouts. 
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Fluctuations in Employment and Unemployment. 


Causes of Unemployment, 1916,1917 and 1918. —The following 
tablo gives, for the Commonwealth, the membership of the unions re¬ 
porting, and the number and percentage of those unemployed under three 
main heads for the four quarters of 1916, 1917 and 1918 :— 


<SL 


Unemployment, according to Causes, in each Quarter ol 1816, 1917 and 1918.* 


Number and Percentage Unemployed through— 


No. of 


Particulars. 

Mem¬ 
bers of 
Unions 

Lack of 
Work. 

Siokness and 
Accident. 

Other Causes. 

Total. 


report¬ 

ing. 

No. | % 

No. 

% 

No. 

0,' 

/o 

No. 

% 


1916. 


1st quarter (Jan. to 
March) 

291,525 

14,808 

5.1 

1,848 

0.6 

522 

0.2 ' 

17,178 

5.9 

2nd quarter (April to 
June) 

279,009 

12,178 

4.4 

1,936 

0.7 

606 

0.2 

14,720 

5.3 

3rd quarter (July to 
September) 

269,961 

11,674 

4.3 

2,130 

0.8 

587 

0.2 

14,391 

5.3 

4th quarter (Oct. to 
December) 

278,759 

15,307 

5.5 

2,211 

0.8 

1,533 

0.5 

19,051 

6.8 


1917. 


1st quarter (Jan. to 
March) 

286,594 

19,378 ■ 

6.8 

1,805 

0.6 

471 

0.2 

21,654 

7.6 

2nd quarter (April to 
Juno) 

297,295 

15,786 

5.3 

! 2,312 

0.8 

626 

0.2 

! 18,724 

6.S 

3rd quarter (July to 
September) 

234,836 

14,443 

6.1 

1 1,665 

0.7 

! 429 

0.2 

j 16,537 

7.0 

4th quarter (Oct. to 
December) .. 

1 283,799 

17,791 

• 6.3 

2,214 

0.8 

822 

I 0.3 

1 _ 

20,827 

7.4 


1918. 


1st quarter (Jan. to 
March) 

272,594 

11,372 

4.2 

1,999 

0.7 

597 

0.2 

j 13,968 

5.1 

2nd quarter (April to 
June) .. 

272,962 

11,830 

4.3 

2,148 

0.8 

587 

0.2 

111,500' 

5.3 

3rd quarter (July to 
September 

291,942 

14,559 

6.0 

2,901 

1.0 

747 

0.2 

18,207 

6.2 

4th quarter (Oct. to 
December) .. 

303 528 

12,871 

4.2 

2,889 

1.0 

886 

0.3 

i 16,646 

5.5 


* For the corresponding figures for 1915, see Report No. 7, p. 352. 
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Detail Prices, House Kent, and Purchasing-Power of Money. 


^iod, is, as said, the only unequivocal method, and technically is per¬ 
tly satisfactory, while any other method is technically less satisfactory, 
or introduces some change of regimen. Variations in quantity or in the 
items of the composite unit introduce ambiguity, for the resulting 
change in the price of the composite unit is partly due to change of the 
unit and partly due to change of the prices of its constituent items. 


Notwithstanding the very explicit statement of the purpose and 
scope of these investigations given in the various Labour Reports, 
evidence is continually coming to hand that misunderstanding in regard 
thereto is still prevalent. Many persons, having noticed the obvious'faet 
that a different regimen gives a very different aggregate cost, have 
imagined that deductions as to the “ purchasing-power of money ” vary 
enormously with change of regimen. This phase of the matter has been 
dealt with fully in previous publications of the Labour and Industrial 
Branch, and in particular in Labour Bulletin No. 14, pp. 127 to 130, 
published in October, 1916. It is there demonstrated, by basing the 
deductions upon various widely differing regimens, that the mode of 
investigating the purchasing-power of money adopted is not vitiated by 
employing a fixed regimen ; on the contraiy, it has reached a high 
degree of precision as compared with any alternative which has been 
suggested. Again, it should be observed that any proposed change of 
regimen must be freed from the effect of a change in the standard of 
living, otherwise the lesults aie confused, that is, they embody two 
things, viz.: (a) change in price, and ( b) change in standaid of living. 
The conclusion therein arrived at may be repeated here, viz.: That 
once a standard of living, or living wage, has been fixed, the tables 
published by the Commonwealth Statistician can be legitimately used 
as shewing the variations in the cost of living. The only appropriate 
criticism which could be applicable would be that the regimen used as a 
basis for estimation has ceased to be iepr es en fcati ve of the usage of the 
community to such an extent that the calculations founded on it are 
misleading. If then, under these circumstances a change is made, 
certain safeguards are necessary which have been indicated in Labour- 
Report No, 1, Appendixes VIII. and IX., and which have further been 
<b-alt with in Appendix I. of this Report. 


3. Commodities and Requirements Included. -The 47 items of 
expenditure included are divided into four groups, viz., (i.) 
groceries and bread, (ii.) dairy produce, (iii.) meat, and (iv.) house-rent. 
These items cover about 60 per cent, of the total expenditure* of a 
normal family. There are very cogent reasons for the restriction of 
uhe inquiry to the items mentioned. If the comparisons are to be 
satisfactory, confusion must not arise between changes in standard of 
living and changes arising from a variation of the purchasing-power 
of money. In order to avoid such confusion the items effected are 
such as are sensibly identical and identifiable in the various localities. 
The most important group of expenditure which is not included is 
clothing, the cost of which amounts to about 13 per cent, of the total 
expenditure. Owing to influences of individual teste, fashion, and the 
great variety of production, articles included in this group are practi¬ 
cally not readily comparable nor identifiable. As regards fuel and light, 
the cost of which amounts to about 4 per cent, of total expenditure, 
while these commodities are comparable and identifiable, the usa^e 
or relative consumption in the towns included in the inquiries varies 
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etail Prices, House Rent, and Purchasing-Power of Money. 2\J 

^ ucht an extent that their inclusion on an assumed constant regimen 

^ ' tend to produce a fictitious result in so far as relative cost of liv¬ 

ing is concerned. Thus the prices of clothing and of fuel and light can¬ 
not be unequivocally compared. 

While it is true that insurance premiums and contributions to 
benefit societies have probably not increased, it must be borne in mind 
that the purchasing-power of money-benefits to be derived is 
reduced in accordance with the general depreciation in the purchasing- 
power of money, and in order to obtain benefits of the same net value 
as before, the premiums and contributions would have to be increased 
pro rata. 


It will be seen, therefore, that notwithstanding the exclusion of 
various items of expenditure, the results obtained based on the four 
groups referred to, can be vitiated only in an abnormal state of affairs, 
and ordinarily only to a very slight extent. It is to be remembered also 
that prices of commodities which cannot be included because they do not 
lend themselves to exact specification, tend, on the whole, to move in the 
same direction as those included, and approximately to the same ex¬ 
tent. Thus, as a matter of fact, a more reliable result is obtained than 
would be the case if the investigation endeavoured to cover the whole 
of the items of expenditure. In short, this method of measuring the 
variations in the purchasing-power of money, though theoretically sub¬ 
ject to obvious limitations, is practically the best general measure. 

The question of procedure in abnormal circumstances was 
sufficiently referred to in Report No. 6, pp. 20 to 22. 

The following tabular statement gives particulars of the com¬ 
modities and items included, the units of measurement for which prices 
are collected, and the mass-units shewing the relative extent to which 
each item is used or consumed. 


Retail Prices.—Table shewing Commodities, etc., included in Investigation, Units 
of Measurement, and “Mass-Units.” 


Commodity. 

Unit. | 

" Mass i| 
Unit." 1 

Commodity. 

Unit. | 

‘Mass 

Unit." 

GROur I.—Groceries (including Bread). | 

Group HI.—Meat. 

1. Bread .. .. 

2 Id. loaf 

468 

| 

! 26. Beef, alrloin.1 

lb. , 

67 

2. Flour, ordinary 

25 lb. bags 

11 

27. „ rib .| 


82 

3. Tea. 

ib. 

30 . 

1 28. „ flank.! 

„ 

12 

4. Coffee 


2 

29. „ shin .' 

„ 

14 

5. Sugar 


460 

30. „ steak, rump .. 


24 

6. Rice. 


60 • 

31. „ „ shoulder , 


53 

7. Sago. 


8 ! 

32, „ „ stewing .. | 


53 

8. Jam. 


73 i 

33. ,, corned round 


39 

0. Oatmeal .. ;. 


35 

34. ,, brisket, with bone .. 


11 

10. Raisins 


14 

35. ,, ,, without bone | 



11. Currants 


14 1 

: 30. Mutton, leg. ( 


92 

12. Starch 


j 1 

1 37. „ shoulder .. .. 

! 

62 

13. Blue. 

doz. sqs. 

4 

38. „ loiu. 


30 

14. Candles 

lb. 

16 

1 39. ,, neck. 


40 

15, Soap .. 


1 04 i 

40. „ chopr.loln .. 


62 

10. Potatoes 

l4 ? lbB. 

1 64 

11. „ „ leg .. .. 


15 

17. Onions 

lb. 

68 i 

42. „ • ,, neck .. 

48. Pork, leg .. 


31 

18. Kerosene 

gallon 

, 17 i 


n 



|| 44. loiu . 

45. „ belly . 

»» 





1 » 

lot 

Group IT. — Dairy Products. 


40. ,, chops . 


84 


19. Milk .. 

1 

quart 

1 300 

20 . Putter 

• * 

lb. 

i 05 

21 . Cheese 



15 

22 . ftggs 

• • 

dozen 

18 

23. Bacon, middles 

• • ‘ 

lb. 

16 

or’ u ” Moulder 

. . I 


16 


0CT«M 


I • 

GROUP IV. —JIOtfBK IlEST. 
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It may here be pointed out that both in the collection of the data 
and computation of the results great care is exercised, and that there 
is reason to believe that the price-indexes are based upon more exten¬ 
sive data than any which, have been obtained in similar investigations 
in other parts of the world. 


In order to give some idea of the thorough manner in which the 
work has been performed, it may be mentioned that with regard to the 
4G commodities and house rent included in this inquiry, nearly 10 000 

prices and quotations are received and tabulated for the 30 towns dealt 
with each month. Tliis amounts to 126,000 per annum. The complete 
scheme ill regard to the determination of the price-indexes shewing, the 
purchasing- power of money provides for the collection and analysis of 
over 140,000 separate prices and quotations each year, but owing to the 
difficulty in getting in all the returns regularly it was necessary to pro¬ 
vide for a larger number of returns than was actually required. 

When it is understood that this inquiry goes back for the capital 
towns as far as 1901, and the wholesale price inquiry (80 commodities) 
as far as 1871, some idea may be gathered as to the magnitude of the 
work involved. All the returns received are carefully examined, and in 
cases where the accuracy of any price or quotation is open to doubt, 
special inquiries are made from the person furnishing the quotation. 
Each return as received is compared with the previous return front the 
same dealer and with all other returns received for the samo period. % 
It is believed, therefore, that a high degree of accuracv is obtained in 
the investigations, and it is evident that personal impressions or re¬ 
sults, not based upon an equally systematic and equally extensive in¬ 
quiry, cannot be allowed weight. 


4. Other Investigations as to Price-Indexes and Cost of Living.— 

While this report is concerned principally with variations in place-in¬ 
dexes on the lines indicated in the preceding paragraphs, it will not be 
out of place to refer briefly to other cognate investigations which have 
been carried out. These consist, as already indicated, of (i.) Annual 
Variations in the price index-numbers for 150 Towns, and (ii.) the cost 
of living according to Householders , Budget Inquiries. 


(i.) Price Indexes in 150 Towns. —The investigation as to variation 
in price-indexes in 100towns was carried out for the months of November 
1013 and November 1914. For subsequent years the number of towns 
from which returns are collected annually has been increased from 100 
to 150. The results of the November 1913 investigation were published 
in Labour Bulletin No. 5, pp.26 to 33; of the November 1914 investigation 
in Labour Bulletin No. 8, pp. 231 to 240; of tho November 1915 investiga¬ 
tion in Labour Bulletin No. 12, pp. 352 to 301; of the November 1910 
investigation in Labour Report No. 7, pp. 393 to 402, of the November 

1917 investigation in Labour Report No. 8, pp. 47 to 57, and of November 

1918 in the present issue, pp. 52 to 61. Prior to 1912 investigations 
were made concerning the price-indexes in the capital towns only, 
but during 1912 and subsequent years these investigations have been 
extended to 30 towns. On page 61 hereinafter comparisons are made 

tf 5 >t the accuracy with which the results obtained from these inquiries 
ro fleet the conditions obtaining throughput the States and (Commonwealth. 
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will be seen on examination that the table reveals the fact that there 
is but little variation in tlio results obtained from the different sources 
indicated. This approximation bet ween the various results indicates that 
the index-numbers published for the capital towns only, for the years 
index-numbers published for the capital towns only, for the years 
prior to 1912 and for the 30 towns for 1912 and subsequent years, pro¬ 
bably reflect, with a substantial degree of accuracy, the variations in the 
purchasing-power of money, not only in each State separately, but aisc 
throughout, the < -ouimomvealfh ns a whole. 


(ii.) Householders' Budget Inquiries.- i he first of these was held in 
1910-11, and covered a period of twelve months. The results of that 
investigation were published in December, 1911.* A second was held 
during 1913 for the month of November only. The results of this 
second investigation are given in a special report, entitled " Labour 
Report, No. 1, Expenditure on Living in the Commonwealth, Novem¬ 
ber, 1913.” 


5. Purchasing-Power of Money, General Results of Investigation 
in each Metropolitan Town, 1901 to 1918.— Index-numbers, computed 
separately for each group of commodities (and for house-rent-) included in 
the investigation, as well as the weighted average for all groups to¬ 
gether, are shewn for the capital town of each State in the tables given 
* hereinafter. In these tables the weighted aggregate expenditure for 
I the whole of the capital towns in 1911 is taken as base ( - 1,000), and 

the figures for that year (as well as other years) for the individual 
towns shew the relative purchasing-power of money as between the 
respective towns. The result is that the index-numbers given herein are 
comparable in all respects, that is to say, they shew not only the varia¬ 
tions from year to year in each town, but they also furnish comparisons 
as to the relative- cost an the different towns, either in any given year or 
as between one year aud another and one town and another. 

Retail Price Index-Numbers in Metropolitan Towns, 1901 to 1918. 

It iti, of course, obvious tliftt the indt v-nninbcrs given in the separate parts of i lie tattle 
cannot be compare*) with each other in order to shew tie relative eo<t of (say)house-rent 
groceries and food, since the weighted average cent for the -iv tow ns taken together m 1911 
in each case L made equal to iQ00, although the con is of course not t he same. 

Town. 1901. 1907. 1908., 1909. 1 1910. 1911. 191.2. 1913. 191) 1915. 1910. 1917. KHo 


(iROt'P I.—GKOt'KlUKS. 


Sydney .. 
Melbourne 
Hrisbane 
Adelaide 
Perth .. 
Hobart .. 


.. 87f 

897 

. 1.011 
949 

. . 1.000 
.. 935j 


1 ' I 1 I i i 

904 1.009 1.015 1,028 1.018 M 51 1.100'1,112 1,281 1.529 1.320 15 ’ . 
SIT 923 9.-9 921 1.O01 -.**>3, 990 1,222 1.2IO 1.188 1.20: 

909 1 045 1 059 1.054 1,087 1,195 1,1)0 1,076 1,551 1.515 1,525 1 . n. 

903 91! 991 972 958 1,15S 1.059 1,061 1.310 1,274 1.210 1.311 

1 013 1,038 1,030 1,095 1.270 1.186 1,073 1,113 1.351 1.345 1,329' 1.39 

888 900 1,018,1 011 1.003 1.109 1,001 1.070 1.250 1.230'1,20.5 1.54 


Weighted Average 0 912; 88o 975 974 997 1,000 1,121 1,043 1,062 1,272 1.2.9 1,261 1.312 


; S >e footnote on n xt j :h-*. 


* See lie port on an “ Inquiry into the Costof Living in Australia. 1910-11,” by u. H. Knihb-, 
C'.W.U., etc., December, 1911. Ow ing to the small number o. budget * returned, i he deductions at. . 
(abulmiunB based thereon arc necessarily restricted. 
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Retail Prices, House Rent, and Purchasing-Power of Money 

Retail Price Index-Numbers in Metropolitan To’aus, 1901 to 1918f —continued, 


<SL 


Town. 

1901. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1910. 

1917. 

1918. 




Group 

II.—DAIRY 

Produce. 






8ydney .. 

881 

932' 

1,093 

1,038 

976 

971 

l,'008 

1,095 

1,110 

1,221 

1,291 

1,319 

1,358 

Melboumo 

969 

907 

1,006 

989 

976 

959 

1,077 

1,019 

1,075 

1,350 

1,338 

1,271 

1,325 

Brisbane 

833 

837 

953 

900 

973 

983 

1,055 

1,008 

995 

1,277 

l,2«7 

1,294 

1,334 

Adelaide .. 

975 

928 

1,008 

1,028 

1,017 

1,103 

1,203 

1,167 

1,194 

1,360 

1,283 

1.228 

1,315 

Perth 

1,290 

1,200 

1,289 

1,251 

1,238 

1,241 

1,320 

1,262 

1,244 

1,475 

1,434 

1,406 

1,427 

Hobart .. 

931 

955 

1,015 

1,017 

982 

994 

1,102 

1,109 

1,177 

1,439 

1,334 

1,313 

1,305 

W eighted Average* 

945 

055 1 

1,082 

1,023 

1 

998 

1,000 

1,115 

1,080 

1,108 

1 

1,307 

1,310 

1,295 

1,345 


Group III— Meat. 


Sydney 

Melbourne 

Brisbane 

Adelaide 

Perth 

Hobart 

Weighted Average* 


1,0*251 

1,077' 

1,221 

1,378 

1,225 


904 1,000 
1,007 1,043 
1,024' 1,062 
1,059 1,060 . 

1,511 1,482 1,479 1,535 
1,279 1,202 1,303 1,276 


982 

998 

967 

1,081 


97* 

078 

936 

1,032 


1,101 1,07411,069 1,040 1,024 


959 

929 

935 

1,037 

1,577 

1,221 

1,000 


1,107 1,213 
1,123 1,149 
0911 965 
1,130 1,206 
1,643 1,607 


1,280 
1,270 
1,169 
1,502 
1,1 
1,493 


1,144 1,198 1,323 


1,778,2, 
1.800 2. 
1,549 1, 
1,930 2, 
1,722,1, 
1,789, 2, 


,091 

,027 

,7»C> 

240 

997 

:,217 


1,781 2,056 

I 


2,154 

1,949 

1,667 

2,079 

1,918; 

2,274 


2,020 

1,963 

1,819 

2,169 

1,708 

2,427 


2,0221 1,992 


Groups I., II., and in. Combined.—Groceries and Food. 


Sydney .. 

Melbourne 

Brisbane 

Adelaide 

Perth 

Hobart .. 


917, 930 1,030,1,012 1,000 

995 949 960 

1,023 983 1,000 

1,028 951 1,010 1,025 1,001 


1,184 

1,011 


,197 

1,010 


1,226 1,212 
1,055 1,093 


Weighted Average* 

972} 

955 

1,081 j 1,000 




Group I 

Sydney 

858 

911 

922 

955 

Melbourne 

733 

804 

828 

842 

Brisbane 

488 

575 

016 

662 

Adelaide 

629 

812 

872 ; 

078 

940 

Perth .. .. 

801 1 

684 

607 

Hobart .. 

l 607 

708 

, 727 

749 

Weighted Average* 

| 751: 

810 

i 839 

L _L 

867 


1,251 

1,073 

1,005 


989 1 
935 
1,018 
1,020 
1,310 
1,058 

1,000 


1,1241 

1,032 

1,102 

1,154 

1,345 

1,190 


1,131 1, 
1,024 1, 

1,042 i; 

1,119 1 
1,207 1 
1,104 1 


,156 1,396 
,091 1,411 
,078 1,373 
,215 1,487 
,302 1,483 
,212 1,445 


1,520 1,540 
1,462 1.412 
1,426 1,406 
1,532 1.446 
1,512 1,505 
1,523 1,544 


1,129 1,095 1,144.1,416 1,495; 1,472 


1,549 

1,406 

1,495 

1,554 

1,486 

1,635 

1,514 


916 

700 

1,018 

606 

776 

919 


1,090 

970 

767' 

1,112 

810, 

805! 

i 

1,000 


1,183 1,246 1,279,1,22011,21211,215! 1,252 
1,010 1,039 1,126 1,085 1,089 1,124 1 1,180 
804 803 882! 859 " """ 


1,160 1,125 1,040; 932 

880 923 914! 848 

829; 887 914| 928 

1,063 1,118 1,135, 1,081 


847 859! 

980; 959 

869 874 

928 951; 

1,081! 1,098 


905 

1,022 

885 

956 

1,143 


All groups Combined.—groceries, Food, and House Rent. 


Sydney 

893* 

920 

986 

989 

995 

Biel bourne 

870' 

875 

926 

905 

942 

Brisbane 

769! 

794 

850 

851 

877 

Adelaide 

804j 

894 

953 

990 

1,008 

Perth 

1,0271 

980 

1,001 

988 

1,023 

Hobart 

869 

886 

920 

952 

951 

Weighted Average* 

8801 

897 

951 

949 

970 


1,031 

950 

915 

1,058 

1,120 


1,148 1,178 
1,055 1,051 
979 969 

1,157 1,121 
1,154 1,123 


954j 1,042 1,053 
1,000*1,101 1,104 


1,200; 1,823 1,; 
1,105 1,277 1,: 

997| 1,162,1, 
1,148 1,259 1, 
1,143 1,222 1,: 
1,090 1,238 1,! 


i 


309' 

188 : 

,285! 

,200 

,278] 


1,406 1,427 
1,294 1,319 
1,181 1,262 
1,245 1,335 


1,240 

1,301 


1,140 1,278; 1,321 1,318 


1,239 

1,356 

1,362 


Note .— As to basis of index-numbers, see remarks on previous page. 

* For all capital fcownB. 

t Index-numbers for years 1902-6 are given in labour Report No 6, p. 26. 


The index-numbers for the last three groups (groceries and food, 
house rent, and groceries, food, and house rent combined) are shewn 
for ea/cli capital town, together with the weighted average for all six 
towns combined in the graphs on pages 29 to 31, The paragraphs on 
pages 31 and 32 briefly indicate the general nature of the variations in 
each group. 
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MELBOURNE. 


Prices, House Rent, and Purchasing-Power of Money. 

SHEWING THE PURCHASING-POWER OF MONEY,* METROPOLITAN 
TOWNS, 1901 to 1918. 

SYDNEY. 


BRISBANE. 



* Baaed upon a constant “composite unit." 
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MIN/Sr^ 




PERTH. 


See footnote previous paae. 


Prices, House Rent, and Purchasing-Power of Honey. 

SHEWING PURCHASING-POWER OF MONEY, METROPOLITAN TOWNS, 
1001 TO 1018. 

ADELAIDE. 


§L 
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•itail, Prices, House Bent, and Purchasing-Power of Money. 31 
Purchasing-power or money.—weighted average six capital towns, 

1901 to 1918. 


Sec footuoto p. 29. 

(i.) Groceries (18 Commodities). —It may bo seen that the index- 
number for this Group was higher in 1018 than in 1017 in ail the capital 
towns, the aggregate effect upon the weighted average index-number 
shewing an increase The increase in the weighted average index-number 
for all towns in 1918 compared with 1017 amounts to 6.4 per cent., 
compared with 1911 to 34.2 per cent., and compared with 1901 to 47.2 
per cent. The average cost in 1018 of the commodities included in this 
group ivas greatest in Brisbane and least in Melbourne. 

(ii.) Dairy Produce (7 Commodities). —The index-numbers for this 
group were higher for 1018 than for 1017 in all the towns. The weighted 
average index-number for all towns in 1018 was 3.0 por cent, higher 
than in 1917, 34.5 per cent, higher than in 1911, and 42.3 per cent, 
higher than in 1901. The average cost in 1918 of the commodities in 
this group was highest in Perth and lowest in Adelaide. 

(iii.) Meat (21 Cuts or Joints of Butcher's Meat). — The index-numbers 
for this group were lover in 1918 than in 1917 in all the capital towns 
except Sydney and Perth. The weighted average index-number for all 
towns taken together in 1018 was 1.5 por cent, lower than in 1917; 
00.2 per cent, higher than in 1911, and 80.9 per cent, higher than in 
1001. The average cost <4 the commodities included in this group for 
1918 was greatest in Hobart and least in Perth. 

(iv.) Groceries and Food (Groups II., and III. combined ).*— 
The index-numbers for this combined group shew the aggregate effect upon 
the purohasing-power-of-money index-numbers of movements in prices of 
commodities, apart from variations in house rent. There was an increase 
in 1918 compared with the immediately preceding year in all the towns 
except Perth. During the whole of the period covered bv the table on 
page 28 the index-numbers were higher in Perth than in any other capital 
town up to and including 1914. The disparity between that town and the 
remaining towns was greater in the earlier years of the period, and less 
in the later years, and for 1935 the index number for Perth, while still 
higher than for all the towns except Adelaide, shows less divergence from 
the weighted average than for any other year. In 1916 the index-number 

* That ia the “composite unit '' upon which these index-numberaare computed. 
































































for Perth was again higher than for any other town, but in 1917 it was 
lower in that town than in Sydney or Hobart. In 1918 the index- 
number for Perth was lower than in all the towns except Melbourne. 
Taking the weighted average for all the towns the prices of the 46 items 
of food and groceries specified on page 25 were 2.9 per cent, higher in 
1918 than in 1917, 51.4 >er cent, higher than in 1911, and 55.9 per cent, 
higher than in 1901. The average cost of these items for 1918 was 
greatest in Hobart and least in Melbourne. 

(v.) Home Rent. —Except in Adelaide, where rents remained station¬ 
ary from 1901 to 1904, and declined in 1913, and in Perth, where they 
decreased from 1903 to 1907, and again in 1908-9 and 1914, there was a 
uniform increase in each of the metropolitan towns from 1901 to 1914. 
The abnormal conditions arising out of the war has resulted in entirely 
changed conditions for the years 1915, 1916, 1917 and 1918. It will be 
seen that for 1915 there was a decrease in the cost of housing accommoda¬ 
tion in all the towns except Hobart, where there was a small increase. 
In 1916 Melbourne and Perth shew slight increases, Sydney, Brisbane and 
Adelaide slight decreases, while the index-number for Hobart was the same 
for 1916 as for 1915. In 1917 there was an increase in the average 
rentals in all the towns, and in 1918 there was a further increase. The 
weighted average index-number for 1918 is 4.1 per cent, higher than for 
1917, 14.3 per cent, highor than in 1911, and 52.2 per cent, higher than 
in 1901. The greatest increase since 1901 has occurred in Brisbane (85.5 
per cent.), followed in the order nan^ by Adelaide (62.5 per cegt.), 
Melbourne (61.0 per cent.), Sydney (45.9 per cent,), Hobart (43.3 per 
cent.), and Perth (10.5 per cent.). 

(vi.) Price Inch ''-numbers for Food , Groceries and Home Rent 
coynbined. —The weighted average index-numbers for the combined ex¬ 
penditure upon the 46 items of food and groceries and housing accommoda¬ 
tion shew an increase of 3.3 per cent, in 1918 compared with 1917, and 
54.8compared with 1901, Reference to the graph on page 31 will shew 
that the weighted average price index-numbpr was lower in 1904 than in 
any other year during the period covered by the investigations. The 
index-number rose in 1905 and 1906, and fell in 1907. There was a sub¬ 
stantial rise in 1908, followed by a slight decline in 1909. Further rises 
occurred in 1910 and 1911, and again in 1912, when the increase w~as 
very considerable (10.1 per cent.). The index-numbor for 1913 was 
practically the same as for 1912, but in 1914 there was a rise of 3.2 per 
cent., in 1915 of 12.1 per cent., and a further rise in 1916 of 3.6 per cent. 
The index number for 1917 was 0.5 percent, lower than for 1916. The 
index-number for 1918 shews a rise of 3.3 percent., and is the highest 
recorded. 

Compared w ith 1911, the base year of the period, the weighted aver¬ 
age purchasing-power-of-money index-number shows an increase of 36.2 
per cent, for 1918, It may further bo seen that, except for the year 1909, 
from 1901 to 1912 inclusive, the index-number for Perth was higher than 
for any other capital town. In 1913,1914,1915,1916,1917, and 1918 the 
index-number for Sydney was the highest, and for 1918 the index-number 
for Perth was lower than for any other town. Attention has already 
boon drawn in the quarterly Labour Bulletins to the fact that the increase 
in prices of food, and groceries during 1915 was considerably loss in Perth 
than in the remaining towns. The result of this is to alter the relative 
cost of food, groceries, and house-rent combined in the several towns. 


* 



,kt at t. Prices, House Kent, and Purchasing-Power of Money. 

6 :1 Index-numbers Shewing Variations in Cost o£ Food, GroceriJ 
. jSouse-rent, 1912 to 1918.— In the following tables, index-numbers ar 
shewing variations in the cost of food and groceries (46 commodities), 
m thirty of the more important towns throughout the Commonwealth 
at yearly and quarterly periods from 1912 to 191S. Index-numbers for 
food and groceries are also given for each month of 1918. In addition, 
index-numbers shewing for these years the quarterly and yearly variations 
in house rents and in the combined cost of food, groceries and house-rent, 
are given. As explained on pp. 31 and 32 of Labour .Report No. 6, these 
are now computed to the same base as the index-numbers relating to 
the six capital cities, which go back to the year 1901 :— 

Food and Groceries (46 Commodities), Index-Numbers for Each of Thirty Towns, 

TT7-.I A fl a 1 rjm r in *1 "1 O O RocO ( - - 1 flOflV 



N.S. W. — Index-N umbep s. 

Victoria—Index-Numbers. 


>, 1 
1 

• 1 

© 

! 

£ 

a 

, 

1 

d 

I 

i : 

I ! 

gfe! 

, 

© 

1 

i 

1 

f 

$ 

a 

*3 

a 

Ai 

cc 

£ 

e 

a o 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1913 

1,124 
1,131 ! 
1,156 j 
1,396 
1,520 1 
1,540 | 
1,549 1 

1,134 

1,127 

1,142 

1,389 

1,508 

1,537 

1,564 

1,352 

1,343 

1,383 

1,042 

1,810 

1,778 

1,752 

1,128 

1,151 

1,174 

1,388 

1,532 

1,490 

1,526 

1,083 
1,053 
1,094 
1,330 
1.466 1 
1,483 1 
1,504 I 

I. 

1,134 
1,139 i 
1,164 | 
1,404 1 
1,530 | 
1,548 1 
1,557 

1,082 ' 

1,024 

1,091 

1.411 
1,462 

1.412 1 
1,466 

1,110 

1,028 

1,086 

1,443 

1.466 

1,401 

1,441 

1,112 

1,057 

1,098 

1,429 

1,453 

1,407 

1,443 

1,086 

1,049 

1,099 

1,393 

1,464 

1,419 

1,445 

1 

1,057 

1,043 

1,074 

1,425 

1,466 

1,429 

1,493 

1,086 

1,028 

1,091 

1,414 

1.462 
1,412 

1.463 

1912 1st Qtr. 
2nd „ 
3rd „ 
4th „ 

1,036 1 
1,090 
1,195 
1,176 

1,062 

1,099 

1,195 

1,180 

1,295 

1,328 

1,375 

1,410 

1,033 

1,070 

1,154. 

1,258 

995 | 
1,056 
1,136 ; 
1,144 | 

1,048 
1,100 | 
1,201 ;! 
1,187 

988 ' 
1,069 
1,156 

1 1,113 

1,001 

1,056 

1,170 

1,211 

998 

1,102 

1,176 

1,175 

1,002 

1,056 

1,132 

1,154 

|. 

976 

1,042 

1,115 

1,097 

990 

1,069 

1,157 

1,125 

1913 1st Qtr. 
2nd ,, 
3rd „ 
4th „ 

1,136 
1,158 
1,128 i 
1,104 

1,124 

1,147 

1,124 

1,112 

1,329 

1,381 

1,321 

1,343 

1,189 

1,189 

1,118 

1,109 

1,060 

1,083 

1,036 

1,034 

1,143 ' 

1,166 

1,184 

1,114 

' 1,036 
: 1,040 
j 1,021 

1 999 

1,055 

1,049 

1,013 

900 

1,101 

1,093 

1,037 

999 

1,085 | 
1,072 
1,030 
1,009 I 

1,051 

1,067 

1,037 

1,018 

1,043 

1,046 

1,022 

999 

1914 1st Qtr. 
2nd ,, 
3rd „ 
4th 

1,150 

1,163 

1,154 

1,156 

1,110 

1.153 
1,143 

1.154 

1,340 

1,423 

1,393 

1,375 

1,134 

1,201 

1,177 

1,184 

1,0C5 

1,121 

1,095 

1,092 

1,153 

1,173 

1.163 

1.164 

1,028 
, 1,118 
i 1,101 

1,115 

1,029 

1,090 

1.113 

1.113 

1,043 

1,115 

1,109 

1,120 

1,038 i 1,034 

1,133 1,073 

1,099 1 1,089 
1,126 , 1,100 . 

1.030 

1,116 

1,102 

1,116 

1915 1st Qtr. 
2nd „ 
3rd ,, 
4th 

1,231 
1,286 1 
1,536 
1,530 

1,233 

1,293 

1,506 

1,522 

1,488 

1,605 

1,721 

1,753 

1,222 

1,299 

1.518 

1,512 

1,182 

1,254 

1,453 

1,455 

1,241 

1,300 

1,540 

I 1.537 

1,186 

1 1,382 
1.5S4 

: i. 491 

1,202 

1,411 

1,627 

1,531 

1,201 

1,389 

1,634 

1,493 

1,178 1 
1.34S 
1,557 
1,489 

1,162 1 
, 1,377 ! 
1 1,628 
| 1,533 

1.187 
1,383 
! 1,590 
1,494 

1910 1st Qtr. 
2nd „ 
3rd „ 
4th „ 

1,566 

1,517 

1,510 

1,485 

1 1,532 
1,496 
1,509 
1,494 

1,784 

1,827 

1,816 

1,817 

1,538 

1,545 

1,532 

1,511 

1,454 

1,479 

1,468 

1,462 

1,670 

1,528 

1,523 

1,500 

i 1,510 
1,483 
1,448 
1,407 

1,503 

1,501 

1,449 

1,412 

i 1.504 

1,479 

1,417 

1,411 

1 1,499 
i 1,506 

1 1,449 
1,400 

1,502 

I 1,484 
i 1,468 
; 1,408 

I 1,509 
| 1,485 
1,447 
j 1,407 

1917 1 st. Qtr. 
2nd 

3rd „ 
4th „ 

1,499 

1,506 

1,588 

1,566 

1,518 

1,528 

1,548 

1,555 

1,804 

1,809 

1,743 

1,754 

1,522 

1,481 

1,460 

1,496 

1,467 

1,471 

1,487 

1,506 

1,513 

1,520 

1,587 

1,571 

1,395 
, 1,412 
i 1,419 
l 1,422 

! 1,400 

. 1.403 
1,892 
■ 1,408 

1,395 

1,425 

1,415 

1,395 

1,405 

1,438 

1,418. 

1,416 

1,415 

1,435 

1 1,435 
j 1,430 

1.390 
! 1,414 
1,417 
1,410 

19181st Qtr. 
2nd ,, 
3rd ,, 
4th „ 

1,553 

1,549 

1,514 

1.579 

1,562 

1.574 

1,522 

1,599 

1.783 

1,828 

1,705 

1,692 

1,481 

1,526 
1,509 
1,589 

1,502 

1.521 

1,487 

1,508 

1,561 

1,561 

1,522 

1,585 

: 1 

I 1,447 
i 1,478 

II 1,449 
lUvX) 

! 1.433 
1,450 
. 1,422 
| 1,459 

1,438 

1,430 

1,481 

1,436 

I 1,459 
1,456 
1,452 
1,405 
1,409 

1.452 
1.471 

1.453 

1,434 

1,483 

1,427 

I 1,429 

1,453 

1 1,475 
,1,426 
j 1,426 

1 1,448 

; 1,506 
1,501 
' 1,515 

1.446 

1,477 

1,445 

1,482 

1918 

January .. 
February .. 
March 

A pill 

May 

June 

July 

August 
September 
October .. 
November.. 
Doce.mber 

1.545 
1,558 

1,555 
1,552 

1.546 
1.548 
1,530 
1,501 

1.501 

1.502 
1,569 
1,606 

! 1,552 

1.566 

1.566 

1.565 
1,576 
1,581 

1.566 
1,504 
1,498 
1,560 
1.589 
1.048 

1,798 
1,773 
1,780 
1,787 
, 1,818 
1,850 

1 1,788 
1,859 
3.668 
1,654 
1,673 
1,751 

1,471 
1,489 
i 1.483 
1,518 
1.528 
1,687 
1,527 
1.498 
1,501 
1,551 
1,581 
1.036 

1,505 
1,497 
1,500 
1,512 
1,521 
1,529 
1,510 
i 1,470 

1 1.475 

1 1,467 
! 1.504 
1,553 

I, 554 
1.566 

1.561 

1.562 
1,560 

1.562 
' 1,551 

I I. 508 
1,507 
1,564 
1.574 
1,616 

I 1,435 
1,440 
1,458 
, 1,402 

I 1,486 
1,486 

li 1,467 
i 1,448 

II 1,437 
! 1.477 

1,507 
-1 1,487 

1,415 
1,422 
|1,465 

1,480 

1 1,487 
1,482 
1,164 
1,409 
1,400 
1.411 
1,447 
1,428 

1,448 
1,452 
1,460 
1,473 
1,481 
1,478 
1,469 
1,421 
1,390 
1,394 
1,438 
1,446 

1,449 

I 1,443 

1 1,452 
1,492 
! 1,514 
i 1,514 
1,514 
' 1,503 
1,485 
1,500 
1,511 
1,534 

! 1,435 

1 1,446 
: 1,456 
! 1.462 
: 1.484 
|1.484 

1 1,460 
; 1,438 
1.431 
1.467 

1 1.498 
j 1,480 


of Labour Report. No. G; 
Labour Report No. 8. 
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Retail Prices, House Rent, and Purchasing-Power of Money. 


<sl 


xj 7 . ^ Pcfod and Groceries (46 Commodities), Index-Numbers for Each of Thirty Towns, 
with Weighted Average of Six Capital Towns in 1911 as Base (= 1000)— cont. 


Queensland—Index-Numbers. 


South Australia—Index-Numbers. 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

191 <5 

1917 

1918 

0 

.=■ 

1,102 

1,042 

1,078 

1,373 

1,420 

1,405 

1,495 

j c3 

1 | ! , a 

O • « C. 

| EH j ~ 

I, 100 1,142 

• 1,045 1,007 

J, 088 1,145 

1,40:5 1,429 

1,432 1,530 

i 1,390 1 1.427 
1.490 1,523 

j 2 . 

1 OH 

1,292 

1.212 

1,200 

1,546 

1.599 

1,574 

1,700 

{" 
1 £ 

1,144 

1,073 

1,088 

1,372 

1,422 

1,413 

1,563 

U .J 
|.ss§ 
■ssi 

l^, 

1,123 

I 1,060 
1,102 
, 1,396 
1,452 
1.420 
1,517 

1 «J 

1 jg 

1 3 

; -d 

< 

• 

1,154 
1,119 
• 1,215 

1 1,187 
1,532 
1.445 
, 1,553 

, g ■ s 

• *3 ^ 

W | 

1,154 1,195 
1,139 1,161 
1,210 I 1,247 
1,506 I 1.560 
1,583 1.604 

1,535 1 1.579 
1.569 1.628 

C 

0 

3 

a 

c3 

• a 

1,031 

1,021 

1,062 

1,382 

1,407 

1.422 

1,487 

! ti 

| 

0 

0 

1 1,1G0 
1,103 
1,208 
1,504 
1,593 
! 1,552 
, 1,590 

i 1 j O 
•is« . 

I 7 

I 

j 

1,152 

1,119 

1,212 

1,4S1* 

1,537 

1,457 

1,556 

1912 1st Qtr. 
2nd „ 
3rd „ 
4th ,, 

! 1,095 

I 1,095 
1,105 
1,111 

1,115 1,100 
11,100 i,14S 

1 1,088 1,125 

i 1,095 1,132 

1,295 

1,294 

1,283 

1,299 

1,132 

1,150 

1,159 

1,128 

"17 

1,122 
i 1,119 
j 3,122 

j 1,128 

1,100 

1,147 

1,192 

1,177 

i 1,108 1,102 
1,147 ‘ 1,202 

1 1,178 ; 1,201 
1,193 : 1,213 

970 

1,017 

1,063 

1,069 

1,125 

1,134 

1,190 

1,193 

1,100 

1,145 

1,183 

1,176 

1913 1st Qtr. 

1 1,030 

1,018 1,004 

1,233 

; 1,079 

1,055 

^ 1,123 

• 1,140 1,155 

■ 1,018 

1,109 

1,122 

2nd „ 

1,000 

' 1,047 1,074 

1,231 

1,116 

1,070 

j 1,145 

1,101 1,183 

1,037 

1,118 

1,144 

3rd „ 

1,010 

: 1,054 1,052 

1,192 

1,058 

1,050 

1,117 

1,137 1,162 

I 1,039 

1,117 

1,118 

4th „ 

1,035 

1,05S 1,07S 

1,191 

1,041 

1,055 

1,090 

1,119 1,142 

1 9S9 

1,088 

1,09 L 

1 

1914 1st Qtr. 

1,044 

1,078 :1,110 

1,218 

1,090 

1 1,070 

i 1.147 

! 1,140 1.161 

: 1,030 

, 1,166 

( 

1 1,144 

2nd „ 

1,058 

1,050 1,125 

1 1,255 

1,073 

j 1,082 

1,250 

1,252 1,255 

: 1,06G 

1,291 

' 1,246 

3rd „ 

1,085 

1,009 I 1,101 

, 1,252 

I 1,070 

1,105 

' 1,229 

1,231 ‘ 1,283 

1,067 

1,319 

! 1,228 

4th „ 

, 1,124 

1,15L ! 1,180 

1,338 

j 1,114 

1 J,151 

1 

3,233 

1,209 1,289 

: 1,084 

1,294 

I 1,231 

1915 1st Qtr. 

1,193 

1,228 1 1,201 1 

1,428 

1,221 

1,223 

i 1,315 

1,328 1,402 

1,189 

1,353 ! 

1,317 

2nd „ 

1 1,318 

1,300 ; 1,361 

1,553 

1,360 ; 

1,347 

1,500 

1,622 , 1,553 

1,395 1 

1,515 j 

i 1,506 

3rd „ 

1,450 

1,483 1,406 ! 

1,549 

1,422 

1,463 

1,002 

1,024 ! 1,673 

1,498 ' 

1,607 1 

1,603 

4th „ 

1,531 

1,549 1,030 i 

1 1 1 

1,600 

1,484 

j 

1,552 j 

! W* j 

1,552 j 1,612 1 

1,445 | 

1,540 

1 

1,529 

I 

1916 1st Qtr. ' 1,551 

1 1,554 i 1,603 

1,078 

1,523 | 

1,572 

1.5i>0 

! 

1,591 | 1,648 ! 

j 

1,481 i 

1,598 

1,556 

2nd „ 1 1.450 11,453 1,580 

1,645 

1,440 ! 

1,484 i 

1,574 

1,610 i 1,043 1 

1,512 

1,630 

1,578 

3rd „ 

1,350 

1 1,383 i 1,447 

1,530 

1,373 

1,383 1 

1,021 | 

1,579 1 1,565 

1,461 I 

1,584 

1,525 

4th „ ; 

1,341 | 

| 1,338 : 1,431 

1__ 

1,539 

1,353 ! 
_1 

1,307 , 

1,469 i 

1,548 i 1,561 ! 

1,426 | 

1,568 

1,477 

1917 1st Qtr. ^ 

1,349 I 

1,308 1,384 ; 

1,542 

! 

1,335 

1,364 !| 

1 

1,476 

1,564 ! 1,583 | 

--- 

1,419 1 

1 

1,560 : 

1,485 

2nd ., I 

1,373 

1.352 1,409 ! 

1,570 

1,374 

1,391 1 

1,469 1 

1,572 1,605 : 

1,441 1 

1,586 I 

1,482 

3rd ., I 

1,419 

1,404 1,410 

1,575 

1,440 

1,433 ' 

1,402 | 

1,494 1 1,552 

1,408 1 

1,521 ! 

1,416 

4th „ J 

1,180 

1,498 j 1,473 

1,010 

1,503 

1,492 | 

1,432 ; 

1,511 j 1.575 1 

1,419 | 

_(' 

1,539 | 

j 

1,444 

1918 1st Qtr. I 

1,447 ! 

1,400 • 1,483 J 

1,002 

1,493 ; 

1.466 | 

1,514 

1,571 11,630 

1,463 

1,596 i 

1,522 

2nd .. 1 

1,482 ; 

1,448 | 1,503 

1,081 

1,529 | 

1,490 

1,607 

1,584 1 1,647 j 

1,513 i 

1,003 

1.605 

3rd j 

1,488 

1.51.5 1.500 J 

1,699 

1,588 

1,513 

1,538 1 

1,552 1 1,002 1 

1,488 j 

1.566 

1,54 1 

4 til „ 


1,014 ; 1,599 

1,758 

1,612 j 

1,589 ;! 

1,554 j 

1,567 j 1,033 

1 1 

1,485 ! 

1,594 

1,557 

1918 


T 

1 








January .. 

1,437 

1,407 1,161 j 

1,653 I 

1,485 j 

1,456 

1,504 I 

1.582 1,637 

1,460 

1,012 

1,515 

February .. 

J ,449 

1,396 i 1,509 | 

1,660 1 

1,495 1 

1,469 

1.499 1 

1,568 1,630 

1,457 

1,597 

1,510 

March 

1,450 

1.416 1,480 | 

1,071 i 

1.500 1 

1,473 

1.539 

1,502 1.622 

1,471 

1,579 

1,542 

April 

1,472 

1,434 ! 1.505 , 

1,085 

1,511 ■■ 

1,490 

1,587 

1,568 j 1,030 

1.477 

1,507 

1,585 

May 

1,480 

i.nu !..5oi | 

! ,684 

1,520 1 

1,490 

1.020 1 

1,595 1,657 

1.523 

1.611 

1,618 

June .. j 

1,494 

1,470 ! 1,502 1 

1,675 

1,556 1 

1,509 

1,614 

1,590 1 1.654 

1.538 

1.002 

1,612 

July .x. 

1,186 

1,496 | 1,485 1 

1,670 

1,568 j 

1,504 

1,559 

1.572 1,627 1 

1.511 ! 

1,586 

1,602 

\UjZUSt 

1.483 

1,505 1.514 i 

1.702 

1,583 ! 

1.510 !. 

1,530 

1.540 1 1.583 ] 

1.484 ! 

1,500 

1,533 

September > 

1.495 

1,546 : 1.519 | 

1.727 • 

1,614 ; 

1,525 

1,525 

1,538 1,597 1 

1.469 

1,554 

1,528 

October 

1,191 

1,540 ' 1.521 ; 

1,729 

1,595 | 

J ,522 

1.510 1 

1.531 1,004 

1.400 • 

1,557 

1,516 

November.. 

1,577 

1,631 j 1,619 ! 

1,778 

1.615 ! 

1.005 

1,541 ; 

1.502 ; 1,613 , 

1,492 I 

1,555 

1,545 

December 

1.617 j 

1.071 ! 1,057 

1,768 j 

1,716 

1,642 

1,610 i 

1,000 : 1,680 : 

• _1 

1,497 

1,070 

1,011 


Index-numbers for each oi Mie months oi 1,912. 1913, 1914 an 1 13 Jart uiven on pp. 33-5 of Labour 
Report No. 6 ; for J9I0 on pp. 371-3, Labour Tlcivort .No. 7 : and loi 1917 on r,,». 32-4 j, a bom 
Report No. 8 * 

























































(tail Prices, House Rent, and Purchasing -Power of Mone\ . 
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'Tolfirad Groceries (46 Commodities), Index-Numbers forr E achof Thirts^ Towns, 
with Weighted Average of Six Capital Towns in 1911 as Base ( 1000) 


Western Australia—Index-Numbers. 

-Z 


TASMANIA—IN DEX-N UMBERS. 


a ■§*=■ § 
~ ^ 25 I * 


! t 


2 «2 2 
&5T K 


CH | * 

i^S 

€8* 

C- . w - ' ® 

I pSjo ] £ 


<H. 

c: . 'll ' ^ 

O , "toe «.2 «^!* 

S .'ISi 1*5 : 

o > r 


1912 

1,345 

1,077 

1,370 

1913 

1,207 

1,607 

1,301 1 

1914 / 

1,302 1 

1,654 

11,323 , 

1015 : 

1,483 

1,809 

1 1,510 ! 

1310 

1.342 | 

1 1.823 

1.570 ! 

P>17 

1,505 

1 l .790 

: 1.520 

1918 ! 

1,486 

1,784 

1,479 

1912 lit Qtr. : 

: 1,301 

l ,659 

1,310 

- . . 

! 1,408 
; i,368 

; 1,730 

1,435 

3rd .. 

1.071 

1.406 

4th ., 

1,303 

1,050 

1,364 


! 1,403 1,410 1,4 
. 1,352 ! 1,386 1,2 


,418 

,344 


1.(152 1,620 1. 


1,190 
1,164 
1,212 
1,445 
i 1,523 
■ 1,544 
1.635 


1,125 

1,073 

1,130 

1,406 

1.504 

1.510 

1.575 


1 302 1,201 1,289 .1,132 
1 268 1,181 1,291 1,149 

1 290 1,205 ! 1,305 1,196 


1*571 l’,512 1,581 1,450 

1*052 1,011 » 1,661 i 1,535 

. ! i -t r i 1 n < r* 1 (U 


1,088 | 1,615 I 1,647 1 1,548 
1.732 1,625 1.729 1,626 


1.129 11,140 
1,095 1.1C3 
1,144 1.155 
1,410 1,428 
1,495 1.508 
1.472'1,481 


1.514 j 1,52: 


1,441 J ,439 
1,133 . 1,435 
1,373 , 1,420 


1,477 

1,435 

1.382 


1,098 
1,145 
1,235 
1.288 


1,021 
1.110 
1,17 L 
1,189 


1 225 1.082 1,192 I 1,088 

1,276 1,169 1,272 1,149 

1320 ' 1,237 1,341 | 1,226 

I 1*378 1,327 1,352 1,267 


1 


1.049 ; 1,005 
, 1.111 11,125 
1.186 1,194 
1.160 1.176 


] 

1913 1-t Qfcr. i 

2ml ! 

SS ;; ! 

1,275 1,595 1,298 j 1,349 

1,299 1,621 1,334 1,370 

1 248 , 1J122 1,298 , 1,359 . 

1,245 1,590 1.274 1,328 

i dftA l *146 1 1 158 1,062 ,1.259 1,182 1 1,280 

1*407 i ’1 7- l’,188 . 1090 1X87 l,20r> j1,331 

1*887 UOSI 1.170 .1,080 1,200 1.1M . 1,389 

1,308 1,323 1,139 ll.Oul l,2u9 1,14.> , 1,-62 

1,142 1,100 1,118 
1171 1.117 1 1,129 

1 157 1.091 J 1,107 

1,125 : 1.070 1 1,062 

1914 0r Qtr. 
2nd ., 
3rd ., 

4 th „ 

---i— : 

1 245 1,580 1,260'1,330 i 

1,296 | 1,017 1,315 ,1,373 

1,336' 1,693 1,356 1,431 

1,330 1,727 1,362 j 1,440 

I 399 1 3 4, 0 1,102 1,075 ' 1,245 1,149 1,285 

l’49u 1*368 1,231 1,133 1,280 1.193 ,1,312 , 

, {’482 1*417 1,212 L143 1,291 >1,98? 11,811 

1*503 i'420 1,243 1,170 j 1,342 . l,24i> 1,311 

1,146 1,104 1,115 
1,206 11,158 1.163 
1,201 1,151 t 1.163 

1,230 1 1,161 * 1,174 

1915 1st Qtr. 
2nd ,, 
3rd ., 

4th „ 

1,420 1,747 1,473)1,483 

1 508 ' 1,790 ' 1,531 1,590 

1.546,1,882 1,571 1 1,654 

1,400 *1,812 1,488*'1,586 

1 596 ’ 1 496 1.293 i 1,225 | 1.377 1,302 11,404 

1 088 1 57G 1,413 1,348 1,510 1,431 

i i*7 xl 1*623 1,341 1,52S ' 1,713 3,047 

| Vfi\l ' 1,542 1,534 1,523 , 1,084 1,068 1,717 

1,283 1,235 1.248 
i 1,405 ; 1.364'1,378 
■ 1,559 1,554 1,588 
1,555 1,512 1,534 


me unite. 11,504 . 1,823 ' 1,532 ,010 , lfig 

-1.1 „ 1,564 1,825 . J,0;‘4 j ‘’Jt'j 

-.1 i 1,580 1,851 3,622 .m. > ; 0 .044 

**h 1,520 1,794 1,568 l,0o6 1,598 l,o84 


1,593 1,544 

1.555 ! 1,539 
1,489 1,475 

1,452 1 1.456 


1 692 
1 1.690 
1,635 
1,593 


1,628 

1,058 

1,605 

1,559 


1,087 
1,701 
i 1,654 
1,600 


1.590 1,540 1.549 
1.569 1.510 1,524 

1,474 1.446 , 1.46* 




1.491 1,509 1,567 ; 1,590 


l'487 l'.OlO 1,594 , 1,622 
1*608 1,632 1,629 1,662 


1,507 1.448 ; 1.459 

1,603 1,461 1,473 
1.5IU 1,487 • 1,493 


l.o: i.y - ' -’- A . 

1,560 ' 1,709 1,670 1,708 1.040 1,491 { 1,500 


1 


•“ l-< Qlr. 
2nd 


1.480 
1.53 


191 ^ 
•'anviary 


fsv—^ 

4oi>rn;uv 

Mur. 1. ‘ .. 

May 1 ;; 
.3 *me 
•Inly 
August 
8uptcmUu- 
October 
Xovi-mO-'r. . 
hu enih. i 


1,825 
,1,792 
L,4 ! 1,7 

1,457 j 1.769 


1.482 | 1.572 
1.520 1 1,057 
1.463 1,599 

1.443 1,540 


1.628 
i 1.634 
■ 1.571 
j 1.560 


i1,593 
I 1,535 
! 1.525 


1.059 
1,645 
1,594 


1,582 I 1.707 1.603 
1,584 I 1.748 i 1.630 
1,554 ! 1.729 1.579 


1*64 1 : T.580 .1,744 1,624 


1,712 1.040 

1.720 , 1,635 
1.726 1.596 

1.758 i 1,03 1 


1,501 1,511 
1,527 1.550 
1.491 1,591 
1,538 1.545 


1,188 1 ,£59 
!1,812 


,446 
1,506 1,803 
1,529 ! 1,797 
1.524 , 1.791 
I • 

1,491 ,1J79 

1.403 i 1,771 
' . ■ 
1,440 : 1,752 


1 1,491 
. 1,458 
1.498 
I 1.514 
!1,524 
1.539 
! 1,493 
1,457 
I l .439 
; 1,443 
,1.442 
1,444 


1,560 l 1,006 


| 1,598 
i 1,633 
i .656 
1 1.G82 

’ } ! -- 7 , 

, 1.556 
1.544 
1.54 1 

i 1.535 


1.630 
1,639 
1,633 

1.630 
1,389 
1,501 
1.563 
1,560 
1.566 
1.550 


1,680 
1,658 
I 1.639 
I 1,641 
1 1,048 
; 1,04." 


,1.571 
l 529 
, 1.573 
t 1,589 
. 1,585 
1,600 

11,538 - - , 

1,528 ! 1.575 : 1.542 


1,577 

1.584 

1.584 
1,583 
1,588 

» t .580 


1.627 1 1,583 


1 1,518 " 1,582 1 1,588 
I,.i30 i 1,616 I 1,57 i 
i 1.529 : 1,042 1.573 


1.510 | 1,605 ' 1,593 


1 1.713 
1.712 
1,696 
; 1.717 
' 1.758 
I 1,769 
1.740 
. 1.725 
i 1.716 
1,715 
j 1,745 
I 1.771 


| 1,000 
j 1,670 
I 1,654 
I 1.605 
11,017 
; l ,625 
1,020 
1.562 
] 1,550 
1,640 


1.727 
1,711 
1,700 
1,704 

l .733 

1.731 
1,724 
l .72 1 

1.732 


13)20 1.764 

1.013 1 , 77 ^ 


1.051 
| 1,0" 
1,62.'' 

! 1.632 
i 1,638 
1,630 
j 1,625 
j 1.581 

! 1,593 
j 1.610 
1 l ,632 
1.653 


1,493 
1.500 
1,510 
1,519 
1,526 
1.532 
1,511 
1.483 
1.430 
1.51b 
1.540 
1.558 


1,505 

1.510 


! 1,519 
1,528 
1,539 
i 1,541 
: 1,522 
i 1,491 
11,489 
! 1,521 
1,547 
. 1.560 


Ir^ex-nnmberaforeacUof the months of 1912, 1913, 19 U ami m^are 
lor 1916 on pp. 371-3 m Labour import. No. ,, .mil for 1.l* 


given on pp. 33-5 of Labour llepoi l, N<» 
on pp. 32-4, Labour Report N'«* 8. 






























Retail Prices, House Rent, and Purchasing-Power of Honey. 


—- 

louse Rents. Index-Numbers for Each of Thirty Towns, with Weighted Average 
of Six Capital Towns in 1911 as Base (= 1000). 


<SL 


N.S.W.— Index-Numbers. * || Victoria—Indbx-Numbisrs. 


Sydney. 

Newcastle. 

i Broken 

11111.* 

Goulburn. 

•(jgmTftna- | 

1 

Weighted 

Average, 

N.S.W. 

Melbourne. 

Ballarat. 

. 

Bendigo. 

Geelong. 

Warrnam- 

booL 

Weighted 

Average, 

Victoria. 

1912 1.183 

699 

! 689 

918 

683 

1,112 

1,016 
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808 
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995 

802 

1,179 
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644 

670 
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1915 1,220 
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292 
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771 
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638 

653 
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1,013 

1916 1,212 
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524 

1,090 

765 

1,140 

1 1,089 

637 

639 

901 

1 784 

1,017 

1917 11,216 

771 

651 

1.120 

777 

1,148 

! 1,124 

628 

642 

937 

794 
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846 

703 

1,125 

788 

1,187 

1 1.180 

628 

703 

929 

788 

1,095 

1912 1st Qtr. 1,116 

670 

631 

927 

659 

1,050 

1 985 

669 

645 

844 

766 
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2nd „ 1,169 
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648 

927 

659 

1,097 

1,002 

677 

664 

873 

766 

049 

3rd „ 1,230 

714 

714 

889 

706 

1,153 

1,031 

607 

657 

888 

736 

968 

4th „ 1,218 

743 

752 

931 

708 

1,148 

1,047 

582 

070 

867 

769 

978 

1913 1st Qtr. 1,222 

773 

755 

939 

755 

1,155 

1,069 

626 

' 669 

859 

780 

999 

2nd „ 1,241 

792 

770 

1,020 

774 

1,175 

1,080 

632 

: 671 

859 

776 

1,014 

3rd „ 1,246 

792 

796 

11,010 

836 

1,180 

1,099 

632 

| 675 

865 

776 

1,025 

4th „ 1,275 

783 

780 

1 

1,010 

843 

1,204 ; 

1,105 

630 

679 

859 

779 

1,030 

1914 1st Qtr. 1,273 
2nd „ 1,286 

1 

! 783 

779 

A,057 

857 

1,203 1 

1,120 

644 

; 673 

829 

804 

1,041 

783 

780 

1,058 

845 

1,214 

1,144 

1 1,147 

644 1 

678 

906 

810 

1,004 

3rd „ 1,285 

i 783 

741 I 

1,000 

834 

1,212 1 

644 | 

678 

908 

784 

1,067 

4th „ 1 1,271 

1 783 

1C9 

1,093 

806 

1,176 | 

: 1,093 

643 I 

650 

i 

905 

781 

1,021 

1915 1st Qtr. 1,228 

81J 1 

222 

1,093 

! 772 

1,144 

: 1,092 

038 

1 654 

879 

786 

1,019 

2nd „ 1,219 

811 

293 

1,098 ! 

772 ; 

1,140 

1,087 

638 

i 657 

880 

789 

1,015 

8rd „ 1,219 

793 1 

293 

1,098 1 

772 

1,138 i 

, 1.079 

634 

! 649 ! 

879 

758 

| 1,008 

4th „ 1,213 i 

785 i 

360 j 

1,151 

767 , 

1,136 

, 1,081 

634 

651 

i 876 

757 

1 1,009 

1910 1st Qtr.' 1,208 j 

779 | 

393 

1 

1,048 j 

767 1 

1,131 

1,088 

640 

644 1 

902 

774. 

1,016 

. . 

779 , 

454 

1,100 | 

763 i 

1,139 

1,085 

638 

644 

901 

784 

1,013 

3rd „ j 1,214 

784 i 

G2L 

1,115 

766 

1,146 I 

1,083 

G38 

633 

901 

768 

1,016 

4th „ | 1,214 ! 
. 1 1 

770 1 

626 

1,098 

768 

1,145 : 

3,097 j 

634 

635 

901 

788 

1,022 

1917 1st Qtr. , 1,213 ‘ 

771 

630 

1,107 

763 

1,144 , 

1,115 

628 

621 

937 

794 

1,037 

2nd , 1,213 1 

770 

64 5 

1,124 

731 

1,147 1 

1 1,111 

628 


037 

793 


3rd 1,213 i 

771 

660 

1,124 

783 

1,140 | 

1,129 

628 

639 

987 

794 

1,049 

4th j 1,223 

771 

. J 

669 

1,126 

782 

1,156 

1 1,143 

628 

673 j 

987 

794 

1,064 

19181st Qtr. j 1.238 I 

778 

676 

1,125 1 

732 i 

1,189 ' 

11,152 j 

628 

j 

086 

926 

784 

1,071 

2nd ,, 1,255 ! 

806 ' 

698 

1,125 

782 

1.18fi 

1 1.157 1 

628 

699 ' 

926 

781 1 

I 1.075 

3rd ,, 11,251 1 

888 

714 

1,125 

782 

Moo 

• 1.131 i 

023 

713 1 

020 

790 

11.096 

4th ., 1 1,262 j 

OU | 

721 

1,125 

804 

1.203 i 

! 

628 

713 1 

936 

799 

! 1,136 


• See remarks r* Honoi- Rent on page 45, 






























































MIN ISTfty 



Prices, House Rent, and 


Purchasing-Power of Money. 



House Rents In'ex-Numters for Each of Thirty Towns, with Weighted Average 
of Six Capital T wns in 1911 as Base ( 1000).— cant . 



Queensland — Index-N u mb ebs . 

South Australia — Index-Numbers. 
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1914 

1915 

1916 

1017 

1918 

804 

863 

882 

859 

847 
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905 

800 

751 

753 

744 

705 

724 

795 

705 

758 
762 

759 

760 
786 
796 

601 

592 

589 

586 

584 

632 

670 

803 

719 

059 

629 

642 

711 

777 

777 

814 | 
826 < 
808 1 
796 

815 
859 

1,160 

1,125 

1,040 

932 

930 

959 

1,022 

576 

588 

602 

612 

060 

701 

746 

731 

785 

780 

615 

769 

824 

878 

650 

678 

724 

718 

731 

716 

729 

803 

903 

922 

848 

700 

760 

771 

1,0S7 

1,063 

092 

891 

899 

928 

987 

1912 1st Qtr. 
2nd „ 
3rd „ 
4th „ 

802 

804 

809 

802 

829 

829 

761 

780 

690 

690 

710 

730 

01T 
600 
597 
597 

802 

705 

912 

732 

777 

777 

780 

773 

1,165 

1 1,172 
! 1,160 

1 1,145 

i 

689 

589 

587 

585 

724 

724 

733 

737 

641 

641 

652 

667 

805 

805 

805 

796 

1,091 

1,097 

1,086 

1,075 

1913 let Qtr. 
2nd „ 
3rd „ 
4th „ 

840 

800 

800 

8.91 

779 

763 

737 

726 

748 

760 

700 

763 

587 

594 

595 
593 

762 

752 

715 

647 

I 

801 
815 
812 | 
830 1 

1,148 
1,147 
■ 1,116 
1,093 

573 

592 

589 

596 

758 

772 

800 

808 

667 

076 

672 

695 

844 

895 

936 

936 

1,078 

1,080 

1,056 

1,038 

1914 1st Qtr. 
2nd „ 
3rd „ 
4th „ 

832 

891 

890 

865 

740 

745 

703 

703 

757 

760 

766 

767 

588 

592 

585 

585 

647 

047 

076 

067 

824 

831 

833 

816 

'1,076 
1,069 
1,052 
| 962 

679 

613 

624 

594 

823 

844 

844 

1 607 

703 

722 

737 

735 

936 

940 

943 

869 

1,023 

1,021 

1,008 

917 

1915 1st Qtr. 
2nd „ 
3rd „ 
4th „ 

853 

866 

860 

859 

738 

755 

753 

729 

767 

7 CO 
752 
752 

! 587 
585 
585 
585 

G27 

030 

629 

630 

804 
814 
809 

805 

1, 042 

924 

1 929 
931 

588 

584 

640 

634 

607 

607 

607 

638 

713 

718 

717 

722 

805 
805 
800 
j 794 

899 

*83 

890 

892 

1916 1st Qtr. 
2nd ,, 
3rd „ 
4th „ 

841 

814 

848 

853 

730 

700 

670 

719 

752 

770 

770 

770 

580 

585 

585 

585 

630 

630 

024 

683 

793 

795 

704 

804 

.. . 

j 

j 928 
!• 929 

i 931 
, 934 

051 

601 

601 

669 

686 

764 

813 

813 

727 

733 

734 
732 

760 

760 

760 

700 

V 

892 ‘ 

898 

902 

905 

1917 1st Qtr. 
2nd „ 
3rd „ 
4th „ 

855 

801 

861 

859 

717 

723 

728 

723 

780 

780 

786 

786 

1 

620 

023 

636 

649 

684 

1 60S 
| 710 

| 744 

810 

815 

817 

817 

J_ 

i 953 
053 

I; 960 
! 909 

677 

700 

708 

714 

818 

820 

826 

820 

713 

713 

711 

726 

700 

760 

700 

700 

921 

923 

930 

938 

1918 1»t Qtr. 
2nd 

3rd ,, 

4 th ., 

885 
! 887 
, 920 
927 

742 

760 

831 

843 

780 

799 

1 799 

! 799 

1 

646 

1 646 

094 
694 

752 

777 

783 

795 

837 

843 

870 

882 

1 082 
II 1,016 

t 1,037 
j 1,054 

743 

743 

744 
752 

832 

838 

874 

967 

726 

730 

730 

731 

760 

760 

706 

792 

951 

979 

1,000 

1,020 


* See IU rmirka re House Hi nts on V - 45. 
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38 Heta, “ i>ltICKS > House Rent, axi> Puucuasixo.I'oweh of Money. 


House 


Rents., Index-Numbers for Each of Thirty Towns, with Weighted Average 
of Six Capital Towns in 1911 as Base (= 1000)— cont. 


Western*. Australia—Index-Numbers. 


Tasmania—I ndex- X umbeiis. 
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on page 45. 
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Purchasing-Power of Money. (Food, Groceries and House Rent Combined). 
Index-Numbers for each of Thirty Towns, with Weighted Average for Six 
Capital Towns i n 1911 as Ba s e ( ~ 1000)._ 

N.S.W.—Index-Numbers. Victoria—In pkx-N umbers. 
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. 1,362 

1 1,185 

1,368 

1.319 

1,146 

1,136 

1 1.258 

1,106 

1,291 

3rd „ 

: 1,388 

1,312 

1,325 

i 1,301 

! 1,180 

1.3G8 

1,300 

1,116 

1,095 

1,224 

1.189 

1,289 

4th „ 

1,374 

1,197 

. 1,327 

i 1,341 

: 1,175 

1,354 

1,280 

1,002 

1,092 

! 1.195 

' 

1.249 

1917 1st Qtr. 

! 1.381 

1,211 

! 1,322 

i 1,352 

1.178 

1,361 

1,280 

1,083 

I 

: 1,077 

1,213 

1.159 

1,240 

2nd ,, 

‘ 1,386 

! 1,217 

1.331 

! 1,334 

1,188 

1,360 

1 1,288 

t 1,084 

( 1,100 

1,232 

1,171 

, 

3rd „ 

; 1,434 

1,229 

11,298 

; 1,822 

1,107 

1,406 

1,300 

1 1,078 

j 1.096 

1 1.221 

1,172 

1,2(8. 

4th „ 

' t ,425 

1 t.233 

1 1,308 

| 1,344 

1,208 

1,400 

1,308 1,087 

j 1,009 

1,219 

1,169 

1,27. 

1018 1st. Qt r. 

! 1,424 

1,230 1 

! 1,328 

1.335 

t .206 

1.400 | 

1,326 

i 

1,102 

1 1.120 

1 

; 1,237 

1 1,175 

• 

2nd 

. 1,428 

1 ,258 

1,364 

1,301 

1 1,217 

1,407 

1,346 

! 1.112 

, 1,1,61 

: 1,250 

1,208 

1.209 

1,312 

■trd 

: 1.400 

1,261 

I 1,398 

1.351 

; Mon 

1,380 j 

| 1,339 

' 1,096 

' 1,13i 

1,222 


4th .. 

1 ;i49 

1,317 i 

j 1,294 

! 1,399 

! 1,219 

1,428 ! 

1,383 

! ins 

1,135 

! 1,225 

! 1,221 

• 


* See remarks rt House Kenton page 45 









































































Retail Prices, House Rent, and Purchasing-Power of Money. 


Purchasing-Power of Money. (Food, Groceries and House Rent Combined.) 
Index-Numbers for each of Thirty Towns, with Weighted Average for Six Capital 
_ T own s in 1 911 as Base ( = 1000 ).-^-con t. 




Queensland- 

-Index-Numbers. 

South Australia- 

-Index-Numbers. 

Brisbane. 

Toowoomba. 

I 

1 ILock- 

harapton. 

Charters 

Towers. 

Warwick. . 

| Weighted 

1 Average, 

i Queensland. 

Adelaide. 

Kadina. 1 

Moonta and 1 

Wallaroo. 

Port Pirie.* , 

Mt. Gambier. 

Petersburg. 

Weighted | 

Average, 

S.A. ; 

1912 

979 

977 

962 

1,008 

1,004 

, 981 

1,157 

917 

. 1,004 

874 

1 

i 1,014 

1,126 

1913 

969 

924 

940 

957 

928 

959 

1,121 

013 

1,006 

i 880 

! 1,024 

1,090 

1914 

997 

950 

988 

1 988 

912 

988 

1,143 

960 

1,055 

. 923 

11,12G 

1*122 

1915 

1,162 

1,133 

1,154 

1,151 

1,067 

1,155 . 

1,259 

1,139 

1,172 

: 1,109 

1 1,234 

l|243 

1916 

1,188 

1,133 

1,216 

1,182 

1,102 

, 1,182 

1,285 

l,2u4 

1,261 

1 1,165 

, 1,251 

1,275 

1917 

1,181 

1,116 

1.163 

1,187 

1,124 

1,172 ; 

1,245 

1,193 

! 1,269 

: 1,132 

1 1,220 

1 239 

1918 

1,252 

1,208 

1,224 

1.277 

1,240 

1,247 

1,335 

1,231 

1,320 

1,176 

1,253 

i 

j 1*323 

1912 lBt Qtr. 

975 

998 

970 

1,014 

995 

980 

1,127 

895 

982 

838 

993 

1,096 

2nd „ 

970 

989 

960 

1,009 

995 

979 

1,157 

918 

1,006 

862 

999 

l)l26 

3rd ,, 

984 

954 

955 

1,001 

1,058 

981 

1,183 

935 

1,000 

894 

1,032 

1,146 

4th „ 

984 

906 

9C7 

1,010 

965 

982 

1,164 

943 

1,017 

904 

1,030 

1,135 

1913 1st Qtr. 

950 

920 

934 

968 

949 

951 

1,133 

907 

1 992 

874 

1 1,000 

1,104 

2nd ,, 

978 

930 


969 

966 

969 : 

1,146 

927 

! 1,014 

889 

1,026 

1,118 

3rd „ 

966 

923 

932 

947 

917 

055 

1,116 

912 

1.Q13 

888 

1,043 

1 092 

4th „ 

976 

922 

948 

945 

879 

962 

1,092 

904 

1,005 

868 

1,025 1 

! 

1,069 

1914 lBt Qtr. 

977 

939 

965 

959 

908 

969 

1,118 

913 

1,022 

806 

! 

1,072 

1,094 

2nd , t 

990 1 

1 928 

973 ; 

I 983 

898 1 

979 

1,176 

989 

1,086 

925 

1,147 ! 

1,153 

3rd „ 

1,005 

943 

999 1 

978 

912 

993 

1 1,166 

081 

1,103 

932 

1,164 1 

1,137 

4th „ 

1,018 

992 

1,014 

1,029 

930 

1,013 

1,122 

957 

1,009 

040 

1,120 ' 

1,102 

1915 1st Qtr. 

1,053 

i 

1,026 

1,058 

1,079 

977 ! 

1,051 

1,162 

1,024 

1,075 

093 

1,152 

1,145 

2nd „ 

1,132 

un 

1,116 

1,155 

1,060 

1,128 

1,267 j 

1,136 

1,164 

1,117 1 

1,248 

1,250 

3rd „ 

1,208 

1,183 

1,173 

1,153 

1,096 

1,194 

1,325 

1,220 

1,236 i 

1,177 | 

1,304 

1,310 

4th ,, 

1,255 j 

1,212 

1,269 

1,218 

1,133 

1,245 

1,282 

1,174 

1,212 

1,148 1 

1,234 

1,268 

1916 1st Qtr.l 

1,259 ! 

1,216 

1,289 

1,227 

1,156 

1,252 

1,295 

1,205 1 

1,253 

1,171 

1,253 

1,283 ’ 

2nd „ 

1,205 ! 

1,144 

1,247 i 

1,200 

1,107 , 

1,201 

1,309 1 

1,220 

1,282 

1 192 

1,272 

1,299 

3rd „ 

1,147 | 

1,090 

1,109 1 

1,142 

1,066 * 

1,141 

1,278 

1,202 

1,256 

1,162 

1,245 

1,269 

4tU „ 

1,140 J 

1,083 

1,160 

_1 

1,147 

1,077 

1,135 

1,267 . 

1,188 

! 

1,251 

1,134 

1,231 

1,249 

1917 1st Qtr. 

1,146 

1,065 

1,138 ' 

1,163 ! 

1,068 

1,137 

1.261 ^ 

1,200 1 

1,269 

1,128 1 

1,231 

1,253 

2nd „ 

1,168 i 

1,095 

1,163 

1,181 | 

1,096 ; 

1.154 

) ,257 

1.216 1 

1,285 t 

1,142 

1,246 

1,252 

3rd 

1,189 ; 

1,126 

1,171 1 

1,189 I 

1,142 

1,180 

1,221 | 

1,171 

1,264 j 

1,122 

1,208 

1,2ie 

4th ,. 

1,225 ' 

1,179 

1,190 j 

1,215 

l ,191 j 

1,216 

1,242 | 

1,183 | 

1,267 ! 

1,134 

1 ' 219 

1.286 

1918 1st Qtr. 

1.216 

1,133 | 

i,i"7j 

1,244 1 

1,188 j 

1,208 

1,295 

1,231 

1,302 

1,160 1 

1,252 

1.287 

2nd ., 

1,237 | 

1,168 l 


1,256 1 

1,220 

1.229 

1.364 1 

1,239 1 

1.315 | 

1.191 1 

1.250 j 

1.348 

3rd ,, 

1 « wti4 

1,234 { 

1,215 

1 ,286 | 1.257 

1,251 ) 

1,332 

1,220 : 

1,303 | 

1,177 ; 

J.23.H i 

! .310 

4th „ 

1,101 1 
_1 

1,297 

1,270 j 

1,321 { 1,294 j 

1,299 , 

1,349 ( 

1,232 1 
1 

1,359 

1,175 1 

1.265 1 

1.330 


* See remarks re House Kent on page 45. 
















































































/ETAiL Prices, House Kent, and Pubchasing-Po weop Money. 41 

_chasing-Power of Money. (Food, Groceries and House Rent Combined.) 

Index-Numbers for each of Thirty Towns, with Weighted Average for Six Capital 
Towns in 1911 as Base ( = 1003)— cont. 


<SL 


Western Australia—Index-Numbers. 


Tasmania—I n dex-N umbers. 


L. 


Perth. 

— 

i 1 
I 

*3 1 

W 1 

Midland 
Junction and! 

Guildford. 

s 

1 I 

1 

o 

Weighted ; 

Average, 

W.A. 

Hobart. 

a 

3 

o 

o 

a 

a 

Zeehan. i 

Beacons fie Id. 

Queenstown. 

Weighted 

Average. 

Tasmania. 

O > 

SS 1 

1*5 j 

•as 1 

<|*3 

|a b 

1912 

1,154 

1,334 j 

1,123 

1,104 

1,255 

il 

1,191 ; 

1,042 

999 

952 

827 

988 

| 

1,012 | 

1,101 

1,080 

1913 

1,128 

1,270 

1,101 

1*082 

1,259 

1,158 

1,053 

971 1 

928 

804 

989 

1,007 

1,104 

1,080 

1914 

1,143 

1,291 

1,104 

1,111 

1,315 

1,175 

1,090 

1,014 

898 

813 

1,021 

1,041 

1,140 

1,118 

1915 

1,122 

1,398 

1,204 

1,194 

1,386 

1,261 

1,233 

1,190 I 

1,048 1 

991 

1,208 

1,199 

1,278 

1,255 

1919 

1,260 

1,418 

1,220 

1,214 

1,372 

1,297 | 

1,278 

1,253 

1,095 • 

1,034 

1,260 

1,251 

1,324 

1,301 

1917 

1,246 

1,398 

1,186 

1,193 

1,349 

1,275 j| 

1.301 

1,258 

1,083 1 

1,034 

1 22 S 

1.261 

1,318 | 

1,294 

1918 

1,239 

1,393 

1,161 

1'144 

1,323 

1,207 

1,356 

1,310 

1,145 : 

1,040 

1,272 

1,313 

1,362 

1,336 

.1912 1st Qtr. 

1,116 

1,333 

1,068 

1,082 

1,203 

1,160 

, 978 

.939 ' 

907 

701 

933 

951 

1,038 

1,023 

2nd „ 

1,184 

1,373 

1,146 

1,120 

1,266 

1,222 

1 1,010 

991 | 

937 

806 

980 

991 | 

1,087 

1,068 

3rd „ 

i;m 

1,326 

1,150 

1,120 

1,291 

1,210 

1,073 

1,023 

968 

846 

1,017 

1,040 

1,146 

1,120 

4th „ 

1,143 

1,306 

i;iso 

1,087 

1,265 

1,177 

| 1,107 

! 

1,039 i 

907 

894 

1,022 

1,066 ; 

1,130 

1 

; 

1,118 

1913 1st Qtr. 

1,126 

1,284 

1,098 

1,075 

1,252 

1,159 

1,053 

964 

931 

805 

983 

1,005 

1,101 

1,078 

2nd „ 

1,145 

1,272 

1,121 

1,091 

1,273 

1,172 

1,064 

981 ! 

947 

819 

1,012 

1,019 

1,117 

i,093 

3rd 

1,118 

1,274 

1,100 

1*087 

1,261 

1,152 

! 1,053 

979 1 

935 

812 

986 

1,010 

1,103 

1,078 

4th „ 

1,123 

1,249 

1,085 

1,070 

1,251 

1,149 

j 1,041 

959 I 

899 

782 

975 

994 

1,096 

1,071 

1914 lot Qtr. 

1,112 

1,245 

1,069 

1,076 

1,288 

1,141 

' 1,056 

976 

887 

785 

987 

1 1,008 

1,117 

1,090 

2nd „ 

1,143 

1,269 

1,101 

1,106 

1,314 

1,170 

1,009 

1,014 

897 

804 

1,029 

1,046 

1,154 

1,127 

3rd 

1,104 

1,314 

1,185 

1,131 

1,357 

1,197 

; 1,091 

1,025 

891 

828 

1,034 

1,046 

1.150 

1,124 

4th ,, 

1,152 

1,334 

i!m 

1,131 

1,301 

1,191 

1 1,H2 

1,041 

916 

834 

1,034 

1,064 

1,140 

1,118 

1915 1st Qtr. 

1,193 

1,361 

1,178 

1,158 

1,359 

1,231 

1 1,141 

1,078 

934 

867 

1,088 

1,095 

1,174 

1.151 

2nd „ 

1,235 

1,394 

1,211 

1,211 

1,402 

1,270 

ii 1,214 

1,159 

1,012 

938 

1,179 

1,174 

11,247 

1,226 

3rd „ 

1,255 

1,439 

1,237 

1,238 

1,413 

1,296 

, 1,290 

1,265 

i 1,132 

1,071 

1,271 

1,264 

1,358 

1,333 

4th „ 

1,200 

1,399 

1,188 

1,170 

1,370 

1,248 

1 1,286 

1,262 

i 1,114 

1,083 

1,293 

1,262 

1,338 

i 

1.310 

191R Kt Qtr. 

1,243 

1,418 

1,206 

1,182 

1,390 

♦ 

1,280 

|| 

1,317 

1,276 

|1,116 

I 1,045 

1,276 

. 3,281 

1,350 

1,326 

2nd „ 

j 1,278 

1 1,410 

1,219 

1,208 

1,386 

1,305 

, 1,296 

1,274 

,1,115 

! 1,059 

1,284 

1 1,270 

11,333 

1,310 

3rd , 

1,287 

1,435 

1,258 

1,257 

1,375 

1,318 

1,259 

1,236 

. 1,087 

j 1,032 

1,256 

; 1,234 

1,316 

1,294 

4th „ 

1,262 

1 1,402 

1,219 

1,200 

1,335 

1,282 

Ii 1,242 

. 

1,224 

1 1,002 

1 1,005 

1 1,224 

. 

! 1,217 

J_ 

I 1,300 

11.87# 

L 

!917 1st Qtr. 

1,242 

1 

1 1,377 

1,191 

1,194 

1.342 

1,269 

1 1,268 

1,245 

1 1,066 

1 1,004 

j 

1 1,108 

i 1,236 

1,302 

! 

1 1,279 

2nd „ 

1,274 

1 1,393 

1,217 

1.239 

1 1.351 

1,207 

H 1,263 

1,243 

i 1,068 

1,021 

11.213 

1,235 

11,309 

1 1,287 

3rd „ 

1,234 

1 1,399 

1.171 

1,204 

1,345 

1,267 

1,205 

1,253 

1.070 

1 1,041 

1.236 

1,257 

1.328 

1 1,301 

4th 

1,232 

' 1,424 

1,160 

] ,136 

1,359 

1,209 

|| 1,377 

1.289 

1,122 

J 

1 1,008 

1,204 

J 

1,317 

1,334 

! 1,310 

191K 1st Qtr. 

1,235 

1,415 

1,164 

1,129 

1,341 

1,208 

1,304 

1,804 

1.125 

1,061 

1,264 

1,316 

1,345 

1.820 

:tnd 

1,208 

1 1.398 

1,188 

1,179 

1,344 

1,200 

.1,350 

1,310 

1 1.150 

j 1 *.046 

1,200 

11,313 

, 1,365 

' 1.339 

3rd „ 

1,230 

i 1.373 

1,152 

1,145 

1,307 

1.256 

, 1,337 

1,302 

1,147 

1 1,014 

1 1,270 

1,800 

1.349 

. 1.325 

4th ,, 

1,223 

;1,386 

1,140 

1,123 

| 1,302 

1 252 

' 1,366 

1,324 

1,156 

1,041 

1,289 

• 1,325 

1,887 

1 1,359 


• See remarks rt Houb® Bent on page 45. 





























































Retail Prices, House Rent, and Purchasing-Power of Money. 


(i.) Food and Groceries (46 commodities ).—Information as to varia¬ 
tions in prices of Group-1. (Groceries), Group II. (Dairy Produce), and 
Group III. (Meat) are collected monthly, and in the tables on pp. 33 
to 35 the index-numbers for the combined expenditure on the three 
groups are given at yearly, quarterly, and monthly intervals. 


(ii.) House Rent. —Information as to variations in housing accom¬ 
modation is collected quarterly, and index-numbers at yearly and quar¬ 
terly periods are given in the tables on pp. 3G to 3S. 

(iii.) Food, Groceries , and House Retit combined-. —The tables on 
pp. 39 to 41 furnish comparisons in the form of index-numbers of 
the variations in the combined expenditure on the 46 items of food and 
groceries and housing accommodation at yearly and quarterly periods 
for 1912 to 1918 inclusive. It should be observed that the index-num¬ 
bers in these tables are comparable in every respect in so far 
as they relate to the capital towns with those given on page 28 for the 
respective groups, and where they relate to the same period are of course 
identical in both tables. Thus for the years 1912 to 1918 inclusive, the 
index-numbers for the six capital towns are (as they should be) the 
same in both sets of tables. 

The last columns in each of the above tables refer to the weighted 
average for the thirty towns. The method of computing these weighted 
average index-numbers is explained in Report No. 1, page 35. The 
population weights used in the computations are as follows _ 


Population Weights used in Computation of Index-Numbers in different towns 
in order to arrive at the Weighted Average for each fciate and for the 
Commonw alth, with Weighted Average for all Towns as Base. 



Town. “ ' 

■p 

Town. 

! ! 

i “ | Town. 

; 

i £ j 

[u. 

p 

! ! 

Town. “ : Town. 

i & i 

| ! 

Sydney . .i(533 Melbourne 500 Brisbane ! 
.Newcastle } 62 [Ballarat 53 T’woornba ! 

Br'kon Hill; 31 Bendigo 41 Ifk’hmfcon 1 

Gouibum 13 Geelong 34 ChtrsTwra’ 

Bathurst ! 9 'W'narnbo'l 9 'Warwick 

140 :Adelaide 

20 'Kadina.etc 

2 1 L>t. Pirie 

17 Mt.Gamb’r! 
G 1 Petersburg 

190 

it 

7 

3 

Perth, etc. 105 
K&lg'lie.etc 3! 
Mid.Jn.,elc 7 
Bunbury - 4 

Gerald ton 4 

Hobart 

Launceston 

Q'nstowu 

Zeehaii 

Benc’ns field 


(iv.) Care to Avoid Erroneous Comparisons. —It is, of course, ob¬ 
vious that the index-numbers given in -the separate parts of the table 
cannot be directly compared with each other, in order to shew the re¬ 
lative cost of (say) house rent and groceries and food, since the weighted 
average cost in 1911 is in each case made equal to 1000, although Hi - 
cost is, of course, not the same. 

' • Relative Cost of Food and Groceries and Housing Accommodation 

in Different Towns, 1918.- —Thu figures given in the following table 
<hf3W the relative index-numbers for 1918 in the thirty town-, for 
which particulars are regularly collected. The index-number* are 
comparable in all respects, and further, it will be observed that the index- 
numbers m the last, column of the table are identical for each tow n with 
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^ r/ii etair Prices, House Rent, and Purchasing-Power of Money. 4:i 

those given in tho table on pages 39 to 41 for the year 1918. The first column 
gives the relative expenditure on groceries and food. The second, third, 
fourth, and fifth columns give comparative information with regard to 
expenditure on house rent for houses of four, five, and six rooms, and for 
all bouses respectively, while the remaining columns give similar infor¬ 
mation for food and groceiies, combined with house rent of each class 
of house indicated. 

1918.—Index-Numbers, shewing Relative Cost in each of Thirty Towns, of Food and 
Groceries and House Rent (including 4, 5, and 6-roomed Houses, and all Houses), 
compared with Weighted Average Expenditure on Groceries, Food and Rent 
(all Houses) in the Six Capital Towns in 1911 as Base (— 1000). 


<SL 


Town. 


JSew South Wales- 
Sydney 
Newcastle .. 
Broken Mill* 
Goulbum 
Bathurst 

Weighted Average.. 

Victoria— 

Mel bourne .. 
Ballarat. 

Bendigo 
Geelong 
Warrnambool 

Weighted Average .. 

QUMV.NfjI.AND— 

Brisbane 
Toowoomba 
Rockhampton 
Charters Towers 
Warwick 

Weighted Average 

-Sown AiWTKALIA— 
Adelaide 
Moonta, etc. 

Fort Fine* .. 

Mt. Gambler 
Petersburg .. 

Weighted Average 


Perth, etc. .. 
Kalgoorlie, etc. 
Mid. Junction, »t« 
Bunbury 
GcraWtnn 

Weighted Averag 

Tanmanja - 
Hobart 

Baunccston .. 
Zeetan 
llear.onwtlold 
Queenstown 

Weighted Averag 

Clemmon wealth 
Weighted Average 


r | 

1 Grocer- 
! ies and 
| Food. , 

1 

House Rent. 

Four- 
roomed | 
Houses 

only. 

Five- 

roomed 

Houses 

only. 

Six- 

roomed 

Houses 

only. 

__j 

All 1 

Houses i 
Weight¬ 
ed 

Aver¬ 

age. 

| 

.. 912 

403 

I 

572 j 

515 

.. 922 ' 

271 

357 

438 1 

347 

• 

265 

345 

418 

289 

899 

307 

405 

548 

463 

$86 • 

217 

291 

380 

324 

.. ; 918 ' 

382 

407 

552 

488 

.J 804 

348 

442 

i 

o3< 

485 ; 

849 

143 

210 

290 

258 | 

850 

.189 

207 

350 

289 

..! 351 

233 

332 

428 

382 1 

.. 879 

239 

310 

369 

324 | 

..! 802 

317 

408 

501 

449 I 

< 

..: "*88i 

230 

300 

1 

1 410 

371 | 

861 

192 

259 

313 

1 327 

897 

208 

202 

348 

327 i 

.. 1,002 

217 

290 

338 

275 ‘ 

-I 021 

152 

245 

370 

1 319 

..j 894 

225 

294 

I 

387 

353 ’ 

915 

' 313 

411 

! 526 

420 j 

.. 924 

229 

: 295 

388 

307 

959 

• 325 

! 384 

415 

361 ; 

..' 870 

218 

! 272 

365 

1 300 

937 

240 

323 I 375 

1 316 ; 

917 

305 

! 398 

500 

400 ' 

• • 

i— 

870 

I 306 

! 381 

| 468 

363 ! 

.. 1,051 

357 

434 

520 

342 

. 

1 230 

307 

! 365 

290 i 

.. 938 

! 211 

• 262 

299 

206 I 

942 

353 

451 

! 

1 537 

38i 1 

915 

312 

1 387 

471 

352 ! 

..i 963 

308 

377 

437 

393 , 

928 

270 

304 

439 

382 | 

.. 1,020 

134 

170 

207 

125 

958 

02 

! 90 

108 

82 ! 

.. 1,019 

! 27J 

327 

375 

: 253 ; 

958 

270 

i 348 

410 

355 , 


Groceries, Food and Rent, 
including Houses haying— 


Four 

Rooms. 


Five 

Rooms. 


1.315 

1.193 

1,297 

1,200 

1,103 

1,300 


l,0 9 i 

1,084 


1,117 

1,073 


1,119 


1,399 

1,279 

1,377 

1,304 

1,177 

1,385 


1,300 


£3 


1,187 

1,140 

1,159 

1,292 

MOO 


413 


1,284 1,343 

tts.as 


1,257 

1,485 

1,178 

1,200 

1,393 


352 , 1,227 1,302 


1,271 ' 1,340 
1,198 ! 1,292 
1,154 1,190 

1,020 | 1,048 


439 1,225 1.310 1,400 


Six 

Rooms. 

i 

All 

Houses 

Weight¬ 

ed 

Aver- 

age. 

1,481 

1,300 

1,445 

1,447 

1,266 

1,427 

1,269 

1,321 

1,362 

1.219 

1,470 

3,406 

fill 

1,349 

1,107 

1,130 

1,233 

1,20;. 

l 1,863 

1,311 

1,291 

1,194 

1,245 

1,340 

1,297 

*85 

*8? 

i 1,281 

1,247 

1 

1,441 

t 1,312 
1,374 
1,241 
| 1,312 

1,3 AS 

1.251 

1.320 

33 

; 1.428 

1,323 

mt 
\ gg 

1.479 

1.239 

*8S 

1,386 

1,207 

1,400 
i 1.367 
; 1,227 

: 

j i.-3 ;>o 
1,310 
1,145 
| 1,040 
j 1.272 


! 1,313 
} 

1,400 

; U3S8 
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Retail Prices, House Rent, and Purchasing-Power of Money. 



The weighted average for all houses is obtained separately for each 
of the thirty towns by “ weighting” the rent paid for each class of house 
by the number of houses in each respective class in each town. If 
houses of only one particular size are included, different results may be 
obtained. This is evident when it is remembered that the distribution 
of houses according to number of rooms is substantially different in 
some of the towns; that is to say, there are a greater number of large, 
and therefore of relatively more expensive, houses in some towns than 
in others, and vice versa , and consequently the weighted average rents 
in the former class of town refer to a larger size of house than in the 
latter class. Separate results are accordingly given for the several 
classes of houses specified in the table. 


The figures in the last four columns furnish results for expenditure 
on groceries and food, combined with expenditure on rent, for each of 
the three classes of houses indicated, and also for the weighted average 
for all houses. 


Some few words as to the proper interpretation of the preceding 
table may not be out of place. The total expenditure in each town for 
food and groceries, as well as the average rental paid, is multiplied 
by a number representing the population of the town, and a weighted 
average expenditure for all towns is thus computed. The weights used 
are given on page 42. The relative expenditure in each town for (a) 
food and groceries, (b) house rents, and (c) food, groceries, and house 
rent combined, is shewn, the base of the table being the weighted aver¬ 
age expenditure in the six capital towns for 1911 — 1000. Thus in each 
horizontal line the sum of the index-number for food and groceries and 
that for rent of houses of each specified size is equal to the index-number 
for food, groceries, and house rent combined, taking the corresponding 
house-rent group. The table is cbmpaiable in all respects, and in 
addition shews the proportionate cost of food and groceries and of 
rent. For example, taking the last line in the table on the preceding 
page, it may be seen that taking the weighted average expenditure for 
all the towns on food, groceries, and average rents to be £1336, the 
expenditure on food and groceries alone is £897 (1st column), and the 
average rental £439 (5th column), the sum of the two latter amounts 
being £1336. Again, if it be desired to ascertain the relative expendi¬ 
ture for food and groceries and rent of four-rccmed houses, it will be 
found the figures are £897 and £328, which, together amount to £1225 
(6th column) In addition to shewing the relative cost of food and 
groceries and house rent (for different classes of houses) in each town in¬ 
dividually, the table also furnishes comparisons as to the relative cost of 
these items as between the several towns. Thus taking food and gro¬ 
ceries only (1st column), it may be seen that commodities which would 
cost £912 in Sydney can be purchased for £864 in Melbourne, or £915 
in Adelaide. Again, taking the combined expenditure on food, gro¬ 
ceries and house rent for houses of five rooms (7th column), it will be 
seen that an expenditure of £1306 in Melbourne is equivalent to an 
expenditure of £1399 in Sydney. £1326 in Adelaide, £1485 in Kalgoorlie, 
or £1393 in Gerald ton. 


try . 


Detail Prices, House Rent, and Purchasing-Power of Money. 


The index-numbers are reversible, and may be used for compari¬ 
sons as to purchasing-power of money as between any of the towns in¬ 
cluded. Thus if it be ascertained that the average rental of five-roomed 
houses in Melbourne is, say, 16s. lOd. weekly, and the average rental of the 
same class of house in Sydney is required, all that is necessary is to multi¬ 
ply the rental in Melbourne by the index-number for five-roomed houses 
in Sydney and divide by the index-number for Melbourne (3rd column), 
l’6s. lOd. x = 18s. 6d., which will be found to be the average rental 
of five-roomed houses in Sydney (see Appendix V.). 

(i.) Food and Groceries .—As regards food and groceries it may be 
seen that the weighted average of the five towns was above the weighted 
average for all towns for 1918 in New South Wales, South Australia, 
Western Australia, and Tasmania, and lower in the remaining States. 
The most expensive towns are Kalgoorlie in Western Australia, and 
Broken Hill in New South Wales, Kalgoorlie being 17.2 per cent., and 
Broken Hill 15.1 per cent, above the weighted average for all towns. 

(ii.) House Rent .—It will be seen that taking house-rents of any 
size of house given, or of the weighted average of all houses, Sydney, 
Melbourne, Goulburn and Adelaide are the most expensive towns, while 
Beaconsfield and Zeehan, in Tasmania, are the cheapest. 

With reference to house-rents in Broken Hill and Port Pirie, it is 
necessary to observe that for some time after the outbreak of war a number 
of houses wore occupied at purely nominal or reduced rentals by families 
of which the wage-earner was out of employment. It was not until the 
latter half of 1916 that enquiries elicited the fact that normal con¬ 
ditions again obtained. It must be borne in mind, therefore, that for 
the years 1914, 1915 and 1916 the average rents in these towns have 
been computed iruaccordanco with special investigations which have been 
made each quarter 

(iii.) Food and Groceries and House Rent combined .—The last column 
in the foregoing table shews the relative cost according to average prices 
of the commodities and housing accommodation in each town during 1918. 
It may be seen that the average cost was greatest in Sydney, follow ed by 
Kalgoorlie, Goulburn and Hobart. The index-number for Sydney 
was 6.8 per cent., Kalgoorlie 4.3 per cent., Goulburn, 1.9 per cent., and 
Hobart, 1.5 per cent, above the weighted average cost for all towns. 
The cost was least in Zeehan and Beaconsfield, 22.2 and 17,1 per cent, 
respectively below' the weighted average oost for all towns. 


8. Purchasing-Power of Money. —In the following table the average 
cost for the six capital towns in the year 1911 has again been taken as base. 
This base has been taken as equal to 20s. instead of TOGO as in the former 
tables. The figures shew the variations in purchasing-yxnver of money 
from year to year in each towrn separately (in the vertical lines), and the 
relative cost in the several towns in each year (in the horizontal lines) 
It may be seen, for instance, that 20s. 7d. in Sydney in 1911 was 
equivalent to 18a. 4d. in Brisbane, or 19s. Id. in Hobart; or that 25s. 9d. 
in Melbourne for the second quarter of 1917 was equivalent to 15s. 5d. 
in Brisbane in 1901, or 22s. fid. in Perth in 1913. 
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Retatl Prices, House Rent, and Purchasing-Power of Money. 


urchasing-Power of Money.—Amounts necessary on the Average in each Year 
from 1901 to 1919 (1st Quarter) to purchase in each Capital Town what 
would have cost on the Average £1 in 1911 in the Australian Capital* 
regarded as a whole.* 



Year, 


j Sydney. 

Melb'rne 

J Brisbane 

Adelaide 

Perth. 

Hobart. 




8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

i 8. 

d. 

s. 

d. r 

8. 

d. 

| 8. 

d. 

1901 



.. 17 

10 

! 17 

5 

i 15 

5 

17 

3 

20 

C 

! 17 

5 

1902 



.. 19 

7 

1 18 

1 

1 16 

0 

17 

3 

21 

7 

i 17 

10 

1903 



.. 19 

2 

17 

7 

I 15 

9 

! 16 

9 

2L 

8 

t 17 

11 

1904 



.. 17 

5 

17 

1 

; i4 

8 

■ 16 

3 

, 20 

10 

17 

1 

1905 



.. 18 

9 

17 

7 

15 

5 

17 

6 

20 

11 

17 

9 

1906 



.. 18 

8 

! 17 

7 

15 

7 

17 

10 

20 

5 

18 

0 

1907 



.. 18 

G 

: 17 

6 

! 15 

11 

i 17 

11 

I 19 

9 

17 

9 

1908 



.. 19 

9 

' IS 

6 

17 

1 

19 

1 

20 

0 

, 18 

5 

1909 



.. 19 

9 

. is 

1 

17 

0 

. 19 

10 

' 19 

9 

19 

0 

1910 



.. 19 

11 

18 

10 

17 

6 

! 20 

2 

20 

6 

: 19 

0 

1911 



.. 20 

i 

19 

0 

18 

4 

21 

o 

22 

6 

19 

1 

1912 



.. 22 

11 

21 

1 

19 

7 

23 

2 

i 23 

1 

20 

10 

1913 



.. 23 

7 

21 

0 

: 10 

5 

: 22 

5 

, 22 

6 

21 

1 

1914 



.. 24 

1 

22 

1 

, 19 

11 

1 22 

10 

22 

10 

21 

10 

1915 



.. 26 

6 

25 

6 

! 23 

3 

1 25 

■j 

i 24 

5 

24 

8 

1.016 



.. 27 

10 

26 

2 

23 

9 

; 25 

8 

■ 25 

4 

25 

7 

1917 



..‘28 

l 

1 25 

11 

23 

7 

! 24 

11 

! 24 

11 

26 

0 

1918 



.. 28 

6 

1 27 

0 

25 

1 

26 

8 

24 

9 

27 

1 


/-let Quarter 21 

4 

j 19 

9 

19 

6 

, 22 

6 

• 22 

4 

1 19 

7 

1912. 

) 2nd 

.. 

22 

5 

' 20 

10 

i 19 

6 

23 

2 

23 

S 

. 20 

2 

J 3rd 


24 

1 

j 22 

1 

19 

8 

23 

8 

23 

6 

j 21 

5 


L 4th 

„ 

23 

10 

i 21 

8 

: 19 

8 

23 

3 , 

, 22 

10 

22 

2 


/-isfc 


' 23 

5 

! 21 

0 

; 19 

1 

22 

8 

22 

6 

1 21 

1 

1913< 

1 2nd 


23 

10 

i 21 

2 

! 19 

7 : 

22 

11 , 

22 

11 

21 

3 

3rd 

ff 

23 

6 

21 

1 

i 19 

) 4 ! 

22 

4 ’ 

22 

4 

21 

1 


L 4th 


23 

6 

20 

10 

: 19 

6 

21 

10 

22 

5 

20 

10 


/-Isfc 


24 

0 

21 

4 

; 19 

7 

22 

4 

22 

3 

21 

1 

1914-j 

1 2nd 


24 

3 

22 

7 

19 

9 

23 

6 

22 

10 

22 

0 

| 3rd 

,, 

24 

2 

22 

5 

i 20 

i ; 

23 

2 : 

23 

3 

21 

10 


L 4 fell 


24 

1 

22 

1 

20 

4 

22 

5 

23 

0 

22 

3 


c lfifc 


24 

7 

22 

11 

1 21 

1 

23 

3 

23 

10 

; 22 

10 

19HH 

1 2nd 


25 

2 

25 

3 

' 22 

8 

25 

4 

24 

8 

24 

3 

| 3rd 

»» 

28 

1 

27 

6 1 

1 24 

2 

26 

6 

25 

1 

25 

10 


'-4th 


28 

0 i 

26 

o : 

25 

T 

25 

8 

24 

1 

25 

9 

| 

r let 

Jt 

28 

4 

26 

9 

25 

o . 

dd 

25 

11 

24 

10 j 

26 

4 

191C*j 

1 2nd 


27 

10 

20 

5 

24 

1 

26 

2 

25 

7 ! 

25 

11 

| 3rd 

, 

27 

9 

26 

0 

22 

11 

25 

7 

25 

9 . 

25 

2 


l 4fch 

,, 

27 

6 

26 

7 1 

22 

10 

25 

2 

25 

1 j 

24 

10 


r 1st 


27 

7 

25 

7 

2° 

n 

25 

3 

24 

10 : 

25 

4 

J 

1 2nd 

,, 

27 

o i 

25 

9 

23 

3 

25 

2 

25 

6 

25 

3 

1917 1 

i 3rd 


28 

s: 

26 

0 . 

23 

9 : 

24 

5 

24 

8 j 

25 

11 

I 

L 4fch 


28 

6 I 

26 

2 i 

24 

0 

24 

10 

24 

8 

27 

6 

I 

-1st 

2nd 


28 

6 ! 

26 

6 ! 

24 

4 1 

25 

11 

24 

8 ! 

27 

3 

1918 J 

,, 

28 

r- 1 

' | 

26 

ii 

24 

9 

11 # 

3 

25 

4 1 

27 

1 ] 

1 

3rd 


28 

1 | 

26 

9 

25 

1 : 

26 

8 ■ 

24 

7 : 

26 

9 ‘ 

1 

“ 4th 


1 29 

0 

27 

8 ' 

26 

0 . 

27 

0 

24 

6 

27 

4 ! 

PM 9- 

-1st 


30 

6 ! 

28 

9 

27 11 

28 

4 

25 

8 

28 

8 


Weighted 
Average of 6 
I Capital Towns 

b. d. 

| 17 7 


17 2 

18 0 

18 0 
17 11 
19 0 

19 0 

19 5 

20 0t 
22 0 
22 1 
22 10 

I 25 7 

' 20 0 

I 26 4 

27 3 

20 9 

21 9 

22 11 

22 7 

22 0 
22 4 

22 i 
21 11 

22 4 

23 1 
23 0 
22 10 

23 6 

24 11 

27 2 

26 8 
27 0 

26 8 
26 4 

26 0 
20 0 
26 2 

26 7 
26 8 
20 1J 

27 4 

27 0 

27 9 

29 1 


• Thews results an* b . ,*<1 upou tin* regimen referred to on pp. 20-2 Labour Report No. 0, 
which includes food, pro*-Tice, arul housmg accommodation, 
t Basin of Table 


(i.) Groceries and Food only. -The following table has been com¬ 
puted in. the same manner as that indicated above, but relates to 
groceries and food (46 items) only. The average expenditure for the 
eix capital towns in 1911 has again been taken as the basis of the 
table ( =20s.), and the figures are, of course, comparable throughout. 

















etail Prices, House Rent, and Purchasing-Power or Money. i, 


Purchasing-Power o! Money.—Groceries and Food only.—Amount necessary on the 
Average in each Year from 1901 to 1919 (1st Quarter) to purchase in each 
Capital Town what would have cost on the Average £1 in 1911 in the Aus¬ 
tralian Capitals regarded as a whole.* 

















Weighted 

Year 


Sydney, t Melb 

ne. 

Brisbane. 

• Adelaide. 

Perth. 

i Hobart, i 

Average of 0 















CapitalTowna 




S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

S- 

d. 

S. 

d. 

8. 

d. ; 

s. 

d. | 

8. 

d. 

1901 



18 

4 

19 

4 

19 

4 i 

20 

7 

23 

8 I 

20 

3 

19 

4 

1902 



21 

4 

20 

4 

20 

4 i 

20 

6 

25 

6 

21 

0 

21 

1 

1903 



20 

7 

19 

6 

19 

9 

19 

8 

25 

8 

21 

1 

20 

4 

1904 


.. 

17 

6 

18 

4 

17 

10 

18 

10 

24 

3 

19 

8 

18 

5 

1905 

9 0 

• • 

19 

5 

19 

1 

18 

11 

19 

10 

25 

2; 

20 

7 

19 

8 

1906 


.. 

19 

3 

18 

11 

19 

2 

19 

8 

24 

9 

20 

11 

19 

7 

1907 


.. 

18 

9 

18 

6 

18 

11 

19 

0 

23 

11 

20 

o 

19 

l 

1908 



20 

7 

19 

11 

20 

(> 

20 

o 

24 

6 

21 

1 

20 

7 

1909 



20 

3 

19 

0 

19 

8 

20 

6 

24 

3 

21 

10 | 

20 

1 

1910 



20 

0 

19 

2 

20 

0 

20 

0 

25 

0 

21 

6 

20 

1 

1911 



19 

9 

18 

8 

20 

4 

20 

5 

26 

11 

21 

2 1 

20 

ot 

1912 



22 

6 

21 

8 

22 

0 

23 

1 

26 

11 

23 

10 

22 

6 

1913 



22 

8 

20 

6 

20 

10 | 

22 

5 

25 

4 

23 

3 

21 

11 

1914 



23 

1 

21 

10 

21 

* ; 

i 24 

4 

26 

0 

24 

3 

22 

11 

1915 



27 

11 

28 

3 i 

i 27 

G 

1 29 

9 , 

29 

8 

28 

11 

28 

4 

1916 



30 

5 

29 

3 

28 

6 

i 30 

8 

30 

10 

30 

5 

29 

11 

1917 



30 

10 

28 

3 

28 

2 ! 

! 28 

11 ! 

30 

1 

j 30 

11 

29 

r, 

1918 



31 

0 

29 

4 

29 

11 

31 

1 

29 

9 

i 32 

8 

30 

3 


r 1st Qt’r 

20 

9 

19 

9 

21 

11 1 

| 22 

0 

26 

0 

21 

10 

21 

0 

1912-j 

1 2nd 

9 f 

21 

10 

21 

5 

21 

11 ! 

22 

11 

28 

2 

] 22 

11 

22 

3 

1 3rd 


23 

11 

23 

2 

22 

1 

! 23 

10 

27 

4 

; 24 

8 

23 

9 


l 4th 

m : 

23 

6 

22 

3 

22 

3 

23 

G 

26 

1 

: 25 

9 

23 

2 


r 1st 


22 

9 

20 

9 

20 

9 

no 

5 

25 

6 

23 

2 

22 

0 

1913-j 

1 2nd 


23 

2 

20 

10 

21 

2 

i 22 

11 

26 

0 

23 

9 

22 

4 

1 3rd 

ff i 

22 

7 

20 

5 

20 

10 

[ 22 

4 

25 

0 

23 

5 

21 

10 


^ 4th 

♦t 

22 

1 

20 

0 

20 

S 

21 

10 

24 

11 

22 

9 

21 

5 

1 

r 1st 


1 23 

0 

20 

7 

20 

11 

22 

11 

24 

11 

i 23 

3 

22 

1 

1914-j 

1 2nd 

99 1 

23 

3 

22 

4 

21 

o 

25 

0 

25 

11 

1 24 

7 

23 

2 

| 3rd 

99 | 

23 

1 

22 

0 

21 

s 

24 

7 

26 

9 

! 24 

3 

23 

0 


L 4th 

99 

23 

1 

22 

4 

22 

6 

24 

8 

26 

7 

24 

10 

l 23 

3 


r 1st 

99 

24 

7 

23 

9 

23 

11 

26 

4 

28 

6 

25 

10 

| 24 

8 

1915-j 

1 

1 2nd 

99 

! 25 

9 

27 

8 

26 

4 

30 

a 

30 

2 

28 

3 

27 

3 

1 3rd 


30 

9 

31 

8 

29 

0 

32 

0 

30 

11 

30 

10 

31 

1 


'-4t,h 

, } 

30 

7 

29 

10 

30 

8 

30 

6 

29 

2 

1 30 

8 

30 

3 


r 1st 

ff 

31 

4 

30 

•> 

31 

0 

31 

0 

30 

1 

31 

10 

30 

10 

!916-j 

1 2nd 

99 

30 

4 

29 

8 

29 

1 

31 

6 

31 

3 

, 31 

1 

30 

2 

3rd 

99 

30 

o 

29 

0 

27 

1 

30 

5 

31 

7 

! 29 

9 

29 

4 

4fch 


29 

8 

28 

o 

26 

10 

29 

8 

30 

5 

1 29 

1 

28 

11 


1 st 


30 

0 

| 27 

II 

! 27 

0 

29 

6 

30 

0 

| 29 

10 

28 

11 

1917 

1 2nd 


30 

1 

1 28 

3 

I 27 

6 

29 

4 

31 

l 

: 29 

8 

29 

3 

| 3rd 


31 

9 

28 

5 

! 28 

5 

28 

1 

29 

8 

30 

8 

29 

9 


L 4th 

99 

31 

4 

i 28 

5 

! 29 

7 

< 28 

8 

29 

7 

33 

5 

29 

10 


r 1st 

99 

31 

1 

1 28 

1 l 

, 28 

11 

30 

3 

29 

7 

I 33 

2 

30 

0 

1918<j 

1 2nd 


31 

a 

| 29 

7 

29 

8 

32 

o 

30 

8 

1 32 

11 

30 

t\ 

1 3rd 

97 

30 

3 

j 29 

0 

29 

9 

30 

9 

29 

5 

31 

11 

29 

10 


L 4th 


31 

7 

29 

10 

31 

3 

31 

1 

29 

2 

! 32 

10 

30 

9 

3919—1st 

99 

34 

0 

1 31 

3 

34 

2 

33 

0 

30 

10 

33 

10 

32 

9 


• These results are based upon the regimen referred to on pp. 20-2 Labour Report No. 

t Basis of Table. 


(ii.) House Rent 0)dy .—The following table give* similar particular* 
for house rent only , the average for the six towns in 1911 being again 
taken as the basis of the table (= 20s.):- - 

























Retail Prices, House Rent, and Pijrchasing-Power of Money. 
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"^chasing-Power of Money—House Rent.—Amount payable on the Average 
in each Year from 1901 to 1919 (1st Quarter) for House Rent in each Capital 

__ n • / * 1 _ P o 1 “ _ loll I m A A lln A P omfnlfl 


Town, compared with a Rent of £1 in 1911 in the Australian Capitals 


regarded as a whole. 


Weighted 


Year. 

Sydney. 

Melb'ne. 

B. ibane. 

Adelaide. 1 

Perth. 

Hobart, j 

Average of 0 
CapitalTowne 



s. d. 

s. 

d. 1 

B. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

1901 .. 


17 3 

14 

8 

9 

9 

12 

7* 

16 

0 

13 4 ! 

15 l 

1902 .. 


17 3 

14 

11 

9 : 

10 

12 

7 

15 . 

11 

13 5 

15 2 

1903 .. 


17 4 

14 

11 

10 

1 

12 

7 

16 

o 

13 6 

15 3 

1904 .. 


17 5 

15 

3 

10 

2 

12 

7 

16 

0 1 

13 G 

15 4 

1905 .. 


17 10 

15 

5 

10 

5 

14 

0 

14 

9 

13 7 

15 8 

1906 .. 

. .1 

17 11 

15 

8 

10 

6 

15 

3 

14 

4 

13 9 

15 11 

1907 .. 


18 4 

16 

1 

11 

6 

16 

3 

13 

8 

14 2 

16 4 

1908 .. 


18 7 

16 

7 

12 

4 

17 

5 

13 

7 

14 7 

16 10 

1909 .. 


19 2 

16 

10 

13 

3 

18 

10 

13 

4 

15 0 

17 5 

1910 . . 


19 10 

18 

4 

14 

0 

20 

4 

13 

11 

15 6 i 

18 5 

1911 .. 


21 10 

19 

5 

15 

4 

22 

3 

16 

3 

16 1 

20 0* 

1912 .. 


23 8 

20 

4 

16 

1 

23 

2 

17 

7 

16 7 | 

21 3 

1913 .. 


24 11 

21 

10 

17 

3 

22 

6 

18 

7 

17 10 

22 4 

1914 .. 

.. 

25 7 

22 

6 

17 

8 

20 

10 

18 

3 

18 3 

22 8 

1915 •• 


24 5 

21 

8 

17 

2 

18 

8 

17 

0 

18 7 | 

21 7 

1910 .. 


24 3 

21 

9 

17 

0 

18 

7 

17 

4 

18 7 

21 7 

1917 .. 

.. 

24 3 

22 

6 

17 

5 

19 

2 

17 

5 

19 0 

22 0 

1918 .. 

.. 

25 0 

23 

7 

18 

1 

20 

5 

17 

8 

19 1 

22 10 

/-1st Qfc'r 

22 4 

19 

8 

16 

0 

23 

3 

17 

0 

16 3 

20 6 

_ ., . j 2nd 


23 4 

20 

0 

16 • 

1 

23 

5 

17 

2 

16 4 

21 1 

1912 1 3rd 


24 7 

20 

7 

16 

2 

23 

5 

I 18 

0 ’ 

16 10 

21 10 

'~4th 


24 4 

20 

11 

16 

0 

22 

11 

1 18 

3 1 

: 16 11 

; 21 7 

r 1st 


24 5 

21 

4 

16 

io ! 

1 22 

11 

! is 

3 

18 0 

22 0 

.... f2nd 


24 10 

21 

9 

17 

2 

22 

11 

l 18 

6 

17 9 

22 4 

1913 1 3rd 


24 11 

22 

0 

17 

3 

22 

3 

1 18 

7 

17 8 

22 5 

Mth 


25 6 

22 

1 

17 

10 

21 

10 

i 18 

11 

18 0 

22 8 

r lat 


25 6 

22 

5 

17 

8 

! 21 

C 

! 18 

5 

18 1 

22 8 

... f2nd 


25 9 

22 

10 

17 

10 

! 21 

5 

18 

5 

18 3 

23 0 

1914 • 3rd 


25 8 

22 

11 

17 

10 

21 

1 

18 

4 

18 5 

22 11 

^ 4th 


25 5 

21 

10 

17 

4 

19 

3 

1 17 

11 

18 6 

22 2 

r 1st 


24 7 

21 

10 

17 

1 

18 

10 

1 17 

5 

18 6 

21 9 

... J, 2nd 


i 24 5 

21 

0 

17 

4 

18 

6 ' 

16 

11 

18 7 

21 7 

,915 1 3rd 

” 

, 24 5 

21 

7 

17 

2 

18 

7 

: io 

10 

18 7 

21 7 

Uth 


| 24 3 

21 

7 

17 

2 

18 

7 

16 

10 

18 7 

21 6 

r 1st 


j 24 2 

21 

9 

16 

10 

18 

7 

17 

5 

18 5 

21 6 

.... f2nd 


i 24 3 

21 

8 

16 

11 

18 

7 

; 17 

5 

18 6 

21 7 

1910 i 3rd 


' 24 3 

21 

9 

17 

0 

1 18 

7 

1 17 

4 

18 7 

21 7 

Mth 


24 3 

21 

11 

17 

2 

! 18 

8 

17 

4 

18 10 

21 8 

X- 1st 

” 

24 3 

22 

3 

17 

10 

I 19 

1 

17 

5 

18 11 

21 10 

. _ - 2nd 

1 

24 3 

22 

3 

17 

3 

1 19 

1 

17 

5 

19 0 

21 10 

1917 ' 3rd 


24 2 

22 

7 

17 

3 

19 

2 

17 

6 

19 1 

22 0 

^4th 


24 6 

22 

10 

17 

2 

19 

5 

; 17 

6 

19 1 

22 2 

r 1st 


24 9 

23 

1 

17 

8 

19 

8 

17 

8 

18 10 

22 5 

- _ | 2nd 


25 1 

23 

2 

17 

9 

20 

4 

1 17 

8 

18 10 

22 8 

1918 i 3rd 


1 25 0 

23 

8 

18 

5 

! 20 

9 

, 17 

8 

. 19 4 

22 11 

*-4th 


' 25 3 

24 

7 

! 18 

6 

21 

1 

; 17 

9 

| 19 5 

23 5 

1919—1st 


25 5 

25 

0 

19 

1 

21 

8 

i 18 

3 

1 21 3 

23 9 


• Basis of Table. 


9. Monthly Fluctuations in Retail Prices of Food and Groceries, July, 
1914, to May, 1919. —The following table has been prepared in order 
to shew the variations in retail pricos of food and groceries since July, 
1914. the last month prior to the outbreak of war. Particulars for each 
town are given in the form of index-numbers for food and groceries in 
each of the months specified. In the last column the percentage 
* increase is shewn for each town in May, 1919, compared with 
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Retail Prices, House Rent and Purchasing-Power op Money. 


1914. It is necessary to observe that the index-numbers given i 
_ (lowing table are computed to the same base as those given in the 
preceding tables in this section, referring to food and groceries only, 
viz., the weighted average expenditure in the six capital towns for 1911 
of food and groceries (46 commodities) is made equal to 1000. 

Retail Prices Index-Numbers (Food and Groceries), for each of Thirty Towns for 
the Months spec.fled, with Weighted Average for Six Capital Towns in 1911 
as Base (=1000)4 



1914. 

« 

1915. 

1916.j 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

Per 

cent. 

in¬ 

Particulars. 

July. May. 

May. ! 

April. 

1 

May. 

April. 

May. 

April.; 

1 

1 - 
May. 

crease 

irom 

July, 

1914 

to 











May, 

1919. 

New sooth Walks— 

Sydney . 

Newcastle 

Broken FI ill 

Goulburn 

Bathurst 

1,153 

1,147 

1,408 

1,183 

1,097 

1,268 

1,235 

1,575 

1,312 

1.2« 

1,509 

1,507, 

1,817 

1,550 

l,479j 

1,513 

1,527 

1,806 

1,507 

1,461 

1,499 

1,527 

1,814 

1,476 

1,473 

1,552 

l,aoi> 

1,78/ 

1,513 

1,512 

1,546 

1,576 

1,848 

1,523 

1,521 

1,766 

1,759 

1,834 

1,738 

1,653 

1,768 

1,770 

1,827 

1,746 

1,003 

% 

53.3 

54.8 

24.5 

47.6 

51.6 

•Weighted Average 

1,165 

1,283 

1,622 

1,525 

1,514 

1,562 

1,560 

1,708 

1,770 

51.9 

victoria— 

Melbourne 

Ballarat 

Bendigo 

Geelong .. 

Warrnatnbool .. 

1.106 1,386 
1,103" 1,424 

1.107 1.390 

1,089 ].,350 

1,087) 1,404 

1,485 

1.506 

1,482 

1,514 

1,493 

1,410 

1,401 

1,403 

1,440 

1,431 

1,409 

1,406 

1,432 

1,432 

1,436 

1,462 

1,435 

1,48U 

1,473 

1,492 

1.486 
1,459 

1.487 
1,481 
1,514 

1,586 

1,530 

l,t>28 

1,532 

1,559 

1,564 
1,530 
' 1,522 
| 1,511 

; i,60c 

41.4 

1 38.7 

1 37.5 

41.5 
44.2 

•Weighted Average 

M05, 1,338 

1,483, 

1,411 

1,412 

1,462 

1,484 

1,576 

1,558 

41.0 

Queensland— 

Brisbane 

Toowoomba 

Rockhampton .. 
Charters Towers 

Warwick .. — 

1,057 

1,041 

1,156 

1,246 

1,083 

1,324 

1.371 

1.378 
1,588 

1.379 

1,401* 

1,457 

1,013 

1,644 

1.402 

1,364 
1,323 
1,400 
1,573 
1,348 

1,375 

1,360 

1 1,104 
1,582 
! 1,369 

1,472 
1,43 i 
1,000 
' 1,0 So 
1,511 

1,480 

1,440 

1,501 

1,084 

1,520 

1,718 1,704 
1,756 l,75o 

1,792 1,797 

l,94Ui 1,911 
1,771! 1,770 

! 61.2 
68.6 

55.4 
' 53.4 

63.4 

•Weighted Average 

1,082 

1,359 

1,512 

1,381 

1,394 

1,490 

1,496 

1,749 

1,738 

60.6 

South Australia - 
Adelaide 

Kadina.Moontn, Wallaroo 
Port Pirie 

Mt. Gambler 

Petersburg 

1,250 
1,230 
1,291 
1,064 
1,340 

1.48.31 1,584 
1,488' 1,612 
1,530, 1,643 
1,382' l,.VU 
1.5361 1.022 

1,485 
1,570 
1,000 
1.438 
1,573 

1,480? 1,587 
1,573 i,5dS 
1,603 1,330 

| 1,445 1,4 77 
j 1,584 1,597 

1,620 

1,595 

1,657 

l,523i 

1,6U! 

1,674 1,703 

1,0591 1,661 
\ 1,715' 1,726 
1,535; 1.543 
! 1,087 1,609 

36.2 

35.0 

33.7 
45.0 

26.8 

•Weighted Average 

1,247 

1,485 

1,580 

1,495 

1,491 

1,585 

1,618 

[ 1,071 

! 1,097 

36.1 

Western Australia— 

Perth. ' 

Ealgooilie and Boulder 
Mid. June. & Guildford 
Bunbury .. .. 1 

GeraUitou 

1,340 

1,664 

1,354 

1,413 

1,445 

1,502 

1,806 

1,532 

1,693 

1,689 

iJ 

1,814 

1,534 

1,008 

1,675 

1,530 

1.740 

1,552 

1.677 

1,621 

1,580 
j 1,799 

1 1,598 
1,753 
1,630 

1. 

1.529 
1,797 

1.530 
, 1,633 

1,039 

1,524 

1,791 

1,524 

1,656 

i,033 

1,706 1,891 
1,930 ; 2,188 
1,660 1,837 

1,723 1,895 
1,723 1,747k 

41.1 

31.5 

35.7 

33.6 

20.8 

•Weighted Average 

1,412 

1,573 

1,608; 

1,584 

! 1.6361 1,500 

1,585 

1,751 

1,940 

37.8 

Tasmania— 

Hobart .. 

Launceston 

Zeehan .. 

BeaconsQeld 

Queenstown 

1,211 1,401 

1,144 1,315 

1,292 1,531 
1,230 1,436 
1,315 1,519 

1,5511 
1,538 
1,683 

1 1,047 
1,097 

1,476 

1,485 

1,507 

1,58( 

1,598 

i 1,471 
! 1,478 
1,010 
1,587 
1,625 

j 1,641 
| 1,583 
1.717 
1,606 
1,704 

1,648 

1,588 

1,758 

1,617 

1,722 

1,705 
1,63 V 
1,804 
1,058 
1,843 

1,678 

1,045 

1,804 

1,078 

1,842 

38 0 
43.8 
39.6 
38.4 
40 1 

•Weighted Average 

1,201 1,309 

1,506' 

1,496 

, l»494j l ,032 

1,638 

1,095 

1,084 

40.2 

t Weighted Aver, for Cwth. 

1*104 

1,372 

1,524 

1,473 

M73 1,528 

1,539 

1,686 

1,696 

45.7 


* Average ior the five towns. T Average for thirty towns. 

t See remarks on page 31 of Labour Report No. 6 with reference to change of base period. 
t> index-numbers for the intervening months are given in Labour 

^Statfst^Noa 7 70°to'" *“ Labour Bullotins Nos - 17 nnd 18 > and in the quarterly Summaries 
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Tables of Prices and House Rents, 1918.— While tlio summarisi 
Its of price-movements are published quarterly, tlio actual data from 
which such results are obtained are published in full only annually. In 
appendixes to Report No. I, particulars were given of prices and house 
rents in the metropolitan towns in each year from 1901 to 1911, and in 
appendixes to Report No. 2, particulars were given of average prices 
and house rents in 1912 for each of the thirty towns from which returns 
are collected. In Appendixes I. and II. of Report No. 5 similar particulars 
were given for the year 1913; in Appendixes I. and HI. to Report No. <> 
particulars were given of average prices for 1914 and 1915; in 
Appendixes II. and IV. of the same Report similar information was given 
in regard to house rents. In Appendixes Nos. I and II of Report 
No. 7 ; in Appendixes Nos. I. and II. of Report No. 8, and in Appen¬ 
dixes Nos. IV. and V. hereof, information is given in regard to average 
prices and house rents respectively for the years 1916, 1917 and 1918. 


11 Increase in Cost of Food and Groceries and House Rent, 1918, 
compared with previous years. —The following tables have been prepared 
in order to shew for cadi capital town (i.) the total increase (or decrease) 
in the cost of food, groceries, and house rent combined in 1918 compared 
with each preceding year since 1901, and (ii.) amount of the percentage 
increase (or decrease) duo to variations (a) in prices of food and gro¬ 
ceries, and (6) in house rent. The sum of the percentages for any yoar 
and town in the last two parts of the' table must, of course, equal the 
corresponding total percentage in the first part of the table. Thus the 
total percentage of increase in cost of food, groceries, and house rent in 
Sydney for 1918 compared witli 1904 is 63.6 per cent., of which 45.4 
per cent, is due to increased cost of food and groceries, and 18.2 per 
cent, to increase in house rents. In any case where there has been a 
decrease (i.e., where the combined cost of food and grocorios and house 
rent, or if either separately was less in 1918 than in preceding years) the 
fact is indicated by a negative sign. 


Percentage of Increase or Decrease in Purchasng-Power-rf-Money Index- 
Numters in 1918 compare ! with previous Years 1901 to 1917. 


Yoar. 

j Sydney. 

j 

; Mclboarnc.i 

| Brisbane 

J 90i . . 

. .' 59.8 

" 1 

55.1 

62.7 

1902 .. 

. . 45.6 

49.2 

56.5 

j 903 .. 

. ., 48.9 

53.2 1 

58.6 

]904 .. 

63.6 

57.9 : 

70.5 

1905 .. 

52.2 

53.6 j 

62.7 

1906 .. 

. . 52.7 

53.6 

60.4 

1907 .. 

54.1 

• 54.0 

57.7 

IMS . . 

..j 44.7 

| 45.6 

46.3 

1909 . . 

44.3 

49.0 > 

47.2 

ioio .. 

. .1 43.4 

1 43.2 

42.8 

1911 •- 

38.4 

42.0 

36.9 

1912 . 

. . ; 24.2 

, 27.9 

27.8 

1912 .. • 

21.1 

28.3 

29.3 

1914 .. 

18.3 

22.0 

25.6 

1915 l. 

7.8 

5.7 

7.8 

1916*.. 

2.4 

3.0 

5.4 

1917*.. 

L.5 

4.3 

6.0 



* see 

i footnote 


Adelaide. 

| 

j Perth. 

l * 

Hobart. 

Weighted 
Average for 
0 Capital 
Towns. 

54.5 

20.7 

55.9 | 

| 54.9 

54.7 

15.0 

j 51.8 i 

46.5 

59.6 

14.2 

61.0 

49.6 

64.4 

19.0 

58.5 

58.7 

52.7 

18.6 

53.0 

51.1 

49.8 

21.0 

50.8 

51.0 

49.3 

25.9 

53.0 

51.8 

40.1 

23.8 

. 47.3 

43.3 

34.8 

25.4 

42.4 

43.7 

32.5 

21.1 

| 42.6 

40.5 

26.2 

10.1 

42.1 

36.1 

15.4 

7.4 

30.1 

23.7 

19.0 

I 9.8 

28.7 

23.3 

16.8 

8.5 

24.4 

19.5 

6.1 

1.4 

10.0 

6.5 

4.3 

| —2.1 

! 6.1 

2.8 

7.3 

—0.5 

4.2 

3.3 


to next page. 
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Percentage of Increase or Decrease in Purchasing-Power-of-Money Index- 
Numbers in 1918 compared with previous years 1901 to 1917 —conu 


Sydney. 


Melbourne. 


I 


Brisbane. 


Adelaide. 


Perth? 


Weighted 

Towns. 


Percentage due to Variations in Cost of Food and Groceries. 


1901 .. 

41.7 

34.0 

40.5 

35.8 

17.3 

1 

42.3 : 

36. G 

1902 

29.0 

29.4 

35.3 

36.0 

11.6 

38.6 

29.3 

1903 .. 

: 32.0 

33.0 

37.9 

40.3 

n.o 

38.1 

32.2 

1904 .. 

45.4 

37.9 

48.3 

44.5 

15.6 

45.0 

40.7 

1905 .. 

36.3 

34.5 

42.1 

37.8 

12.9 

40.2 . 

34.7 

1906 

36.9 

35.0 

40.4 

37.S 

14.3 

38.5 

35.1 

1907 

39.0 

36.4 

40.7* 

39.7 

17.3 

41.5 1 

36.9 

1908 .. 

31.0 

30.0 

32.4 

33.6 

15.3 

37.1 

30.2 

1909 

32.0 

33.7 

35.5 

31.4 

16.3 

33.5 i 

31.8 

1910 .. 

32*5 

31.7 

33.2 

32.3 

. 13.5 

34.8 

31.1 

1911 

32.0 

32.9 

30.7 

29.7 

7.4 

35.6 

30.3 

1912 

21.8 

21.5 

23.0 

20.3 

7.2 

25.1 

20.8 

1913 .. 

20.9 

24.8 

27.5 

22.8 

11.4 

26.3 

22.4 

1914 . . . ,i 

19.2 

20.0 

24.6 

17.5 

9.6 

22.8 

19.2 

1915 . . 

6.8 

2.6 

0.2 

3.1 

0.2 

9.1 

4.5 

1916*. . 

1.2 

0.2 

3.4 

1.4 

—2.6 

5.2 

0.9 

1917*.. 

1 

0.4 

1 

2.5 

4.4 

5.2 

—0.9 

4., | 

1.9 


Percentage due to Variation in House Rents. 


1901. 

| 

18.1 

1 

21.1 

22.2 

18.7 

1 | 
3.4 

13.6 


1902 .. 

J6.6 

1 19.8 

21,2 

18.7 

3.4 

13.2 

17.2 

1903 

16.9 

I 20.2 

20.7 

19.3 

3.2 

12.9 

17.4 

1904 .. 

18.2 

1 20.0 

22.2 

19.9 

3.4 

13.5 

18.0 

1905 .. 

15.9 

' 19.1 

2o!o 

15.1 

5.7 

12.8 

16.4 

1906 .. 

15.8 

18.6 

20.0 

12.0 

6.8 

12.3 

15.9 

1907 

• 15.1 

17.6 

17.0 

9.6 

S.4 

11.5 

14.9 

1908 

13.7 

15.6 

13.9 

6.5 

8.5 

10.2 

13.1 

1909 

12.3 

15.3 

11.7 

3.4 

9.1 

S.9 

11.9 

1910 .. 

10.9 

11.5 

9.6 

0.2 

7.6 i 

7.8 

9.4 

1911*.. 

6.4 

9.1 

6.2 

—3.5 

2.7 

6.6 

5.8 

1912*.. 

! 2.4 

6.4 

4.2 

—4.9 

0.2 | 

5.0 

2.9 

1913*.. 

0.2 

3.5 

1.8 

—3.8 

—1.6 

2.4 

0.9 

1914*.. 

! —0.9 

2.0 

1.0 

—0.7 

—1.1 

1.6 

0.3 

1915 

1.0 

3.1 

1.6 

3.0 

1.2 

0.9 

2.0 

1916 . . 

1.2 

2.8 

2.0 

2.9 

0.5 

0.9 

1.9 

1 917 . . 

1.1 

1.8 

1.6 

2.1 

0.4 

f 

0.1 

1.4 


* The negative sign indicates a decrease. 
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SECTION V.—INVESTIGATIONS INTO VARIATIONS IN PUR¬ 
CHASING-POWER-OF-MONEY INDEX-NUMBERS IN 150 

TOWNS IN THE COMMONWEALTH. 

1. Introduction. —In order to supplement the information as to 
variations in the purchasing-power of money, which is collected each 
month for the 30* towns specified in the preceding Section, a special 
investigation was initiated in November, 1913, as to purchasirig-power-of- 
money index-numbers in 70 additional towns in the Commonwealth. 
This investigation was repeated in November, 1914, and again in 
November, 1915, when the numbor of additional towns was increased to 
120, and it is intended to carry it out in that month each year, thus making 
information available annually in all for 150 towns. The results of the 
first investigation were published in Labour Bulletin No. 5 (Section IV., 
pages 26 to 33), where some description was given of the methods adopted 
in making the investigation and in computing the index-numbers. 1 ho 
results of the second investigation (November, 1914) were published in 
Labour Bulletin No. 8 (Section IV., pages 231 to 240); of the third in 
Labour Bulletin No. 12 (Section IV., pages 356 to 361) ; of the fourth in 
in Report No. 7 (Section V., pages 393 to 403), and of the fifth in 
Report No. 8 (Section V., pages 47 to 57). 

2. Index-Numbers shewing relative Purchasing-Power of Money.— 

The results of the investigation made in Novomber, 1918, arc set out 
in the tables on pages 53 to 56. The basis fat' the whole of this table 
is the weighted average aggregate expenditure for the 150 town# on 
food , groceries , and rent of five-roomed houses, in November, 191S. (See 
end of last column on page 56). This weighted ayefage aggregate 
expenditure is made equal to 1000, and the aggregate expenditure 
on these items for each individual town is shown in the last column 
in the form of index-numbers relative to this average. In the pre¬ 
ceding column similar index-numbers are shewn for food, groceries, 
and rent of four-roomed houses, and these index-numbers are again 
computed to the same base indicated above. That is to say, that 
whilo the index-number 1000 (see page 56) represents the weighted 
average expenditure on food, groceries, and rent, of five-roomed houses, 
937 represents the average weighted expenditure on food, groceries, and 
rent of four-roomed houses. Similarly, in the remaining throo columns, 
if 1000 represents the weighted average expenditure on food, groceries, 
and rent of five-roomed houses (page 56), the index-number 69~> repre¬ 
sents the relative weighted average expenditure on food and groceries 
only, the index-number 242 represents the relative weighted average 
expenditure on rent of four-roomed houses, and 305 the expenditure on 
rent of five-roomed houses. It follows, therefore, that tho figures given 
in the table are comparable throughout. Thus, taking the average 
weighted expenditure for all 150 towns on food, groceries, and rent of 
five-roomed houses as equal to 1000j tho expenditure on the same items 
in Melbourne is 1017, while if four-roomed houses were substituted for 
five-roomed, the expenditure in Melbourne would be represented by 941, 
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ch 671 would bo the expenditure on food and groceries, and the 
og 270 the expenditure on house rent. Again, the expenditure in 
Sydney on food, groceries, and rent of five-roomed houses is 1070, or 
7.0 per cent, above the weighted average, and that number is made 
up of 690, the relative expenditure on fo xl and groceries, and 371 the 
relative expenditure on rent of five-roomed houses. The expenditure 
on the same items in Grafton is represented by 979, of which 730 repre¬ 
sents the expenditure on food and groceries and 249 that on rent. 

In the following table, the first column shews the index-numbers 
for food and groceries only, while the second and third shew the index- 
numbers for the rent of houses having four and five rooms respectively. 
The fourth column shews the aggregate index-numbers for food and 
groceries combined with the rent of four-roomed houses, and the last 
column the index-numbers for food and groceries combined with the 
rent of five-roomed houses :— 

Relative P.nchasing-Power-of-Money Index-Numbers in Various Towns compared 
with Weighted Average Cost of Food, Groceries, and Rent of 5 Rooms as 
Base (=1000), November, 1918.* 


State and Town. 

Food and 
Groceries, 
Index No. 

House 

Rent, 

4 Rooms, 
Index No. 

i 

House 

Rent, 

5 Rooms, j 
Index No. j 

Food, 
Groceries, 
and Rent 
of 4 Rooms 
Indox No. 

Food, 
Groceries, 
and Rent 
of 5 Rooms 
| Index No. 

New South Wales 

Sydney 

699 

307 

371 

1,006 

1,070 

Newcastle .. 

70S 

225 

290 

933 

998 

Broken Hill ^ .. 

744 

210 

268 

954 

1,012 . 

Goulburn 

! 704 

224 

300 

928 

1,004 

Bathurst 

670 

147 

197 

817 

S67 

Adelong 

681 

90 

134 

771 

815 

Albury 

692 

248 

291 

940 

983 

Armidal© 

701 

224 

284 

925 

985 

Bega .. ' 

686 

149 

211 

835 

897 

Bourke 

746 

159 

168 

005 

914 

Bowrnl 

709 

229 

264 

j 938 

973 

Casino 

725 

159 

189 

884 

914 

Cobar .. .. 

720 

164 

207 

884 

927 

Oooina .» 

700 

183 

232 

883 

932 

Coonamble 

771 

199 

274 

970 

1,045 

Cootamundra 

697 

286 

366 

983 

1,063 

Corrimal .. .. j 

700 

149 

179 

855 

'885 

Cowra . . .. i 

715 

229 

284 | 

944 

999 

Deniliquiu 

705 

177 

223 

882 

928 

Dubbo .. .. | 

701 

197 

! 296 

898 

997 

Forbes .. .. j 

709 

174 | 

1 239 

883 

948 

Glen lnnes .. j 

C98 

182 

274 

880 

972 

Grafton 

730 

199 

249 

929 

979 

Grenfell .. .. i 

723 

239 ! 

299 

962 

1,022 

Gunnedah .. .. j 

693 

: 24 | 

299 

917 

992 

Hay .. .. 1 

693 

154 

243 

847 

936 

Invoroll .. .. 1 

745 

232 

278 

977 

1,023 

June© . . .. 

703 

244 

294 

947 

997 

Katoomba 

724 

282 

343 

i 1,006 

1,067 

Kempsey .. .. i 

708 i 

141 

224 

| 84 9 

932 

Lismore .. 

732 

244 

; 323 

970 

1,055 

Lithgow . . .. | 

711 

j 242 

274 

| 953 

1 __ 

985 


* These results ure based upon the regimen referred to on pa^ca 20-22 Labour Ri port No. 0 
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Pirchasing-Power-oJ-Mjney Index-Numbers in Various Towns compared 
with Weighted Average Cost of Food, Groceries, and Rent of 5 Rooms as 
Base (=1000), November, 1918— cont. 


State and Town. 

Food and 
Groceries 
Index No 

House 
Rent, . 
4 Rooms, 
Index No. 

House 
- Rent, 

5 Rooms, 
Index No. 

Food, Food, 

Groceries, Grooories, 
and Rent and Rent 
of 4 Rooms of 5 Rooms 
Index No. • Index No. 

New South Wales —cont 
Maitland 

More© 

Moss Vale .. 

Mudgee 

Narrabri 

Nowra 

Orange 

Parkes 

Queanbeyan 

Tamworth 

Temora 

Wagga VVagga 

Wellington 

Wollongong 

Wyalong 

Yass 

Young 

Weighted Avorat/H 

679 

749 

703 
693 
722 
715 
693 
734 
713 

710 

721 

683 

718 

704 

730 

711 

711 

167 

299 

224 

179 

199 

149 

183 

184 

177 

222 

224 

241 

182 

' 216 

196 

223 

179 

244 
348 
274 
224 
302 
199 
j 258 

231 

219 

262 

271 

343 

244 

254 

267 

256 

259 

846 

1,048 

I 927 

872 

921 

864 

876 

918 

890 

932 

945 

924 

900 

920 

926 

934 

890 

j 

923 

1,097 

977 

917 
! 1,024 

914 

951 

965 

932 

972 

992 
1,026 
! 962 

958 

997 

967 

970 

for State 


703 

276 

339 

979 

1,042 

Victoria— 







Melbourne . . 


671 

270 

346 

941 

1,017 

Ballarat 


657 

108 

164 

765 

821 . 

Bendigo 


045 

146 

206 

790 

851 

Geelong 


641 

168 

234 

809 

875 

Warrnambool 


673 

182 

241 

855 

914 

Ararat 


686 

149 

219 ! 

835 

905 

Bairnsdale 


683 

151 

202 ! 

834 

885 

Beochworth 


664 

112 

129 

776 

793 

Benalla 


667 

178 

224 

845 

891 

Bright 


677 

129 

177 | 

800 

854 

Gamperdown 


675 

168 

221 

843 

896 

Oastlemaine 


674 

152 

214 

826 

888 

Oolac 


685 

194 

261 

879 

946 

Creswiok 


669 

111 

154 

780 

823 

Daylesford 


665 

100 

162 

765 

827 

Dunolly 


661 

80 i 

114 

741 

7*75 

Echuca 


672 

122 1 

162 

794 

834 

Euroa 


636 

144 ; 

174 

780 

810 

Hamilton .. 


67! 

171 

234 

842 

905 

Horsham 


694 

187 

234 

881 

928 

Korumburra 


652 

184 

209 

836 

861 

Kyneton 


602 

124 ; 

194 

786 

856 

Maldon 


665 

90 

109 

755 

774 

Maryborough 


667 

107 

144 

774 

811 

Mildura 


699 

304 j 

359 

1,003 

1,058 

Nhill 


694 

186 

219 

880 

913 

Omeo 


717 

109 j 

129 

826 

846 

Orbost 


696 

168 

241 

864 

937 

Portland 


680 

J 58 

232 

838 

912 

St. Arnaud 


680 

184 i 

226 

864 

906 

Sale 


652 

134 

194 

786 

846 

Shepparton 


679 

159 

234 

838 

913 

Stawell 

• • 

685 

157 

202 

842 

887 
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Relative Pur chasing-Power-of-Money Index-Numbers in Various Towns compared 
with Weighted Average Cost of Food, Groceries, and Rent of 5 Rooms as 
Base (—1000), November, 1918— cont. 


State and Town. 


Victoria— cont. 

Swan Hill 
Walhalla 
Wandiligong 
Wangaratta 
Warracknabeal 
Wontkaggi 
Yackandandali 
Weighted Average for 
State . . *. 


Queensland 

Brisbano 

Toowoomba 

Rockhampton 

Charters Towers .. 

Warwick .. +. 

Bundaberg 

Cairns 

Charlevillo 

Chillagoe 

Cloncurry 

Cooktown 

Cunnamulla 

Goondiwindi : . 

Gympie . . T. 

Hamilton 

Hughenden 

Ipswich 

Longreach 

Mack ay 

Maryborough 

Mt. Morgan 

Roma 

Townsville 

Winton 

Weighted Average for 
State 

South Australia 

Adelaide 

Moonta & Kadina 
Port Pirio 
Mt. Gambier 
Petersburg .. 
Gawler 
Kapunda 
Murray Bridge 
Pt. Augusta 
Pt. Lincoln 
Pt. Victor . . 
Remnark 
Weighted Average 
for State 


Food and 
Groceries, 
Index No. 

' j 

House 

Rent, 

4 Rooms, 
Index No. 

j 

House 

Rent, 

5 Rooms, 
Index No. 

Food, 
Groceries, 
and Rent 
of 4 Rooms 
Index No. j 

Food, 
Groceries, 
and Rent 
of 5 Rooms 
Index No. 

669 

256 1 

336 

925 

1,005 

686 

50 

80 

736 

766 

733 

60 

80 

793 

813 

657 

199 

251 

856 

908 

628 

175 

216 

803 

844 

711 

239 

299 

950 

1,010 

666 

139 ; 

172 

805 

838 

66 S 

234 

. 304 

902 

972 

703 

185 

237 

S8S 

940 

727 

149 

203 

876 

930 

i 721 

158 

198 

879 

919 

792 

169 

223 

961 

1,015 

1 719 

124 

198 

843 

917 

752 

169 

219 

921 

971 

814 

1 44 | 

294 

1,058 

1,108 

804 

246 

310 

1,050 

j 1,114 

830 

40 ; 

79 

870 

909 

919 1 

287 • , 

365 

1,206 

1,284 

794 ; 

71 i 

103 

865 

l 897 

718 

179 

219 

927 

967 

716 

174 

219 

890 

935 

| 760 

143 

| 186 

903 

946 

741 

298 

398 

1,039 

1,139 

, 810 

348 

j 373 

1,158 

1,183 

756 

169 

214 

925 

970 

799 

189 

251 

988 

1,050 

757 

244 

284 

1,001 

1,041 

718 

\134 

164 

852 

882 

725 

199 

229 

924 

954 

792 

249 

299 

1,041 

1,091 

70S 

305 

379 

J ,073 

1,147 

S4S 

249 

348 

1,097 

1,196 

n72~ 

185 

j 237 

914 

966 

686 

243 

317 

: 929 

1,003 

696 

175 

' 225 

871 

1 921 

719 

269 

I 318 

988 v 

1,037 

664 

165 

200 

829 

870 

693 

187 

' 250 

880 

943 

! 674 

153 

202 

827 

876 

680 

109 

144 

789 

824 

| 676 

224 

i 270 

900 

946 

737 

, 253 

’ 340 

990 

1,077 

736 

; 159 

199 

895 

936 

! 677 

209 

309 

, 886 

i 986 

722 

284 

| 358 

1,006 

1,080 

OSS 

1 

235 

j 304 

j 923 

| 902 
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ttive Purchasing-Power-of-Money Index-Numbers in Various Towns compared 
with Weighted Average Cost of Food, Groceries, and Rent of 5 Rooms as 
Base (= 1000 ), November, 1918 — cord. 


State and Town. 

Food and 

House 

House 

Food, 

Groceries, 

Food, 

Groceries, 

Groceries, 
Index No. 

Rent, 

4 Rooms, 
Index No. 

’ Rent, 

5 Rooms, 
Index No. 

and Rent 
of 4 Rooms 
j Index No. 

and Rent 
of 5 Rooms 
Index No. 

Western Australia— 




r 


Perth & Fremantle 

650 

233 

288 

883 

938 

Kalgoorlie & Boulder 
Midland Junction & 

794 

273 

328 

1,067 

1,122 

Guildford 

642 

174 

232 

816 

874 

B tin bury 

687 

163 

207 

850 

894 

Geraldton .. 

697 

273 . 

344 

970 

1,041 

Albany 

720 

236 

286 

956 

1,006 

Broome 

872 


t i 

; t 

1,064 

f 

Carnarvon 

812 

252 

325 

1,137 

Cue 

768 | 

144 

174 

912 

942 

Katanning 

698 

249 

297 

947 

995 

Leonora 

861 

149 j 

199 

1,010 

1,060 

Menzies 

904 

100 | 

119 

1,004 I 

1,023 

Northam 

703 

211 

259 

914 

962 

Ravensthorpe 
Weighted Average 
for State 

845 

101 

164 

946 

1,009 

688 j 

234 

289 

922 

977 

Tasmania— 




j 


Hobart 

731 

238 

289 • 

969 

1, 20 

Launceston 

701 

210 

282 

911 

983 

Zeehan 

777 

103 

129 

880 

906 

Beaconsfield 

721 

48 ! 

70 

769 

791 

Queenstown 

786 

205 

247 

991 

1,033 

Burnie 

687 

216 

259 

903 

946 

Campbelltown 

715 

88 

105 

803 

820 

Devonpori 

723 

215 , 

276 

938 

099 

Franklin .. 

718 

179 

239 

897 

957 

Oat lands 

690 

80 

100 , 

770 

790 

Scottsdale .. 
Weighted Average 
for State 

707 

127 

177 

834 

884 

724 

208 

262 

932 

986 

Weighted Average 


j 




Commonwealth j 

695 

242 

305 

937 

1,000 * 


* Basis of Tables. f Not available. 


3. Food and Groceries.- -Comparing the index-numbers for food 
and groceries alone (column I ), it will be observed that, taking the 
weight ed average^ for all the towns in each State, New South Wales, 
Queensland, and Tasmania are above the average for the Commonwealth, 
while \ ictoria, South Australia and Western Australia are below. 
Queensland is the most expensive State, (4.9 percent, above the average), 
and Victoria the cheapest (3.9 per cent, below). Of the other States New 
South Wales is 1.2 per cent., and Tasmania 4.2 per cent, above the 
average, while the index-numbei - for South Australia and Western Austra¬ 
lia are 1.0 per cent., below the a verage. In all the States some of the towns 
are above and some below the average for the Commonwealth. In 
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tli Wales the most expensive town is Coonamble, 10.9 per e 
foe weighted average for the 150 towns, while the cheapest town 
athurst, which is 3.6 per cent, below the average. In Victoria, 
Wandiligong is the most expensive town, 5.5 per cent, above, and 
Warraeknabeal the cheapest, 9.6 per cent, below the average. In 
Queensland the most expensive town is Cloncurry, 32.2 per cent, above, 
and the cheapest Brisbane, 1.2 per cent, above the average. In South 
Australia the most expensive town is Port Augusta, 6.0 per cent, above, 
and the cheapest Mt. Gambier, 4.5 per cent, below the average. In 
Western Australia. Menzies is the most expensive town, 30.1 per cent, 
above, and Midland Junction and Guildford the cheapest, 7.6 per cent, 
below the weighted average for all towns. Queenstown is the most 
expensive town in Tasmania, being 13.1 per cent, above, while Burnie 
is the cheapest, being 1.2 per cent, below the average for the 150 
towns. 



4. House Rents —There is a far greater divergence between the 
relative expenditure on house rents in the various towns than on food 
and groceries. As might naturally be expected, the general tendency 
appears to be that the cost of housing accommodation is greater in 
places where there is great centralisation of people than in sparsely- 
populatod districts. That this is not always the case, however, is at once 
apparent on comparing the index-numbers for Sydney with its 770,000 
inhabitants and such towns as Hughenden and Townsville in Queensland 
and Gerald ton and Kalgobrlie in Western Australia. 


% Comparing the weighted average of the towns in each State, it will 
be seen that, in the case of four-roomed houses, New South Wales is 14.1 
per cent, above the average for the whole of the towns, w hile the other 
States are below the average ; Queensland 23.6 per cent. ; Tasmania 4.1 
per cent. ; Victoria 3.3 per cent. ; Western Australia 3.3 percent.; and 
South Australia 2.9 per cent. Turning now to houses having 5 rooms, 
it will be seen that again Now South Wales is above the average for 
the whole of the towns, by 11.1 per cent. Of the remaining States, 
Queensland is 22.3 per cent., Western Australia 21.6 per cent., Tasmania 
14.1 per cent., South Australia 0.3 per cent., and Victoria 0.3 per cent, 
below the average for the 150 towns. 

Comparing individual towns it may be seen that in New South Wales, 
Sydney has the highest index-number for houses of four and five rooms, 
26.9 per cent, for the former and 21.6 per cent, for the latter, above 
the average for the 150 towns considered as a whole. Adolong has 
the lowest index-number for both kinds of houses, being 62.S per 
cent, for 4 rooms, and 56.1 per cent, for 5 rooms, below the average. 
In Victoria, Mildura is the highest for houses of 4 rooms and 5 
rooms, 25.6 per cent, for the former, and 17.7 per cent, for the latter, 
above the average. Walhalla has the lowest index-number in both 
caso 3 , 79.3 per cent, below the average for houses having 4 rooms and 
73.8 por cent, below for houses having 5 rooms. With regard to 
rent for houses having 5 rooms, the index-number for Wandiligong is 
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the same as for Walhalla. In Queensland, Hughenden has the highest- 
index-number for 4 rooms, 43.8 per cent, above the average, and 
Hamilton for 5 rooms, being 30.5 per cent, above the average for all 
towns. Chillagoe has the lowest index-number in both cases, being 
S3.5 per cent, for 4 rooms, and 74.1 per cent, for 5 rooms below the 
average. In South Australia Renmark has the highest index-number for 
house rents for houses of 4 and 5 rooms, being 17.4 per cent, in both cases 
above the average, wkilo Kapunda has the lowest index-number, 55.0 
per cent, for houses of 4 rooms, and 52.8 per cent, for houses of 5 
rooms below the average. In Western Australia, Kalgoorlio and Gerald 
ton have the highest index-number for houses of 4 rooms, being 12.8 per 
cent, above the average. For houses of 5 rooms Geraldton has the 
.highest index-number, being 12.8 per cent, above the average. For 
houses of 4 rooms, Menzies is 58.7 per cent., and for houses of 5 rooms 
61.0 per cent, below the average for the 150 towns. Hobart has the 
highest index-numbers for Tasmania in both cases, being 1.7 per cent. 
below the average for houses of 4 rooms, and 5.2 below the average for 
houses of 5 rooms. Beaconstield has the lowest index-numbers in both 
eases, being 80.2 per cent, for 4 rooms, and 77.0 per cent, for 5 rooms 
below the average for the 150 towms considered as a whole. 


5. Food, Groceries and House Rent.—The index-numbers in the last 
two columns of the table on pages 53 to 58 shew' the relative cost of 
food and groceries combined with rent of the two classes of houses indi¬ 
cated. The general order and arrangement, both of the separate States 
and of individual towns, as regards relative cost of the commodities and 
house rent included, is the same whether the rent included refers to four 
nV to five-roomed houses. Taking the combined expenditure in the ease 
of four rooms and five rooms, tho weighted average index-numbers for 
New' South Wales are abovo tho weighted average for all towns, while the 
index-numbers are below in the romaining States. Taking combined ex 
penditure on food, groceries, and rent of four-roomed houses, New South 
Wales is 4.5 por cent., above tho weighted average for the Common¬ 
wealth, while tho remaining States are below the average : Victoria 3.7 
P er cen k» Queensland 2.5 per cent., Western Australia 1.6 per cent.. 
South Australia 1.5 per cent., and Tasmania 0.5 per cent. For combined 
expenditure on food, groceries and houses having five rooms, the 
index-number for New South Wales is 4.2 per cent, above tho weighted 
average for all towns, while the index-number for Queensland is 3.4 per 
• ent., for \ ictoria 2.8 per cent., for Western Australia 2.3 per cent., for 
lasmania 1.4 per cent., and for South Australia 0.8per cent, bolow the 
averago. 


Comparing individual towns, it may bo seen that in New South 
Wales tho index number for combined expenditure on food, groceries 
;iii<I lent of four-roomed and five-roomed houses is greatest in 
Uorco. being 11.8 per cent, for the former, and 9.7 per cent, for 
the latter above the averago. Tho index-number is lowest in 
Adeiong. whether the comparison be made with four or five rooms. 
In tho former case it is 17.7 per cent., and in the latter 18.5 per 
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cent, below the average. In Victoria, Mildura has thp highest combined 
index-number in both cases, 7.0 per cent, and 5.8 per cent, above the 
respective weighted average index-numbers. \Valhalla has the lowost 
combined index-number for both four and five-roomed houses being 21.0 
per cent, for the former, and 23.4 per cent, for the latter, below 7 the Com¬ 
monwealth averages. In Queensland, Cloncuny has the highest index- 
number, whether the combined expenditure include four or five rooms. 
The index-number for Cloncurry is 28.7 per cent, for four rooms, and 28.4 
per cent, for five rooms, above the Commonwealth averages, while Warwick 
has the low r ost index-number for four rooms and Maryborough for five 
rooms. Warwick is 10.0 per cent-., and Maryborough 11.8 per cent, 
below the average. In {South Australia, Renmark has the highest, 
and Kapunda the lowest index-number in both cases. The index- 
number for Renmark is 7.4 per cent, for four rooms, and 8.0 per 
cent, for five rooms above, and for Kapunda 15.8 per cent, for four rooms, 
and 17.6 per cent, for five rooms below the weighted averages for the 
Commonwealth. In Western Australia Carnarvon has the highest com¬ 
bined index-number for houses of both four and five rooms, being 13.6 
per cent, for the former, and 13.7 per cent, for the latter, above the 
average. Midland Junction has the lowest combined index-number for 
both four and five rooms. In the former case it is 12.9 per cent., and in 
the latter 12.6 per cent, below 7 the (Commonwealth average. Queenstown 
has the highest combined index-numbers in Tasmania, being 5.8 por 
cent, for four rooms, and 3.3 per cent, for five rooms above the average. 
Beacons field has the lowest combined index-numbers, being 17.9 per cent. 
below the average, when combined expenditure for four rooms is taken, 
and 20.9 per cent, below the average for five rooms. 
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6. Variation in Purchasing-Power-of-Money Index-Numbers, 1913 to 
1918. — On the map facing pago 60, index-numbers are given 
which represent the relative purchasing-power-of-money in each 
of the 100 towns in 1913 and 1914, and also shew the increase or decrease 
in 100 tow ns between November, 1913, and the same month in 1914,1915. 
1916, 1917, and 1918. In these index-numbers the weighted average 
expenditure in 1913 on food, groceries, and rent of fivo-roomed houses is 
taken as base (= 1000, see end of first column). The second column 
represents the proportional expenditure in each town on food and groceries 
only, so that the difference between the index-number in the first column 
and that in the second column for any town represents the relative expondi 
ture on rent in November, 1913. In the third and fourth columns 
shewing purchasing-power-of-money index-numbers for November, 1914, 
the same base is retained, with the result that the figures shew not only 
relative cost in that month, but also the increase or decrease in cost 
during the periods indicated. Similarly, tho index-numbers in the fifth 
mid sixth, seventh and eighth, ninth and tenth, and eleventh and twelfth 
columns are again computed to the original base, so that- they shew both 
the relati\<; cost of food and groceries as between the several towns, and 
tho variation in cost in each individual town since November, 1913. 
Thus it may lie seen that in Sydney tho purchasing-power-of-money 
index-number increased from 1109 to 1372, a rise of 23.7 per 
cent., between November, 1913, and November. 1918. The figure- 
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shew, moreover, that the purchasing-power-of-money index-number in 
Sydney (1109) was 10.9 per cent, above the Commonwealth average (1000) 
in November, 1913, while twelve months later the index-number (1124) 
was 8.6 per cent, above the'Commonwealth average (1036); in November, 
1915, it was 1321, or 7.1 per cent, above the Commonwealth average 
(1234); in November, 1916, it was 1305, or 8.4 per cent, above the 
Commonwealth average (1204) ; in November 1917 it was 1352, or 9.2 
percent, above the Commonwealth average (1238), and in 1918 it was 
1372 or 7.0 per cent, above the Commonwealth average (1282). Again, 
as regards cost of food and groceries only, the index-number in Sydney 
in 1913 was 634, or 2.1 per cent, above the Commonwealth average 621 ; 
in November, 1914, the corresponding number was 651 ; in November, 
1915, 861 ; in November, 1916, 851 ; in November, 1917, 895, and 
in November 1918, 896. shewing that the cost increased from November, 
1913, to November, 1918, by 41.3 per cent., and was then 0.6 per 
cent, above the Commonwealth average (891). The difference betwoon 
the two index-numbers for Sydney in 1913 was 475, and the correspond¬ 
ing difference in 1918, 476. This shews that rent of five-roomed houses 
was approximately the same in November 1918 as in November 1913. 


It has already been explained that the list of towns from which 
information as to prices and house rents are collected annually has been 
extended, and for November, 1915, 1916.1917 and 1918 was 150. The 
index-numbers for the 50 additional towns for Nov., 1915,1916, 1917 and 
191s are shewn in columns 13 to 20 on the map. They are computed to 
the same base as the 100 towns, and are therefore comparable with them 
in all respects. Thus, it may be seen that comparing Melbourne and 
Bright, the index-number for food and groceries in November, 1915, 
was 852 for Melbourne, and 921 for Bright, shewing that the cost of 
food and groceries was 8.1 per cent, higher in Bright than in Melbourne. 
Again, taking the difference between the two index-numbers for 
November, 1915, in each case, it may be seen that the index-number for 
rent of five-roomed houses was in Melbourne 388, and in Bright 197. 
Thus the rent of five-roomed houses was at that period 50.8 per cent, 
less in Bright than in Melbourne. 

5 

7. Comparisons between Results obtained from Special Investi¬ 
gation and Quarterly Results. —In order to ascertain the degree of ac¬ 
curacy to which the investigations as to variations in the purchasing- 
power of money made prior to 1912 for the capital towns only, and 
those made since the beginning of 1912 for the thirty towns, reflect the 
conditions obtaining throughout tho States and Commonwealth, com¬ 
parisons between the three sets of results were made in connection with 
the inquiry of Nov., 1913,1914, 1915,1916 and 1917. Similar comparisons 
are now made in connection with the 1918 inquiry. In the following 
table the find line in each section shews the results obtained, as to relative 
purchasing-power of money, from tho special inquiry covering in all 150 
towns. The second line gives tho results obtained from fclio returns 
received for the month of November, 1918, for the five towns in each 
State from which regular monthly returns are received, and the last line 
the results obtained from the November returns for the capital towns 
only. Tho capital towns are, of course, included in each of the other 
two investigations, and the five towns in each State are included in 
the investigation for “ all towns”:— 
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1 SYDNEY 

2 Newcastle 

3 Broken Hill 

4 Goulbura.. 

5 Bathurst.. 

6 Armidalo 

7 Cobai 

8 Cooma .. 

9 Cootamundra . 

10 Deniiiquin 

11 Grafton .. 

12 Hay 

13 Lismoro .. 

14 Lithgow .. 

15 More© 

16 Madge© .. 

17 Qaeanbeyan 

18 Tamworth 

19 Wagga Wagga 

20 Yasa . ; 

21 West Wyalong 


1918, 
1,109 


1914. 


1915. 


1910, 


lO.f-7- 


1910. 


1917. 


191S. 


1918. 


1,110 

974 


875 

987 

861 

077 


B A » 
834 1,124 
037 972 

7C8 849 

629 1,035 
583 909 


919 

918 

031 

015 

981 

824 

1,052 

902 

967 

943 

966 


601 

601 

638 

632 

606 

032 

688 


881 

975 

990 

943 

922 

989 


B A B A B A 

651 1,331 861 1,305 831 1,353 

618 1,238 847 1.173 856 1,839 

773 1,198 1.013 1,341 1,042 1,319 
667 1,271 854 1,247 S64 1,837 

-- 825 1,109 

863 1,150 
907 1,159 
962 1,131 
892 1,223 
924 1,148 
913 1,164 


608 1,102 
618 1,148 
742 996 

662 1,221 

653 1,290 
075 1,199 

654 1,181 


695 1,042 
628 938 

681 1,041 
569 895 

650 9S0 

599 1,066 
584 919 

637 1,040 
631 952 


740 1,277 1,000 1,235 
723 1,213 860 1,183 


625 1,227 
096 1,256 
640 1,131 
635 1,213 
049 1,231 
670 1,172 
076 1.251 
669 1,130 


894 1,212 
037 1,225 
863 1,102 
900 1,169 
874 130G 
834 1,2C7 
948 1,201 
890 1,177 


832 1,111 
S34 1,237 
909 1,167 
884 1,154 
SO 4 1,227 
874 1,173 
830 1,255 
94S 1,227 
842 1,299 
884 1,229 
906 1,375 
878 1,165 
873 1,204 
870 1,255 
818 1,282 
899 1,244 
906 1,229 


B A 
895 1,373 
888 1,279 
1,002 1,298 
853 1,287 
858 1,112 
886 1,263 
928 1,189 
881 1,196 
876 1,388 
894 1,190 
936 1,254 
938 1,200 
949 1,353 
906 1,263 
928 1,406 
878 1,175 
928 1,194 
901 1,247 
841 1,315 
927 1,229 
010 1,278 


B 

896 

907 

954 

903 
858 
899 
923 
89S 
S94 

904 
935 
889 
938 
912 
960 
38S 
914 
911 
875 
Oil 
035 


22 MELBOURNE 

23 Ballarat .. 

24 Bondigo .. 

25 Geelong .. 

20 Warm a inbool . 

27 Arcrat .. 

28 Babusdale 

29 Camperdown 

30 Castlemaino 

31 Oreswick 

32 Daylesford 
83 Eehnea .. 

34 Hamilton 

35 Horsham 

36 Korumborra 

37 Kyneton .. . 

38 Maryborough 
30 Mildura .. 

40 Nhill 

41 Portland .. 

42 Sale 

43 Swan Hill 

44 Walhalla 
43 Wangaratta 

46 Warraeknaboal 


964 

767 

815 

872 

865 

833 

798 


568 1,019 
566 845 


773 

730 

779 

811 

871 

849 

839 


573 

570 

581 

577 

579 

572 

547 

577 

590 

607 

594 

534 

596 


873- 

943 

914 

015 

838 

910 

911 
80S 
817 
857 
920 
938 


47 BRI9BA! E 

48 Toowoomba 

49 Rockhampton .. 

50 Charters Towers 

51 Worwiok 

52 Bundaberg 

53 Cairns 

54 Oharleville * 
65 Chillagoe 

50 Cooktowa 
67 Ounnamulla 

58 Goondiwindl 

59 Gympie .. 
f 60 Hughendon 

61 Ipswich .. 

62 Longreach 

' 63 Maryborough 
I 64 Mount Morgan . 
* 05 Townsville 

60 Winton .. 


760 

562 

790 

745 

573 

808 

972 

003 : 

1,053 

807 

593 

905 

790 

692 

904 

784 

551 

874 

975 

618 1000 

790 

687 

808 

825 

589 

905 

810 

555 

877 

87S 

683 

919 

840 

603 

888 

863 

617 

920 

807 

658 

997 

823 

500 

803 

851 

621 

883 

1067 

704 

1140 

1009 

704 

1041 

1163 

834 

1052 

937 

745 

1003 

992 

724 

1 »°iZ 

958 

030 

908 

791 

600 

819 

1145 

756 

1209 

874 

600 

too 

1047 

728 

1,123 

702 

684 

830 

860 

637 

951 

890 

630 

1123 

1147 

803 

1136 


628 1,240 
630 1,084 
641 1,038 
039 1,145 
620 1,152 
641 1,170 
615 1,155 
625 1,101 
630 1,137 
630 1,056 
638 1,073 
672 1C01 
036 1,275 
670 1,202 

625 1,182 
611 1,114 

626 1,029 
696 1,272 
653 1,121 
624 1,220 
634 1,070 
649 1,279 
093 1,026 
662 1,173 
647 1,082 


852 1,207 
874 1,012 

843 1,030 
849 1,125 
863 1,100 
895 1,110 
003 1,053 
818 1,073 
862 1,089 
833 1,030 
885 1,000 
S76 1,009 
024 1.102 
921 1,179 
907 1.088 
887 1,040 

844 1,037 

939 1,330 
887 1,142 
928 1,121 
824 1,022 
874 1,204 
897 954 

876 1,108 
814 1,048 


807 1,229 
815 1,010 
814 1,047 
809 1,118 
804 1,117 
852 1,126 
811 1,079 
800 1,031 
831 1,079 
860 988 
821 991 

827 1,064 
847 1,153 
800 1,184 
708 1,082 
824 1,080 
830 1,022 
907 1,346 
883 1.142 
809 1,078 
7 SO 1,022 
827 1,257 
852 9Q3 

824 1,141 
783 1,085 


1,004 
1,051 
1,090 
1,122 
1,172 
1,160 
1,130 
1,143 
1,138 
1,055 
1,030 
; 069 
1,180 
1199 

1,103 
1,098 
1,040 
1,358 
1,170 
1,170 
1,085 
1,288 
982 

I« ttaS 

788 l 08 * 


814 

800 

797 

S13 

816 

849 

833 
800 
822 
838 
SO 0 
852 
825 
847 
827 
825 
832 
921 
801 

834 
797 
859 
87:- 


861 

842 
826 
821 
863 

879 
876 
865 
804 
858 
853 
862 
860 
890 
835 
849 
855 
8 % 
889 
872 
83C 
858 

880 

843 
804 


N. S. Wales- 

101 Adelong . 

102 Albury .. 

103 Bega 

104 Bourke .. 

105 Bowral .. 

106 Casino 

107 Coonamble 

108 Corrimal.. 

109 Cowra .. 
llODubbc .. 

111 Forbes .. 

112 Gian Innas 

113 Grenfell .. 

114 Gonncdah 

115 Inver©!! .. 

116 June© 

117 K&toomba 

118 Kempsey 

119 Maitland 

120 Mo &3 Vale 

121 Narrabri .. 

122 Nowra .. 

123 Orange .. 

124 Parkes 

125 Temora .. 

126 Wellington 

127 Wollongong 

128 Young .. 


1,110 

1,174 

1,137 

1,146 

1,135 

1.165 

1,202 

1,078 

1,217 

1,190 

1,131 

1,101 

1,221 

1,252 

1,201 

1,223 

1,325 

1,120 

1,087 

1,258 

1,190 

1.089 

1,210 

1,153 

1,262 

1,197 

1,141 

1,180 


922 1,019 
868 1,169 
873 1,1QC 
920 1,138 
841 1,152 

884 1,102 
883 1,283 
854 1,118 
854 1,228 
887 1,188 
S 86 1QS3 
859 1,114 
902 1,181 
870 1,244 
841 1,213 

885 1,266 
847 1,345 
882 1,089 
822 1,148 
360 1,222 
877 1,221 
856 1,100 
834 1,155 
870 U1& 
911 1.210 
859 1,193 
838 1,194 
S74 1,158 


837 990 

847 1,225 
864 1,163 
914 1,2S2 

859 1,252 
82*2 1,192 
944 1,224 

901 1,139 
872 1,234 
853 1,228 

834 1,130 
327 1,184 
910 1,258 
868 1,258 
857 1,271 
900 1,251 
907 1,371 

860 1,149 
830 1,178 
872 1 330 
870 1,297 

845 1,205 

846 1,202 
921 1,236 
808 1,247 

902 1,244 
881 1,223 

835 1,217 


855 1.046 

874 i,m 
892 1,150 
931 1,171 
869 1,247 
930 1,171 
937 1338 
D15 1.135 
370 1,280 

872 1,278 
871 1,215 
S78 1,246 
917 1.310 

875 1,271 
909 131? 

873 1,279 
928 1,368 
892 1,195 
863 1.182 
885 1,251 
92? 1313 
SS6 1172 
850 1219 
940 1238 
906 1272 
$37 1233 
904 1227 
$68 1243 


m 

m 

STa? 
036 
909 
929 
US 8 
‘M'5 
it l? 
803 
908 
895 
927 
S§3 
955 
902 
P 2 S 
908 
870 
901 
92 o 
917 


941 

92* 

920 

902 

011 


VICTORIA— 


129 Beechworth 

130 Bonalia ,. 

131 Bright •. 

132 Colae 

133 Dannolly 

134 Karoa 

13. Maldoa .. 

130 Omeo 

137 Orbost • 

138 St Aroaud 

139 Shepparton 

140 Staw ell 

141 Wandiligong 

142 Wonthaggi 

143 Yackandandah 


1059 

1153 

1118 

1101 

1,045 

1,071 

998 

1158 

1.162 

1188 

1149 

1186 

1,081 

1236 

1088 


893 

879 

921 

856 
653 

857 
875 

1,005 

800 

046 

859 

942 

054 

917 

873 


1091 

10S3 

1044 

111 ? 

977 

106K 

1003 

1068 

1187 

1071 

1.151 

1070 

1,056 

1,344 

983 


874 288 

834 1107 
833 1078 
845 1131 
811 985 

845 1025 

846 076 

914 1122 
864 1,190 
864 1«78 
$23 1146 
234 1108 
$70 977 

897 1269 
830 962 


832 10 7 
84$ ^ 
861 1094 

847 1,213 

842 994 

818 1038 

848 998 
949 1086 
871 1201 
$77 lid 
831 1171 
848 1136 
870 1,041 
878 1295 
809 1074 


351 
?3o 
868 
87 J 
847 
815 

853 
920 
808 
872 
871 
STS 
939 
912 

854 


627 1166 
640 1119 
068 1134 
752 1188 
G35 1,077 
650 1128 
809 1,248 


878 1050 
894 992 

945 1063 
942 1130 
863 987 

873 1041 
913 1099 


722 1,396 1,001 1333 
892 1319 1,000 1112 
799 1,125 059 1072 

779 1,321 1,035 1.124 
680 1,190 935 1,044 


653 1,088 
803 1,334 
632 1160 
823 1200 
624 1,133 
606 1,201 
760 1,343 
817 1443 


890 1001 

951 1,874 
899 1,002 
045 1,194 
913 1,045 
949 1,103 

952 1245 
997 1342 


703 1129 
760 1,094 
817 1090 
884 11.97 
773 1,090 
828 1,120 
929 1,378 
936 1381 
920 1083 
931 1110 
894 1,120 
808 1,135 
810 1101 
907 1389 
780 1,158 
039 1,333 
825 1049 
842 1.104 
856 1414 


901 

931 

024 


83% 1.205 

687 M?s 

HI fclo! 1,015 

gel 1176 922 

gai 1245 965 

^7 1420 1.014 
5*9 1428 1,031 

9$i HSS 

q 7 q 1160 1,018 
goo 1239 959 

1193 917 

87§ 1213 975 

cil 1517 1,038 
gOl 1243 960 

M* 1346 1,024 
aSS 1131 920 

901 £*23 
901 1471 985 


QUEENSLAND— 


144 Clonourry 

145 Hamilton 

146 Mackay . 

147 Roma 


1447 

1279 

1227 

128S 


1,032 1887 
S96 1222 
895 s 1,156 
937 1807 


g iSS iSS ’-gf 

istK 8 as .13 


S. AUSTRALIA— 


148 Gawler 


1160 873 1176 


803 1,083 837 1.123 »■> 


W. AUSTRALIA- 


140 Cue 
150 Noriham 


1815 

I860 


1,092 1316 
879 1843 


■•58 as as as s; 


034 1458 1,013 M34 ^ 


67 ADELAIDE 

68 Kadina-Moonta . 
;* CO Port Pirie 

70 Mount Gambler 
I 71 Petersburg 
! 72 Kapunda 
| 73 Murray Bridge . 
5 74 Port Augusta . 
1 75 Port Lincoln 
S 70 Renmark.. 

, 77 Victor Harbour . 


1056 


972 

818 

996 

847 

911 

931 

993 

995 

924 


619 1078 
641 
044 873 

568 894 

613 1099 
618 901 

618 1004 
660 1,115 
074 1,034 
668 1041 
037 1103 


098 1243 
090 115C 
7*23 1188 
614 1100 
742 1214 
090 1,966 
640 1210 
770 1,800 
710 1,220 
696 1222 
720 Ilf 


870 1218 

891 1,170 
022 ‘1,239 
838 1,067 
895 1196 
893 1,057 
850 1211 

892 1,408 
901 1,213 
897 1803 
863 1823 


852 1193 

889 1,136 
893 1245 
804 1,065 

890 1187 
878 1011 
854 1176 
949 1,343 
925 1,165 
872 1378 
864 1100 


822 1.889 
835 1.1*1 
8!>4 !»??§ 
801 1.11* 
8$0 1*69 
332 1.0*| 
830 1.813 
923 1331 
897 
880 

845 1264 


880 

892 

921 

852 

888 

871 

800 

945 

944 

926 

868 


I 78 PERTH 
79 EalcoorUo .. 
30 Midland Junction 
1 81 Bunbury 

82 Geraldton 

83 Broome 

84 Albany 
86 Carnarvon 
88 Katanning 

t 7 Leonora 
8 Menses . - 
8fo aavouetuo/pe . 


1116 

1,277 

X ; 079 

i!m 

1817 

iii7 

1343 

1154 


719 1181 
912 1344 
731 1,106 
7i>7 1165 
783 1,344 
942 t 
793 1,184 
960 1,316 
748 1,160 


702 1,186 830 1830 . 872 1810 840 ^ 88 § 


988 1461 l,< 


777 1171 
819 1155 
856 1413 
943 X 
817 1,208 
9»'5 12?3 

_ _ 774 1818 

1265 1,042 1324 1,069 1,381 

1103 1,026 1288 1,133 1-396 1,242 1456 

101 S 11*0 £010 1,118 


,036 1469 1,030 1483 1,054 lj£f 
’8*7 1,213 ’805 r,H4 848 


880 H« If? 


_ 1,213 

804 1210 
941 J 

Viim l{ m tm lWi 

1,139 1374 1,119 1371 1,116 i - 

.— 1,303 1,410 1,0 >7 bjSi 

a|a ;u Pul* 



A _ftc»vy Plgwr*:. note Index-number* tor Food. Qroc-orioL, ano Rent 6. 
g . 7 - figures i?enoU5 ir.tex-nuuibtrw for Food and Groocriea oi-jj. ' " ^ Houses. 


90 HOBART % 

91 Launceston 

92 Zeehan 

93 Beaccnsfield 
04 Queenstown 
05 Burn!© 

90 Campbell Town 
97 Devonport 
OS Franklin .. 

99 Oatlands .. 

100 Scottsdale 


076 

911 

684 

769 

038 

956 

701 

sea 

899 

8 f ;0 

768 


645 1042 
596 999 

717 033 

654 806 

724 1.062 
606 10U 
599 7a6 

023 870 

054 910 

623 874 

570 844 


702 1 , 2 T 1 
698 1209 
758 1,141 
710 1083 
740 1314 
033 1,220 
66U X 
033 1.228 

703 1 
0$2 §61 
63*2 10*2 


876 1178 
80S 1166 
976 1069 
967 989 

0S2 1248 
870 1123 
X 040 
§03 1178 
X 1063 
788 976 

846 991 


824 1825 
82b 1216 
909 W'6 
m 1054 
915 less 
8 C< 1215 
815 1039 
840 1191 
836 1228 
804 1085 
795 1118 


969 1308 >37 

i960 898 

986 1162 997 

1,015 9?-» 

977 1384 1.007 

889 fSS 8801 

002 1050 
856 1,281 
923 1227 
007 1013 

888.1133 


010 

92? 

921 

886 

90? 


Weighted Average "1000 *021 *1,02.7 “005 f 1 234 f872 H.804 t-SlOUW? t*3C 1288 891 


* Weighted average ol 100 Towns, 
Weighted average ot 150 Tmv ■». 
Not available. 
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Relative Parctasins-Power-of-Money Index-Number. Comparisons between 
Results obtained from Special Investigation and from Ordinary renooic 


Particulars. !n.S.W. 

i 

Vic. I 

Q.’land. 

S.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 1 

Wght 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Food and Groceries. ; 

All Towns* 

Five Towns in eacli State 
Capital Towns only 

1,011 

1,018 

1,019 

962 
968 
i 79 

1,050 

1,037 

1,024 

■ 

990 

998 

1,001 

991 

989 

947 

1 

1,043 
! 1,055 

1 1,066 

1 

1 ,0C0 

1,000 

1,000 


Rent, 5*Roomed Houses 


All Towns* 

Five Towns in each State 
Capital Towns only 


1,111 

1.121 

1,097 


996 

775 

997 

948 

91 9 

716 

107 

921 

1,023 

| 703 

937 

852 


858 1,000 

842 1.000 

854 1,000 


Food and Groceries and Rent. 


All Towns* . . .. 1,042 

Five Towns in each State , 1,050 
Capital Towns only .. ' 1,046 


972 

966 

< 92 i 

977 

978 

936 

989 1 

967 

993 

I 91b 

980 

_ 

916 



1,000 

1.000 

1,000 


1 For list of towns included, see Table on pages 51 to 5(1, 


As regards variations in cost of living for November, 1914. K !<>. 
1916, 1917 and 1918, compared with November, 1913, the uidex-nu moors 
for November, 1914, 1915,1916, 1917 and 1918, computed from the three 
sets of data mentioned above, are shewn in the following table : 

Variations in Purchasing-Power-of -Money Index-Numbers. Results obtained 

Annual Inquiry ior extended List oi Towns and trom Periodic Monthly 
Inquiries, November, 1913, 1914,1915,19x6, 1917 and 1918. 


Particulars. 


1913. 


1914. 1915. 1916: 1917. 1918 


Food and Groceries. 


AH Towns . . . . 

Five Towns in each State ' 
Capital Towns only . . , 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,072 
: 1,073 
1,072 

1,405 

| 1.404 | 

[ 1,408 1 

1.353 

1.354 

1,358 

1,395 

1,390 

1,397 

1,435 

1,430 
; 1,440 

Rent of 5 

■Roomed 

Houses. 




All Towns • 

Five Towns in each State 
Capital Towns only 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 974 

| 969 

m 

952 i 
961 | 

m 

959 1 

906 
961 

981 

987 

980 

! 

, 1,031 
1.039 
| 1,033, 

Food, Groceries, and Kent. 




All Towns .. 

bive Towns in each State 

Capital Towns only 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.035 
; 1,033 
1,032 

1,234 

1,232 

1,223 

1.204 

1,203 

1.196 

i 1.238 
1,234 

1 1.227 

I____ 

1,282 

1 1,278 

1,274 


figures in the vertical columns do not, <£**£*') 


ehew relative 


oompared with November 1918, for “ AU Town*:' “ l we Towns tn each Mate, 
only" respectively. 
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4j2 Investigations into Variations in Pctrchasing-Power of Money. 

The index-numbers in the first line of each part of the. latter table 
refer to 100 towns for November, 1913 and 1914, and to 150 towns for 
November, 1915, 1910. 1917 and 1918. The general closeness of the 
results shewn in these two tables is remarkable, and is a further confirma¬ 
tion of the conclusions previously-stated, that the index-numbers pub¬ 
lished for the capital towns only, for the years prior to 1912, and for the 
thirty towns for 1912 and subsequent years, reflect, with a substantial 
degree of accuracy, the variations in the purchasing-powcr-of-money 
index-numbers, not only in each State separately, but also throughout 
the Commonwealth as a whole. The second table also shews that during 
the period November, 1913, to November, 1918, the average cost of food 
and groceries throughout the Commonwealth increased over 40 per 
cent., house rents increased over 3 per cent., the aggregate result shewing 
an increase of approximately 28 per cent. 
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SECTION VI. 

EXPENDITURE ON LIVING, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 1917-LS. 

L General. —In September, 1917, the Government of Western Aus¬ 
tralia appointed a Royal Commission of Inquiry into the cost of the 
necessaries of life in that State. This Commission presented an interim 
report in January, 1918, and its final report- at the end of March, 1918. 
One of the terms of reference in the proclamation ordering this inquiry 
instructed the Commission to investigate the effects of recent fluctuations 
of prices upon the standard of living of wage-earners and others. Steps 
were taken to obtain from householders, budgets shewing their weekly 
expenditure in detail. Forms were prepared and widely distributed. 
An organiser was appointed for one month to tour the State, giving 
lectures and addresses in all the principal centres, and bringing the im- 
l>ortance of the budgets before all classes. To quote the words of the 
final report of the Commission, ** the response has been utterly disappoint - 
ing, the householders sending in returns being too few in number to admit 
of any safe general conclusions being drawn. Ref ore it was know n how fai 

the effort to secure these returns had been successful, the Commonwealth^ 
Statistician (Mr. G. H. Knibbs) was requested to undertake the necessary 
analyses of the returns. The Minister for Home and Territories (Ron. 
P. McM. Glynn, K.C., M.P.) sanctioned the granting of the request, and 
the budgets were accordingly forwarded by the Commission to the office 
of the Commonwealth Statistician. The report when completed was 
forwarded to the Western Australian Government. At the request of 
that Government it is published in the following pages. 

2. The Householders' Budgets. —The budgets distributed made pro 
vision for the record of income, expenditure, and other particulars for a 
•'-ingle week, and householders were asked to fill in the necessary particulars 
on thirteen of these, viz., for a period of thirteen weeks. The budgets 
were to be forwarded at the cud of p.ctch week to the feecretarv of the Royal 
Commission. Each budget contained four pages. On the first page 
particulars were to be inserted as to name, address, age. income, and 
occupation of all the inmates of the house. The second and third page> 
provided for the filling in of details of expenditure and also quantities 
purchased of articles of food for each day of the week. A footnote to these 
pages gave instructions that all foodstuffs were to be weighed and the 
weights inserted in the column provided. On the fourth page provision 
was made for recording expenditure on housing accommodation, fuel and 
light, drapery, clothing and boots, other miscellaneous expenditure, and 
for recording particulars of foodstuffs obtained otherwise than by purchase. 

Tabulation and Classification.—The original intention was to 
distinguish between metropolitan and country results, and between 
occupations, but owing to the very small number of budget s returned the 
classification was necessarily restricted, and this was found to be im¬ 
practicable. The returns have therefore been classified according to 
income only. 
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4. Family Conditions, (i.) General Membership .—It has already been 
stated that only a small number of those to whom budgets were distributed 
completed the full thirteen weeks’ record. A number of other families, 
however, kept the record for varying periods of from one week upwards. 
The total number of families who sent in returns which could be tabulated 
according to family conditions were only 66 in number. The following 
table shews the component members of these families, classified according 
to income :— 


Membership of Families comprised in Returns. 


Families having Weekly 
Incomes of— 

Total 

Families. 

Hus¬ 

bands. 

Wives. 

Child¬ 

ren. 

Depend¬ 

ents. 

Total 

Persons 

Average 

Persons 

per 

Family. 

Tinder £3 

3 

3 

3 

13 


19 

6.33 

£3 ami under £3 10s. .. 

17 

17 1 

! 16 

45 

3 

81 

4.76 

£3 10s. and under £4 .. 

16 

16 

16 

54 

1 

87 

5.44 

£4 and under £4 10s. .. 

11 

11 

10 

42 

3 

66 

6.00 

£4 10s. and under £5 .. 

9 

9 

9 

39 


57 

6.33 

£5 and over 

10 

10 

10 

44 

6 

70 

7.00 

All Families 

60 

66 

64 

237 

13 

380 

5.70 


It will be seen that of the 66 families none was without a husband, 
and only two without a wife. 

(ii.) Conditions as to Children .—The following table shews the average 
number of children in each income-group, together with the number of 
children earning wages, and those not earning wages (i.e., either at home 
or at school), classified in age-groups. The table also shews the number 
of children 14 years of age and over, and under 14 years :_ 


Conditions of Families as to Children. 


Families having 
"Weekly Incomes 
of— 

No. of Families 
having Children. 

| No. of Children. I 

Average Children ; 
per Family 

Children 
at Work. 

Cldldren at Homo or at 

School. 

No. of 1 
Children. 

AveraC' . 

] 4 Years and Over. 

Average, ‘ j 
Under 14 Years. 

17 

years 

and 

1 over 

13 

years 

and 

uridor 

17 

Und’r 

13 

years 

17 

years 

and 

ovor 

13 j 
years; 
and 
under 
17 

10 

; years 
| and 
under 
13 

G 

years 

and 

under 

10 

years 

and 

under 

0 

— 

Und’r 

2 

years 

14 ! 
years 
and ! 
over 1 

Und’r 

14 

years 

Under £3 .. 

£3 & under £3 10s. 
£3 10s.A under £4 
£4 <fc under £4 10*. 
£4 10s. <fcunder£5 
£5 and over 

All Families 

3 

1 15 

It 
, 9 

— 

62 | 

13 

45 

54 i 

42 

39 

44 

4.33 — 

! 3.00 — 
13.86 — 
8.82 2 
4.33! 2 

4.40, 7 

3 

2 

5 

— 

1 

3 

5 

4 

0 

5 

4 

8 

9 

5 

5 

5 

10 

16 

10 

12 

2 

14 

14 

15 

10 

9 

2 

10 

7 

4 

3 

5 

j 2 
' 6 

6 

6 

17 

13 

43 

48 

30 

33 

27 

.13 

.43 

.55 

.67 

1.70 

4.33 

2.87 

3.43 

3.27 

3.66 

2.70 

237 

3.82' 11 
| 

10 

— 

1 

23 

37 

GO 

64 

31 

37 

200 

.GO 

3.22 


J he number of children under 6 years of age numbered 95, or nearly 
f 0 per cent, of the total number of children. This result is almost 
identical with that obtained in the 1910-11 inquiry, and the November 
1913 inquiry of the Commonwealth Statistician. 

The proportion of the children at work (numbering 21) was 8.9 per cent 
of the total ; while the number of those at home or at school was 9 ir, 
or 91.1 per cent, of the total. ^ * 


5. Incomes, (i.) Sources of Incomes .—The sources of the family 
nicqmes are shewn in the following table, classified according to income 
Of the total number of families included, 44 (66§ per cent.) derived their 
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'^dta^ilGomc from the husband only ; while 22 (33^- per cent.) received, 
in addition to the income of the busband : income from one or more of the 
other sources indicated in the table. 


%L 


Sources of Incomes. 


Families having 
Weekly Incomes 
of— 

Families having 
Incomes from 
Husbands only. 

Families having Incomes fromr 1 

more than one Source. 

Total Families 
[laving Incomes 
from more than 
one Source. 

Total 

N umber 
of 

Families 

No. 

Percent¬ 
age on 
all 

Families 
in Group 

From 

Husband 

and 

other 

Sources. 

From 

Wife 

and 

other 

Sources. 

From 

Children 

and 

other 

Sources. 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

and 

other 

Sources. 

No. 

Percent¬ 
age on 
all 

Families 
in Group 

Under £3 
£3 & under £3 10s. 
£3 10s. & under £4 
£4 & under £4 10s. 
£410s. <fc under £5 
£5 and over 

All Families 

3 

10 

12 

5 

6 

2 

100.00 

94.12 

75.00 

45.15 

60.67 

20.00 

1 

4 

6 

3 

8 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

7 

1 

1 

2 

1 2 

1 

4 

6 

3 

8 

5.88 
25.00 
• 54.55 

33.33 
80.00 

3 

17 

16 

11 

9 

10 

44 

00.67 

22 

3 

15 

! ° 

22 

33.33 

Q6 


(ii.) Average Incomes .—The following table shews the average weekly 
income of the budgets of 65 families tabulated for each of the income- 
groups specified, and also the general average for all the budgets. Owing 
to insufficiency of information with regard to income, the budgets of one 
family had to be omitted 


Average Incomes of Families. 


t 

Particulars. 

Weekly Budget of Families having Incomes op— 

General 

Average. 

Under 

£3. 

£3 

& under 
£3 10s. 

£3 10s. 

<t under 
£4. 

£4 

& under 
£4 10s. 

£4 10s. 

& under 
£5. 

£5 

it over. 

Average Weekly Income 
Aver. Persons in Family 

£ s. d. 
2 18 3 
5.50 

£ s. d. 
3 3 7 
4.70 

£ s. d. 
3 15 2 
5.44 

£ s. d. 

1 3 9 

0.00 

£ s. d. 
4 12 3 

0.33 

£ s. d. 
6 16 11 
7.00 

£ s. d. 

4 9 4 

5.72 


The general averages of the incomes in the two inquiries conducted by 
the Commonwealth Statistician were in 1910-11 £4 13s. Id., and in 1913 
£3 16s. 8d. 


6. Expenditure, (i.) Relative to Income .—The total number of 
weekly budgets returned by the 65 families was 483, and in the following 
table the average weekly expenditure furnished in these 483 budgets is 
summarised, together with the average incomes :— 


Relation of Income to Expenditure. 


Particulars. 

Weekly Budget op Families having Incomes of— 

General 
Average, 
for all 
Families. 

Under \ 
£3. 

£3 I 

it under 
£3 10s. 

£3 10s. I 
& under ; 
£4. j 

£4 

it under 
£4 10s. 

£4 10s. 

A under 
£5. 

£5 

& over. 

Income 

Expenditure 

Difference .. 

£ s. d. | 
2 18 8 

3 11 7 

| £ 8. d. 
j 3 3 7 

|394 

£ «. d. ! 

. 

4 2 9 

; £ ft. d. 

4 3 9 

1 4 15 5 

£ s. d. 

4 12 3 

5 3 8 

£ s. d. 
6 16 11 

6 15 

£ s. d. 

4 9 4 

5 4 12 7 

—12 11* 

—5 9* 

—7 7* 

J —11 8* 

—11 5* 

15 6 

1 ** 


* The negative sign indicates an exceed of expenditure over income. 
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y lesults obtained in the above table are so far unsatisfactory as to 
use doubts whether the budgets received can possibly be regarded as 
representative. There is an excess of expenditure over incomeln all the 
groups excepting the last—£5 and over. The period to which many of the 
returns relate includes the months of December and January- two 
months in which probably the expenditure is greater than usual owino- to 
the holiday season, and during this season there may be an absence of 
income for several days. Whether these factors are sufficient to account 
for the unsatisfactory result of this tabulation it is difficult to ascertain 
In none of the budgets received was there any apparent attempt made bv 
those tilling them m to compare the income god expenditure Conse¬ 
quently those furnishing the budgets offer no explanation on the matter 
lke remits shewn in the table cannot be regarded as representative, in the 
aggregate, of ike sections of the community to which they refer. The following 
tabulations of expenditure are necessarily subject to the same uncertainty 
in view of the unsatisfactory result shewn in the preceding table. 


(u.) (General Analysis of Expenditure .—Selecting what may be con 
sidered as the four most important heads of expenditure, viz.* housino 
lood, clothing and fuel and light, and grouping all other expenditure 
under the heading * Other Items,” an analysis of the average weekly 
expenditure is given in the following table. 'Hie results are shewn both 
as actual averages and as percentages on the total expenditure • 


Analysis ot Average Weekly Expenditure per F amily 


Weekly Budgets having L , 
incomes of— imnnuu 


j Clothing. | | 


Other 

Items. 


! Total 
i Expend¬ 
iture. 


Average . 
Person^ 
per 

Family. 


Wee klv E x i*e n i > itu re . 


Under £3 .. 

£3 and under £3 1(K 
£3 JOs. and under £4 
and under £4 KM. 
£4 10s. and under £5 
£5 and over 

General Average 


| £ 

H. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ r 

..10 

1 

5 

2 

0 

8 

0 10 

6 

0 : 

.. 0 

5 

5 

1 

12 

0 

0 10 

11 

o : 

.. j 0 

10 

8 

1 

15 

5 

0 12 

0 

o : 

.. 1 (» 

4 

3 

2 

o 

10 

0 13 

9 

0 : 

.. 0 

h 

4 

2 

5 

11 

0 19 

2 

0 : 

. . 0 

12 

10 

2 

5 

4 

0 17 

1 

0 • 

..<0 

1 

7 

11 

o 

0 

3 

0 J4 

7 

0 : 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 


0 

0 

16 

19 

ll 

0 

3 11 
i 3 9 

7 

4 

5.50 

4.7h 

1 

1 

11 

! 1 2 

9 


1 

1 

7 

10 

11 

11 

’ 1 15 

1 5 3 

8 

5 

«!od 

2 

1 

5 

!«> i 

v.o,S 

7.00 

11 

6 

11 

1 4 12 

7 

rp^TT 



— 

• 




Percentage on Total Expenditure. 


Under £3 .. 

£3 and under £3 10s. 
£-3 KM. and under £ ? 
£4 and under £4 10s. 
£4 JOs.and under £5 
£5 ;u>d over 

General Average 


1 

i o 

% 

i • .v i 

! 1.98 

56.81 

i 14.67 1 

7.81 

46.15 

i 15.75 ; 

1 12.89 

42.80 

| 14.50 i 

i 4.45 

49.08 

! 14.41 

1 5.15 

44.29 

18.49 

! 10.57 

37.34 

14.07 } 

1 8.55 

43.48 ; 

15.75 

1 



3>Tl 


, ™ K n ' (lU . rr/ er . i0 a11 families. including those who owned their own bouses nr 

rentfree, no lens than 196 of the lanuly weekly budgets contain no expenditure on i>*rt ' Th W , ° U( 
nt I" id wh0 ^ntfd houses varies iropjo«. 3d. to 9s. 5d„ while the aver^l; *^ avera8 
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regarding the expenditure under the heading i: Other Items.” the 
c food is by far the most important consideration, amounting to 
over 43 per cent, of the total expenditure. Next comes clothing (15.75 
per cent.), followed by housing (8.55 per cent.) ; while the expenditure 
on fuel and light amounts to 3.15 per cent. As regards clothing it may be 
seen that with the exception of the group " £4 10s. and under £5,” the 
percentage of expenditure is fairly even, though the actual amounts 
vary from 10s. 6d. per week to 17s. Id. per week. The expenditure on 
fuel and light is fairly even, except in the 1 last group, where the average is 
practically double the average of any other group. 
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Expenditure on food varies from £1 12s. to as much as £2 Os. lOd. 
per week. The result given for the first group (under £3) is unsatis¬ 
factory. It has already been shewn that the income is stated to be on 
the average under £3, while the expenditure is.£3 lls. 7d. The prob¬ 
ability appears to be that either the expenditure has been inflated or 
that there are some sources of income not included in the returns. With 
regard to the expenditure on housing accommodation, the fact that in 
many cases no rent at all is paid, while in others only nominal amounts 
are paid either in the form of instalments or interest, precludes the 
possibility of deducing any conclusions of value. 


Compared with the 1913 inquiry of the Commonwealth Statistician, 
the average weekly expenditure oil all items is greater by the amount 
19s. Id. The expenditure on housing accommodation is is. 2d., and on 
fuel and light 5d. per week less ; while the other items are all greater . 
food 10s., clothing 4s. 7d., and other items, 6s. Id. per week more. 


. ) Expenditure on Clothing. —In the budgets provision was made 
for recording separately the expenditure upon clothing for husband, 
wife and children :— 


Expenditure oil Clothing : Amounts Expended by Men. Women, and Children. 


1 

Weekly Budgets having No. of | 

Incomes of - Kevin Hies.! 

No. of j 
Budgets 

Average amount spent Weeki 
Clothing. 

House- 1 

Men. Women.! ClliU1 ' • T h . 0,d 

rtm. Lmen, ; 

etc. 

A* ON 

Total. 

Under £3 .. .. .. t* 

£3 and under £3 10 s. 17 

£3 10 s. and under £4 .. .. 10 

L 4 and under £4 10s. n 

£4 10 s. and under £:> .. .. 0 

£0 and over i 10 

17 

104 

110 

70 

68 

102 

( a. d. i 
1 11 

, £ 0 
: 2 10 1 
; .» o 

Is 5 j 

s. d. s. d. 

2 8 5 11 

4 1 3 1ft 

4 114 l 

4 0 5 L 

5 U | 7 3 

8 7 13 4 

' s. d. 

0 7 

1 0 

1 l 

ft 6 

1 9 

».-d. , 
lft 0 

10 111 

12 0 

13 9 

19 “ 

17 l 

05 

483 

i. 3 3 1 

5 5 ! 4 10 

; 1 1 1 14 7 


It will be seen that of the total expenditure of 14s. 7d., 3s. 3d. is spent 
on the average by the husband, 5s. 5d. by the wife, 4s. 10d. on the children, 
and Is. Id. for household linen, etc. As already stated the average 
f er of children per family was 3.82, therefore the expenditure per 
child for clothing amounted on the average to just over Is. 2d. 
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■Tj-v, Expenditure on Other Items .—The table hereunder shews the 

average weekly expenditure per weekly budget on items other than 
housing, food, clothing, and fuel and light. The percentage of each item 
on the total expenditure is also shewn. It may be seen that, disregarding 
the last item (miscellaneous) the most important item in the table is 
expenditure on insurance, which is followed in the order named by 
medical expenses ; charity ; other household requisites ; contributions 
to benelit societies ; fares ; sports and amusements ; tobacco, soap, 
starch, etc., equal; alcoholic beverages ; and education fees and books. 
Compared with the 1913 inquiry of the Commonwealth Statistician, the 
expenditure on all the items shews an increase with the exception of 
education fees and books. The percentages of the expenditure approxi¬ 
mates very closely to those of the 1913 inquiry.} 
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Analysis of “ Miscellaneous Expenditure” : Amounts and Percentage on 
Total Expenditure. 



WEEKLY BUDOETS HAVING INCOMES OF 



Particulars. 

Under 

£3. 

£3 

& under 
£3 103. 

£3 103. 

& under 
£4. 

£4 

& under 
£4 10.3. 

£4 10s. 

& under 
£5. 

£5 

and 

over. 

General 
Average. 


Expenditure. 


-,---- 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Soap, Starch, etc. 

Other Household Requisites .. 

Alcoholic Boverage.3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

5 

1 

11 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

9 

2 
£ ■ 
10 

7 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

8 

1 

4 

2 

1 

o 

1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

1 

0 

3 

5 ! 

1 

3 

0 

0 

2 

3 

10 

11 

7 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

2 

0 

5 

Insurance .. 

0 

8 

1 

8 

1 

4 

3 

4 

1 

1 

5 

7 

2 

7 

Contributions to Benefit Societies 

0 

to 

1 

3 

1 

10 

, 2 

4 

1 

7 

1 

3 

1 

7 

Education Fees and Books 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

6 

1 

8 

0 

2 

0 

7 

Medical. 

1 

4 

3 

0 

1 


1 

(i 

2 

2 

2 

10 

2 

2 

Sports and Amusements 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

8 

2 

8 

1 

2 

Charity, etc. 

0 

2 

0 

9 

l 

9 

1 

3 

1 

10 

3 

9 

1 

10 

Miscellaneous Expenditure 

9 

5 

6 

0 

9 

0 

12 

1 

14 

3 

16 

1 

10 

6 

Total . 

10 

11 

10 

0 

21 

11 

27 

11 

30 

11 

41 

5 

26 

11 


Percentage on Total Expenditure. 



0/ 

. O 

% 

% 

% I 

O ! 

/o 

% 

% "* 

Soap, Starch, etc. 

1.51 

1.08 

1.41 

1.40 | 

1.37 

1.03 

1.26 

Other Household Requisites 

.58 

1.68 

.81 

2.10 i 

1.04 

3.16 

1.89 

. 

1.51 

2.05 

1.31 

1.05 

1.45 

.75 

1.26 

Alcoholic Beverages 

1.28 

1.20 

1.61 

1.40 

1.20 

.48 

1.08 

Fares 

— 

.84 

1.41 

.96 

2.33 

2.06 

1.53 

Insurance . 

.93 

2.40 

1.61 

3.49 

1.04 

4.00 

2.79 

< ;>ntl ibations to Benefit Societies 

1.L7 

1.80 

2.22 

2.45 

1.53 

1.03 

1.71 

Education Fees and Books 

1.17 

.72 

.40 

.52 

1.61 

.14 

.63 

Medical. 

1.89 

4.33 

1.51 

1.57 

2.09 

2.33 

2.34 

Sports and Amusements 

.23 

1.56 

1.21 

.35 

.64 

2.20 

1.26 

Charity, etc. 

.23 

1.08 

2.11 

1.81 

1.77 

3.09 


Miscellaneous Expenditure 

13.16 

8.66 

10.88 

12.60 

13.75 

13.24 

11.34 

Total . 

23.63 

27.40 

26.49 

29.26 

29.82 

34.11 

29.07 


7. Standard of Living, (i.) General —The terms of reference in the 
proclamation ordering the inquiry instructed the Commission to investi¬ 
gate the effects of recent fluctuations of prices upon the standard of living, 
of vyiffa earners and others. The Budgets distributed—it was expected 

























































Expenditure on Living, Western Australia. 

provide the necessary data for arriving at some conclusion as to £lie 
£ent standard of living. The budgets received, numbering 498, 
have been carefully analysed in order to see how far they indicate the 
standard of living at the time the inquiry was made. It is, of course, 
impossible to compare this with the standard of any previous period, as 
no such inquiry has previously been held. All that is possible, therefore, 
is to compare it with the standard furnished by experts and others. In 
the course of 'the inquiry several expert witnesses were called to give 
evidence as to the amounts of various food stuffs necessary to provide 
for the proper nourishment of the family. It is customary in dealing 
with this matter to give the standard for a “man” unit, and when compar¬ 
ing the consumption of families with each other to reduce them to their 
equivalent “ man ,£ units. 


The weights applied to each sex and . age group in arriving at this 
result are those used for a somewhat similar purpose by the Common¬ 
wealth Statistician in his inquiries of 1910-11 and 1913. These weights 
were selected after a careful study had been made of reports and other 
available information bearing on the matter, both from a physiological, 
economic, and anthropometric standpoint. 


The weights selected for each class were as follows :— 


Particulars. 

Males. 

Females. 

Children. 

1 

Ago in years .. 

.. 1 Over 17 

13-16 

Over 17 

13-10 

10-12 

6-9 

2-5 

Under 2 

Weight .. 

•. 1 100 

80 

80 

70 

65 

60 

35 

20 


By using these.j’ela ivo numbers the total number of persons in each 
income group can bo reduced to the equivalent “ man” units and are as 
follows :— 


Families having Weekly 
Incomes of— 

Total 

Families. 

No. of 
Weekly 
Budgets. 

Total 

Persons. 

Average 

Persons 

per 

Family. 

Total 

“Man” 

Units. 

Average 
“ M an ” 
Units per 
Family. 

Under £3. 

£3 and under £3 10s. 

£3 10s. ami under £4 
£4 and under £4 10 
£4 10s. and under £5 
£5 and over.. 

All Families 

3 

17 

16 

'h 

10 

32 

104 

116 

76 

68 

102 

19 

81 

87 

66 

57 

70 

0.33 

4.76 

5.44 

6.00 

6.33 

7.00 

147.80 

334.40 

395.90 

291.95 

304.85 

458.64 

4.29 

3.23 

3.41 

3.84 

4.48 

4.50 

66 

498 

380 

*5.76 

1933.64 

*4.00 


* Weighted average. 


It should be observed that one family which, has been excluded in the 
analysis as to income and expenditure is included in the analysis as to 
standard of living. 

. (ii.) Food Requin ment. s.- The President of the English Board of Trade 

instructed a Committee of the Royal Society to Report upon the Food 
supply of the United Kingdom. This Committee presented its report 
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in 1917*. The Committee in the first place investigated the extent and 
character of the food supply in normal times. Included in this investi¬ 
gation was the question of the standard requirements of the normal adult 
male as regards each of the constituents of food requisite for healthy 
activity. The report states: " A full consideration of the dietary require¬ 
ments of a nation for the most part engaged in active work has convinced 
the Committee that these requirements cannot be satisfactorily met on a 
less supply in the food as purchased than 100 grammes protein, 100 
grammes fat, 500 grammes carbohydrate, equal approximately to 3400 
calories per ' man* per day, a ‘ man 5 being an average workman, doing 
an average day's work." This was the standard adopted by the Com¬ 
mittee referred to. 

During the sittings of the Royal Commission in \Yestern Australia. 
Professor Dakin stated during the course of his evidence that the standard 
diet per man 55 unit should be 100 grammes protein, 80 grammes fat, 
000 grammes carbohydrate, equal approximately to 3020 calories per 
man 55 per day 4 

he weekly budgets furnished in the investigation have been carefully 
analysed in order to ascertain the amounts of protein, fat, and carbo- 
bydrate contained in the food consumed. In this analysis the values 
given in the report of the Committee of the Royal Society have been 
adopted. 

>bi.) Standard of Living .—The following table gives for each income- 
group the respective average amounts of protein, fat, and carbohydrate 
contained in the food consumed, as well as the average calories or heat- 
units.f 


Average Amounts per Man" Unit per Day oi Protein, Fat and Carbohydrate, 
and Calorific Values of the same, in Various Income-Groups. 


Income Groups. 

< Occupations. 
(Weekly Ihidgets.) 

Protein. 


Carbo¬ 

hydrate. 


j Sedentary. 

Manual 

Workers. 

Fat. 

Calories. 

. 

} 

32 

Grammes. 

113 

Grammes. 

no 

Grammes. 

520 

-n- 

3,613 

3,870 

3,654 

3,822 

i*. and under £3 10:>. 

:: i i4 

\K) 

110 

113 

578 

£3 llhi. and undi*r £4 

.. ! ir> 

101 

104 

110 

524 

:'A and under £4 10 s 

.. i — 

70 

111 4 

129 

528 

:i 1(> . and under £5 

5 

03 

105 

1-4 

510 

3,07;; 

3,261 

£3 and over 

56 

— 

40 

90 

107 

462 

All Groups .. 

... 90 

408 

104 

116 

517 

3,622 


The above table shews that taking the average of all the budgets 
submitted, the standard of living so far as it relates to food is practically 
equal to the estimate of Professor Dakin, and higher than that formulated 
by the Committee of the Royal Society. 


* Cd. 84:21. 

? A isUorie is the quantity of heat required to ruioc a kilogramme of water one degree Centjsrnd 
tnd it, is reckoned that, lu so far sh they are oxidlaed in the living body, protein* and carbohvdrb 
* ivo rise to 4.1 calon- . and fat to 9.3 calories per gramme. * ' 
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The only group which falls below either estimate is that relating to 
incomes of £5 and over per week, and it will be seen that in this group the 
percentage of “ sedentary'’ workers is considerably greater than in any 
other group. In this connection it may be pointed out that the consensus 
of expert opinion points to the fact that persons not engaged in muscular 
work require less calories than those so engaged. Professor Dakin, 
during the sittings of the Royal Commission, made the assertion that a 
clerk should not require more than 2500 or 2700 calories. 

(iv.) Quantities of Various Foods consumed .—During the course of 
his evidence, Professor Dakin furnished what lie considered to be an 
appropriate menu per “ man” unit per day, as follows 


Bread 

1 lb. 

Meat 

•.V lb. 

Oatmeal . . 

2 ozs. 

Beans 

!- lb. 

Rice 

2 ozs. 

Potatoes 

\ lb. 

Milk 

.V pint 

Jam 

1 oz. 

Butter 

2 ozs. 

Syrup 

1 oz. 

Sugar 

2 oz. 






The following table gives a comparison of this menu with the average 
of the 408 weekly budgets analysed — 


Consumption oi Food per “Man ” Unit per Day. Professor Dakin's Estimate of 
Requirements and Average of the Budgets Analysed. 


Particulars. 

Professor Dakin’s 

Average of the 

Estimate. 

Budgets Analysed. 


lb. 

lb. 

Cereals 

1.25 

1.10 

Meat .. T. 

.50 

.48 

Dairy Products 

.78 

.76 

Vegetables 

.75 

.74 

Fruit- 

.06 

.29 

Sugar and Molasses .. 

.19 

.27 

Fish . 

— 

.03 


It will be seen that the average per “ man” unit actually consumed 
according to the analysis* of the budgets, approximates very closely t< 
Professor Dakin s estimate. The only item in which there is any appreoi 
able difference is fruit, and this is probably accounted for by the fact that 
the inquiry was made during a period when fruit was in season and readily 
procurable at reasonable prices. Professor Dakin estimated that the 
menu submitted by him if carried out for a week would give 3679 calorie." 
a day. It wall he seen that the actual average consumption which 
approximates so very closely to the menu referred to, also gives calorific 
values practically similar, as would obviously be expected. 
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SECTION vn.—WHOLESALE PRICES. 


1. General. —-The results of an investigation into wholesale prices 
in Melbourne from 1861 to 1917 were given,in some detail in Reports 
Nos. I, 2, 5, 6, 7 and 8. In this Section results are now included for the 
year 1918. 

The data upon which the investigation is based were obtained 
mainly from reports of Melbourne market prices, published in the 
ordinary press, and in special trade reviews. In any case of doubt as 
to the reliability of the figures, the records thus obtained were verified 
by reference to well-known and important business firms, dealing in 
the articles in question. Every care was taken to ensure that the prices 
quoted for each article refer to a uniform quality, and, in cases where 
more than one source of information was utilised for obtaining prices 
of single commodities, special precautions were taken to ensure sub¬ 
stantial continuity of quality or grade. In most cases, monthly prices 
were obtained (but where daily or weekly quotations were available, 
these were adopted), and arithmetic averages for the several years were 
computed. In regard, however, to a few commodities, such as coal, tea, 
cotton and wool, since monthly prices were not available for back 
years, yearly averages, based in each case upon expert opinion, were 
secured. 

It was at first intended to obtain records, on the lines indicated, 
for a uniform list of commodities for the capital town of each State! 
Owing, however, to the large amount of work'involved, and to the diffi¬ 
culty experienced in obtaining regularly the prices of anything like a 
uniform representative list of commodities from the papers and journals 
published in some of these towns, this idea has for the present been 
abandoned. 


2 . Commodities Included and Methods Adopted.— Retail prices 
have the advantage that a. comparatively small list of commodities suf¬ 
fices to represent a large proportion of the average expenditure. They 
are, however, subject to the difficulty that their variations depend 
largely upon local conditions, and it is, therefore, ordinarily necessary 
to collect the data over a wide area. Wholesale prices, on the other 
hand, are fixed usually at one or two centres, but a much larger list 
of commodities must be covered. 


The index-numbers up to the year 1911 are based on the prices of 
eighty commodities, but since that year the number has been increased 
to ninety-two.* The methods followed for the computation of the 
wholesale price index numbers are the same as those adopted in regard 
to retail prices. The commodities included, the units of measurement 
for which the prices are taken, and the mass-units, indicating the re¬ 
lative extent to which each commodity, in the units of measurement 
specified, is used or consumed, are shewn in the following statement 


* the computation of the index-nnmberB for years prior to 1911. the aggregate ex^nditnr. 
on 80 oo in in Of i ties ;n 19 l is taken as base f -1000). while for later years the aggregate exLeSdifcnJI 
on 92 commodities in 1911 is taken. expenditure 
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Wholesale Prices. 


le Wholesale Prices, Commodities included, Units of Measurement, and 
“ Mass-Units.” 


Commodity. Brand. 


Commodity. , Brand. 


Unit. 


Maas 

Unit. 


Group i. 


Group V. 


Iron— 

Pig 

Rod and Bar 
Angle and T 
Plate 
Hoop 

Galvanized 
Tinned Plates 
Fencing Wire 
Zinc, Sheet 
Lead, Sheet 
„ Pipes 
Copper Sheet 
Quicksilver 
Coal 


M’x’dNos. 

Stafford 


2G gauge 
I.C. Coke 
Xo. 8 


Newc’stle 

on 

Wharf 


Currants 
j Raisins 
3£ j! Herrings 

! Salmon 


cwt. 

ton 


lB. 

ton 


Total 


2,702* 


Group II. 


Branbags 
Cornaacks 
Woolpacks 
Leather, Waxed 
Kip 

Waxed Split 
Medium Crop 
Cotton 
Wool 
Twine 


Tallow 


Raw 
Greasy 
Reaper and 
Binder 
Mutton 
Prime 


doz. 

110 


250 

each 

200 

lb. 

600 I 


600 


600 1 


24,000 1 


12,200 

1 

150 

ton 

if 

Total 

38,711 1 


Group m. 


Wheat 

Flour 

Bran 

Pollard 

Oats 

Oatmoal 

Barley 


Maize 

Hay 

Chaff 

Straw 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Malt 

Onions 


Ham 

Bacon 

Cheese 

Butter 

Lard 

PRga 

Honey 

Beeswax 

Condensed Milk 



bushel 

500 1 


ton 

48 1 



14 | 

Feed 

bus’hel 

14 | 

1,200 

Colonial 

ton 

14 

Malting 

bushel 

150* 

Feed 

;; 

100 

; 1,000 ; 

BestM’ngT 

ton 

135 ' 

Good oaten 


135 I 

Victorian 

busfiel 

25 


55 

Victorian i 

ton 

40 1 

bushel 

140 ' 


ton 

!_1_ 


Total 

' 3,6601 

-1 

Group IV. 



lb. 

800 


Best Fresh! 
In Bladders! 
: Ordinary 


Bacchus 

Marsh 


doz. 

lb. 


do*, lb. 
Total 


3,200 
1,600 
9.500 
200 
1,800 
600 
40 
160 


17.800 



Starch 


Blue 

Matches 


Candles 

Tobacco 


Tea 

Kerosene 


Sultanas 
Mb. fresh 


1 lb. tail 
Alaska 
Halves 
Plantation 
Taylor’s 
Xo. 1A 


Patpa 

Liverpool 

fine 

Rock 

Coleman’s 


Coleman’; 
White 
Keen’s 
Aust’ln, 
Safety 
Gouda 
Two Seas ip 
Po’ket Pcs. 


lb. 


doz. 1 lb. 
tin3 


doz.halves 
lb. 


ton 

lb. 

cwt. 

ton 


doz. 1 lb. 
tins 
lb. 


lb. 


galioc 


Total 


1,400 

1,400 

50 


100 

200 

100 

22 

2Q0 


50 

90 


1,600 

1,300 


3,000 

1,700 


11,385 


Group VI. 


Beef 

Average 

100 lbs. 

390 

Mutton 

Veal 

Lamb 

Pork 

quality. 

lb. 

” 

i 

S3,000' 
2,000 
5,600 
3.700 

__1 


Total 

!_I 

44,690 


Group vii. 


Timber 


] Cemnnt 
I White Lead 
1 Slates 


1 

j Flooring 


„ 6 x 1J 

1100 It. lln. 

I - 6x i 

.. 8x g 

„ 

; 6 x * 

Weather¬ 

” 1 

boards 

” 

Oregon 

1000 ft. sup! 

Shelving 

Portland 

cask 

Welsh 

ton 

1,000 ) 

20 x 10 


Total 


30 

30 

30 

30 

200 


20 

10 

30 


381* 


Group VHI. 


Carbonate of 
Soda 
Saltpetre 
Sulphur 
Caustic Soda 
Alum 
Cyanide 
Potassium 


r In Kegs 

lb. | 


ton 

Refined 

„ 

Lump 

cwt. - 

ton i 


' lb. 


Total j 


A 

i 

7 

i 

570 


978,' a 
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3. Index Numbers.—Index-numbers have been computed for each 
group of commodities, as well as for all groups together. These index- 
numbers are shewn in the following table :— 


Melbourne Wholesale Prices, Index-Numbers, 1861 to 1918, Computed to Year 1911 


as Base (== 1000). 


•Year. 

I. 

Metals 

and 

Coal. 

n. 

Jute, 

Leather, 

&c. 

! hi. 

; Agricul¬ 
tural Pro- 
lduce,&c. 

IV. 

Dairy- 

Produce. 

V. 

Grocer¬ 

ies. 

VI. 

Meat. 

VII. 1 
Building ! 
Materials 

VIII. | 
Chemi- | 
cals. 

All Com¬ 
modities 
together. 

1861 

1,438 

1,381 

! 1,533 

1,008 

1,963 


1,070 1 

2,030 

1,538 

1871 

1,090 

1,257 

1 1,230 

864 

1,586 


1,044 

1,409 

1,229 

1881 

1,173 

1,115 

1 1,012 

935 

1,421 


1,091 

1,587 

1,121 

1891 

895 

817 

1,024 

i 995 

1,032 

'888 

780 

1,194 

945 

1901 

1,061 

774 

923 

! 1,029 

1,048 

1,345 

841 ' 

917 

974 

1911 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1912 

i 1,02.1 

991 

1,370 

1 1,206 

3,052 

1,357 

1,057 

978 

1,170 

1913 

1,046 

1,070 

1,097 

1,054 

1,024 

1,252 

1,128 

995 

1,083 

1911 

1,099 

3,032 

1,207 

1,137 

1,021 

1,507 

1,081 

| 1,253 

1,149 

1915 

1,284 

1,017 

2,162 

1,530 

1,133 

2,435 

1,275 

| 1,528 

1,004 

1916 .. 1 

1,695 

1,423 

1,208 

1,485 

1,322 

2,515 

1,491 

i 1,760 

1,504 

1917 

2,129 

2,008 

1,157 

1,423 

1,343 

2,403 

1,884 

2,171 

l 1,602 

1918 

2,416 

2,360 

1,414 

1,454 

1,422 

2,385 

2,68C 

3,225 

1,934 


NOTE. — The figures given in this table are comparable in the vertical columns, but are not 
direttly comparable horizontally. The index-numbers are reversible. 


The index-numbers have in each case been computed with the prices 
in the year 1911 as base ; that is to say, they shew the amount which 
would have had to be expended in each of the years specified in order to 
purchase what would have cost £1,000 in 1911 distributed in purchasing 
the relative quantities (indicated by the mass-units) of the several com¬ 
modities included in such group, and in all groups respectively. Thus, 
in the last column it may be seen that the cost of the relative quantities 
of the various commodities was 1229 in 1871, and 974 in 1901, as com¬ 
pared with 1000 in 1911 and 1934 in 1918. In other words, prices were 
lower in 1911 than in either 1871 or 1918, and the purchasing-power of 
money in 1911 was accordingly greater. Again, prices were higher in 
1911 than in 1901, and the purchasing-power of money in the "former 
year was therefore less. 

The general index-number for the year 1918 shews an increase of 16.4 
per cent, compared with that for 1917. With regard to the various 
group index-numbers, only one gi;oup, VI. (Meat), shews a decrease, but 
of only 0.8 per cent., all the other groups shewing increases : Group I. 
(Metals and Coal), 13.5 per cent. ; Group II. (Jute, Leather, etc.), 17.5 
per cent. ; Group Ill. (Agricultural Produce), 24.8 per cent. ; Group IV. 
(Dairy Produce), 2.2 per cent. ; Group V. (Groceries), 5.9 per cent. ; 
Group VII. (Building Materials), 42.6 per cent.; and Group VEIL 
(Chemicals), 48.5 per cent. 

The index-numbers for the full period since 1871 (and for 1861 and 
1866) are given in Report; No. 1, page 48. On page 79 hereinafter a 
graph is given shewing the index-numbers since 1901 for all groups 
taken together. 45 
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Variations in Price Levels of Commodity Groups for each QuartaL 

.—In the following table are shewn the index-numbers for the 
quarters of 1918, and the first quarter of 1919 :— 


Melbourne Wholesale Prices, Quarterly Index-Numbers for 1918 and 1st Qtr., 1919. 


Group. 

No. of 
Com¬ 
modities 

Index Numbers. 

Jan. 

to 

March, 

1918. 

April 

to 

June, 

1918. 

1 

i July 
to 

Sept., 

1918. 

1 

Oct. 

to 

Dec., 

1918. 

Jan. 

to 

March, 

1919. 

I. Metals and Coal 

II. Textiles, Leather, etc. 

Ill. Agricultural Produce 

IV’. Dairy Produce 

V. Groceries 

VI. Meat. 

VII. Building Materials 

VIII. Chemicals 

14 

10 

16 
. 9 

21 

5 

10 

7 

2,358 

2,639 

1,286 

1,400 
1,373 
2,509 
2,272 
3,126 

2,403 

2,565 

1.437 

1,509 

1,412 

2,401 

2,698 

3,238 

2,445 

2,545 

1.450 

1,459 

1,454 

2,322 

2.888 

3,438 

1 2,459 

2,360 
1.614 

1.447 

1.448 
2,308 
2,885 
3,008 

2,283 

2,046 

1,753 

1,561 

1,426 

2,256 

2,883 

3,197 

All Groups* .. .. 

92 

1,877 

1,910 

1,954 

1 1,965 

1,929 


* Weighted average. 


5. Variations in Price Levels since the Outbreak of the War._ 

ihe variations in the index-numbers of the separate commodity groups 
for the years 1915 to 1918, and for each month from January 1918 to 
March 1919, are shewn in the following table, taking July 1914, the 
last month before the outbreak of war, as base (= 1000) for each group 

Melbourne Wholesale Prices, Index-Numbers, July 1914, Years 1915 to 1918, 
and January 1918 to March 1919. 


Particulars. 

I. 

Metals ! 
and 
Coal. : 

II. 

Textiles, 

Leather, 

etc. 

III. 

Agri¬ 

cultural 

Produce. 

1 iv. 
Dairy 
Pro¬ 
duce. 

V. 

Groceries 

VI. 

Meat. 

VII. 

Building 

Mater¬ 

ials. 

vni. 

Chemi¬ 

cals. 

All 

Group*. 

July 1914 .. 
Year 1915 .. 
„ 1916 .. 

1917 .. 
„ 1918 .. 

1,000 

1,166 

1,539 

1,919 

2.197 

1,000 

934 
; 1,307 

i 1,841 
2,324 

1,000 

2,024 
1,130 
1,084 
1,351 : 

1,000 

1,272 
1,235 
! 1,181 
: 1,210 

1,000 

1,098 | 
1,266 
* 1,302 i 
1,378 

1,000 

1,502 

1,551 

I 1.480 1 
1.469 

1,000 

1,164 

1,301 

1 1,722 

1 2.448 

1,000 

1,490 
! 1,710 

2,141 

| 3,085 

1,000 

1,406 

1,318 

1,456 

1 1,095 

January, 1918 
February „ 
March „ 

w Pr11 

;; 

AuJust 

Sept 'inber „ 
October ,, 
November,, 
December 

2,132 
2,157 
2,161 
2,161 
2.192 
2,1.95 
’ 2,206 
2,225 
2.232 
2,234 
2,229 
2,237 

, 2,432 

2,365 
! 2,463 

| 2,430 

2,309 
2,331 
2.249 
2.392 
! 2,410 

1 2.310 

■ 

[ 2,122 

1,185 

1,191 

1,232 

1 

1,382 

1.359 

1.356 
1,358 

1.357 
' 1 

1.573 
1,539 

1,144 

1,155 

1.188 

1,209 

1,283 

1,272 

1,250 

1.217 

1,180 

1,163 

1,182 

1,271 

1,331 

1,336 

1,324 

1,385 

1,366 

1,355 

1,409 

1,414 

1 408 
1,402 1 
1,394 
1,397 

1,540 
1,532 
1,556 ! 
1,617 
1,452 
1,469 
1,463 
1,408 
| 1,428 

! 1,490 

1,403 

1 1.370 

1 2,046 

2,069 
2,107 
| 2.150 

2,596 
- 2,593 

2,636 
2,656 
2,616 
2,616 
2,624 
2:663 

2,685 

3,180 

3.275 

3.276 i 
3,001 
3,207 

• 3,462 

; 3,363 

| 3,188 

1 2,995 

! 2.916 

1,635 

1 1,633 

1,608 
1,67? 
1,711 

1 1.709 

1.700 

1.721 
1,720 
1,727 
1,716 

1.722 

January 1919 

Februarv 

March 

2,178 

• 

2.000 j 

1 1,942 

! 1.838 

| 1.850 

1,653 

1,661 

1.611 

1,263 

1,290 

1,355 

1,381 

1,374 

1,381 

1,370 

1,316 

1,465 

2,652 

2,637 

2,606 

' 3,126 
3.139 
3.089 

1,713 

1.672 

1,683 


















































Wholesale Peices. 

Seasonal Fluctuations in Wholesale Prices, 1918.— In order to 
shew the seasonal fluctuations in wholesale prices, index-numbers have 
been computed for each quarter of the year 1918. These are shewn in 
the following table, firstly, computed with the year 1911 as base, and 
secondly, with the average prices for the year 1918 as base. Correspond¬ 
ing figures for purchasing-power of money (retail prices and house rents) 
have been included for comparative purposes! 




Melbourne Wholesale and Retail Prices—Quarterly Index-Numbers, 1918. 


Particulars. 

Jan. 

to 

; March. 

April 

to 

June. 

July 

to 

Sept. 

Oct. 

to 

Dec. 

Whole 

Year. 

Index-Numbers with 1911 as base (= 1,000) .. 

Index-Num tiers with average for 1918 tts baso 

(- 1,000) . 

Pood, Groceries, and House Rent Index-Numbers, 
with average for 1918 as base (= 1,000).. 

1,877 

971 

983 

1,940 

1,003 

998 

1,954 

1,010 

993 

1,965 

1,010 

1,025 

1,934 

1,000 

1,000 


The first two lines shew that in 1918 wholesale prices increased 
steadily during the whole period. The last fine shews that retail prices 
were higher in the second than in the first quarter, but lower in the third 
than in either of the two preceding quarters. The index-number shews 
that prices were higher in the fourth quarter than in any of the three 
preceding quarters. 


7. Table of Prices, 1917-18. —In Appendix VI. particulars are 
given as to the average prices of the particular brands of commodities 
used in computing the index-numbers in the years 1917 and 1918. Cor¬ 
responding information for previous years, as far back as 1871 was given 
m Appendix VI. to Report No. 1 ; for 1912 in Appendix IV.’ to Report 
No. 2 ; for 1913, 1914, and 1915 in Appendix V. to Report No. 6, and 
for 1916 and 1917 in Appendix III. to Report No. 8. 
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Import and Export Price Index-Numbers. 



SECTION VIII.—IMPORT AND EXPORT PRICE INDEX- 


NUMBERS. 


1. General. The list of commodities included in the investiga¬ 
tion into import and export prices for the year 1917-1918, as well as the 
mass units, units of measurement, and sources of information, are the 
same as those in the previous investigations for the years 1901 to 1913 
particulars ot which are given on pages 66 to 68 of Report No. 1 on 
I rices, Price Indexes and Cost of Living in Australia,” and in Report 
, ; V PP- t0 4 f- -These index-numbers are computed annuallv, the 
data being obtained from the returns of imports and exports. 

lenHn^ 1 ^"dex-Numbers.—Owing to the change in the system of col- 
Statistics of imports and exports in the Commonwealth, by 
which the figures are made up to the end of the financial vear at 30th 
dime instead of at 31st December, as heretofore, the index-numbeJin 
the last line of tho following table represent the import and export values 

imrmrf 1 "*™ endin « 30tb June ’ ^ 18 . The index-number for 

mport and export prices m the Commonwealth for 1917-18 was 1594 
compared with 1443 for 1916-17. This shews an increase of 11.0 per 

cent'’ rnr* 1 W ! th - an lncrease duri ng the same period of 2.8 per 
cent, m the purchasing powor-of-monoy index-number, and with an 

wi rr*' m wbolesale P rices - Th <> index-numbers for 

L»n“ S ” , ' P - “ d *” “ u gr0UI,S ***** - 

Commonwealth Import and Export Values. Index-Numbers lor each Group, 


Particulars. 

I. 

1 Metals 
and 
Coal. 

II. 

jToxtiles. 

III. 

! Agricul¬ 
tural 
Produce. 

No. of 
Commodities. 

5 

4 

7 

1901 .. 

1,046 

730 

884 

1902 .. .! 

1,015 

828 

1,011 

1903 

931 

885 

863 

1904 .. . . | 

888 

935 

707 

1905 .. 

867 

915 

950 

1906 .. .. | 

962 

947 j 

951 

1907 

1,017 

987 

823 

1908 

981 

882 1 

1,148 

1909 .. .. | 

958 , 

879 

1,081 

1910 .. . . 1 

980 ! 

1,013 

1,033 

1911 .. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1912 .. 

1,061 

980 ' 

1,238 

1913 .. .. ! 

1,080 

934 

1,126 

1914-15f i 

1,001 

966 

1,239 

1915-1 Of 

1,138 

1,019 

1,522 

1916-lTf 

1,340 

1,537 

1,066 

1,322 

1 017-lSf 

1.777 

! 1,823 ! 


* Weighted Average 


IV. 

Meat, 

Dairy 

Produce. 

etc. 

V. 

Grocer¬ 
ies, etc. 

1 VI. 

! Miscel¬ 
laneous. 

AU 

Groups.* 

L 

7 

7 

14 

44 

978 

994 

979 

911 

1,010 

969 

934 

959 

993 

956 

842 

918 

915 

908 

877 

870 

888 

902 

899 

907 

888 

889 

i 906 

921 

929 

1,005 

937 j 

935 

1,004 

1,002 

902 

993 

914 

937 

970 

952 

940 | 

970 

1,017 ! 

989 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 | 

1,000 

1,038 j 

1,030 , 

i 1,044 

1,067 

1,043 | 

1,018 

1,110 

1,045 

1,253 ; 

1,154 

1,087 

1,141 

1,475 

1,562 

1,308 

1,494 

1,072 

1,339 

1,298 

1,443 

1,590 

1,521 

1,574 

1,594 


t The year ending 30th of June in each 


case. 
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3. Variations in Price Levels of Commodity Groups. —Of the six 
groups into which the 44 commodities are classified, the index-numbers 
for all the groups were higher in 1917-18 than in the preceding year. 
The increases were :—Group I. (Metals and Coal), 32.1 per cent. ; Group 
II. (Textiles), 18.6 per cent. ; Group III. (Agricultural Produce), 24.0 
per cent. ; Group IV. (Meat, Dairy Produce, etc.), 1.8 per cent. ; Group V. 
(Groceries), 1.8 per cent. ; and Group VI. (Miscellaneous), 17.7 per cent. 


4. Comparisons between Purchasing-Power of Money, Wholesale 
and Import and Export Index-Numbers. —In the following table par¬ 
ticulars are given of the purchasing-power of money (retail prices and 
house rent), wholesale and import and export index-numbers from 1901 
to 1917-18, inclusive :— 


Food, Groceries, and House Rent, Wholesale Price and Import and Export Price 
Index-Numbers, 1901 to 1917-18. 


Index-numbers. 


Year. 

Food, Groceries, 

and House Rent 
(Weighted Aver¬ 
age for 6 Capital 
Towns). 

Wholesale 

Price 

(Melbourne). 

Import and 
Export Price 
(Common we al th). 

1901. 

880 • 

974 

911 

1902 . 

929 

1,051 

959 

1903 . 

910 

1,049 

918 

1904 . 

858 

890 

870 

190.5. 

901 

910 

907 

1906 . 

902 

948 

921 

K07. 

897 

1,021 

935 

1908 . 

951 

1,116 

993 

1909 . 

948 

993 

952 

1910. 

970 

1,000 

989 

1911 . 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1912. 

1,101 

1,170 

1,067 

1913. 

1,104 

1,088 

1,045 

1914-15. 

1,164 

1,273 

1,141 

1915-16. 

1,344 

1,590 

1,298 

1916-17. 

1,307 

1,533 

1,443 

1917-18. 

1,343 

1,834 

1,594 


The above index-numbers are shewn in the graph on page 79. In 
making comparisons between these three sets of index-numbers, it is 
to be borne in mind that the figures do not, of course, indicate the relation 
between the different-prices themselves, that is, between retail and whole¬ 
sale prices, etc., for the reason that the weighted average prices are in 
each case made equal to 1000 for the year 1911. The figures shew the 
relative uicrease or decrease in each set of price-indexes. 
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INDEX-NUMBERS, GRAPH SHEWING RELATION BETWEEN COST OF FOOD 
GROCERIES, AND HOUSE RENT, WHOLESALE PRICES, AND IMPORT AND 
EXPORT PRICES IN AUSTRALIA, 1901 to 1917-18. 



Tt may be seen that for the years 1901 to 1913 (from A to B on the 
graph), the index-numbers, which represent averages for the years speci¬ 
fied, have been plotted on the vertical line of the years to which they 
refer, from B onwards the index-numbers are plotted midway between 
the two years. It should be observed that the index-number for the 
period 1914-15 includes the whole of 1914 and the first half of 1915, 
but that subsequent index-numbers refer to the latter half of one year 
and the first half of the following year, i.e., from 1st July to 30th June. 
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SECTION IX.- 


Cubrent Rates of Wage, etc. 

-CURRENT RATES OF WAGE AND HOURS 
OF LABOUR. 


1. General. —The collection of material resj)ecting the current rate 
of wage payable in different callings and in occupations in various in¬ 
dustries carried on in each State of the Commonwealth was first under¬ 
taken by this Bureau in the early part of the year 1913. The inquiry, 
which was confined to the rate (f wage payable to adult workers only,* 
was further limited in a degree to those industries In operation within 
the., metropolitan area of the capital town in each State.f The par¬ 
ticulars acquired were obtained primarily from awards, determinations, 
and industrial agreements under Commonwealth and State Acts, and 
related to the minimum wage prescribed. In cases where no award, de¬ 
termination or agreement was in force, the ruling union or predominant 
rate of wage being paid was ascertained from employers and secretaries 
of trade unions. For convenience of comparison, weekly rates of wage 
were adopted, though in many instances they were actually based on 
daily or hourly rates, as specified in awards, determinations, or agree¬ 
ments. J. 

The information thus obtained referred to the weekly rate of wage 
in upwards of 400 industries, and related to 1509 male occupations or 
callings. These particulars furnished the necessary data for the com¬ 
putation of average rates of wage in various industrial groups,§ and in 
each State and all States. The average rate of wage thus c< mputed 
represented the arithmetic average || of the rate of wage payable in all 
classified occupations. It was not claimed that results obtained by this 
method are precisely correct, but owing to the difficulty in obtaining 
any satisfactory data as to the number of persons engaged in each cf 
the occupations for which rates of wage had been obtained, no detailed 
system of weights could be applied. «JFor final results for each State 
and for each industrial group throughout the States, however, a care¬ 
ful system of weighting was adopted. For example, in computing the 

* This.limitation was necessary owing to the difficulty of ascertaining reliable particulars of the 
numbers of apprentices, improvers and other juvenile workers, to whom progressive rate* of wage 
lixeu or otherwise, according to increasing age or experience, are payable from year to year. ' 
i . t In order to make the inquiry a comprehensive one, it was necessary to include certain Industries 
winch obviously arc not carried on in the capital towns, e.< Mining, Shipping, Agricultural and 
ir&St'Or&l. 

t This precaution was necessary, in view of the fact that it is often in those industries and occupa¬ 
tions in which employment is of an exceptionally casual or intermittent nature that wages are fixed 
and paid at a daily or hourly rate. Hence the average, weekly earnings in such occupations will prob¬ 
ably fall considerably short of the computed weekly rates. 

§ The following Industrial classification of Industries was adopted :— 

Classification of Industries and Occupations. 

Mining, <fec. 

Railway and Tramway Services. 

Other Laud Transport. 

Shipping, Wharf Labour, tfc. 

Pastoral, Agricultural, Rural, Horti 
cultural, A'c. 

Domestic, Hotels, etc. 

Miscellaneous. 


n. 

m. 

IV. 

v. 

VL 

m 


1 Wood. Furniture, Sawmill, Timber- 

vni. 

! works, <fcc. 

j Engineering, Metal Works. &e. 

1 Food, Drink,and Tobacco, <fcc., Manu- , 
facturing. 

IX. , 

X. I 

Clothing, Hats, Boots Textiles, ! 
i <tte. 

1 

XL 

Books, Printing, Bookbinding, <fco. 1 

Other Manufacturing. 

1 Building. 

xil ; 

XIIL 
XIV. I 


ii The summation of the weekly rate of wage divided by the number of occupations included. 

4 Though a great deal of information as to the number of persons engaged in different Industries 
and occupations was asailabh from the Census (1911) results, it was found impracticable to brine the 
classification of these results into line uith tho detailed classification of occupations in the various 
industries, as set out in the awards, determinations, etc. • UB 
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Ssult for any State in any year, the computed average wage in each 
industrial group was multiplied by a number (weight) representing the 
relative number of all male workers engaged in that group of industries 
in the particular State. • The sum ( f the products thus obtained, divided 
oy the sum of the weights, represents the relative aggregate average 
wage for that State for the particular year.* 

The whole question of weighting was referred to in some detail in 
report No. 1 (Price.s, Price Indexes and Cost of Living) of the Labour 
and Industrial Branch of this Bureau. With the necessary verbal modi¬ 
fications. many of the statements there made and the problems there 
considered m regard to the subject cf prices, etc., refer equally to the 
question of weighting in other investigations, such as the present Any 

that^e|'ort Ung ^ thoTOllghly imderstand the subject may refer to 

r i Th ° ™ SLllts thus ascertained for the year 193 3 were published in 
labour Report No. 2, pp. 28-43. In the early part of the year 1914 
the scope of the inquiry was considerably extended, and particulars 
oi the weekly rates of wage in 930 specified industries and 4256 adult 
occupations (3948 male, and 308 femalejj- were included, and results 

pl a r t V he, ^ by to . t >° rt 30th AT>ril > 1914 ’ ' vere I»«Wi8hed in Labour 
Keport No. 5, pp. 44 ;.0. These results were further analysed, and 
the number of working hours which constituted a full week’s work in 
each occupation was averaged and weighted in a similar manner o the 
rates ot wage. This course was adopted in order to overcome the difficulty 
f making comparisons cf the rates of wage in any specified occupation 

stitufi’n^Vfnn' m ft ,ancos ’t° a difrerol ' t number cf working hours con¬ 
stituting a full weok s work in separate States. By dividing the weighted 

average number of working hours in to the weighted average weekly rite 

The weights used in the computation ot the average wage were ns follows’ 

Current Rates of Wage for Adult Male Occupations. Weights used for 


Particulars. I. 


N.S.W. .. 
Victoria .. 
Queensland 
8. Australia 
W. Australia i 
Tasmania 

0’ wealth . 


I. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

• 136 

228 

199 

84 

65 

* 118 

195 

160 

95 

58 

67 

62 

108 

23 

20 

5 4 

71 

45 

16 

13 

i 65 

36 

32 

7 

8 

; 25 

14 

17 

6 

5 

j 435 

606 

561 

231 

' 169 


VI. 

VII. 

VIII. j 


X. I 

XI. | 

XII. 

xm 

XIV. 

162 

141 

34 

40 

10 

7 

252 

190 

70 

68 

32 

20 

343 | 
157 1 
133 
29 
142 
49 

; 187 I 
! 136 1 
1 73 
48; 
40 1 

10 ! 

1 

74 i 

54 ! 

2° 1 
17 i 
9 i 

i e ; 

137 
65 | 
45 
44 
32 

, 12 

704 

1 455 
352 
! 182 
! 118 
i 104 

134 

95 

45 

24 

31 

1 10 

902 

734 

302 

223 

158 

80 

400 

632 

853 

494 I 

182 

335 

11,915 

j. 339 

2,399 


Current Rates of Wage for Adult Female Occipations. 

tor each Industrial Group. 


Weights used 


Particulars. 


III. IV. I II V vi 

! Clothing, Other 

i Drink, etc. Boots, eta Manufactures 
i Combined. 


New South Wales 
victoria 

Que» {island ! 
Soath Australia 
western Australia 
rasmanfa 

Commonwealth 


23 

228 


28 

320 

57 ; 

5 

80 

8 

3 

56 

7 ; 

1 | 

29 


1 

18 

2 

61 

731 

118 


„ XHL XIV. 

Oomc.jtio, Miscellaneous 
Hotels, Shop Assistant*, 
etc. Clerks, etc. 


104 

80 

47 

'22 

29 

8 

290 


124 

111 

40 

32 


307 
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age, what for some purposes may be considered a more adequate 
standard of comparison was ascertained. Results obtained from these 
computations were.given for each industrial group for each State. 

Since the 30th April, 1914, the number of occupations included in 
comparative computations have been kept constant, but the particulars 
of wages contained in Appendixes VII. and VIII. to this Report include 
those for many additional occupations. In most instances these have 
been taken from awards or determinations made subsequent to that 
date by industrial tribunals or from agreements registered under Com¬ 
monwealth or State Acts, or as a result of direct inquiry. 


2. Weekly Rates of Wage and Wage Index-Numbers in States and 
in Classified Industries, 31st December, 1918. —The particulars given in 
the Appendixes, referred to above, furnish tho necessary data for the com¬ 
putation of relative rates of wage in the different States and classified 
industrial groups at the 31st December, 1918. 

(i.) Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Bate of Wage Payable to Adult 
Male Workers in each State , 3lst December , 1918.—The following table 
shews the weighted average nominal weekly rate of wage payable at the 
31st December, 1918, to adult male workers for a full week’s work in each 
State and the Commonwealth. These results are based on the rates of 
wage in a large number of important industries, and serve to indicate 
with a considerable degree of precision the relative conditions in the 
several States. For the purposes of comparison as between States it 
should, however, be observed that the lists of occupations to which 
the rates of wage refer are not by any means uniform, neither do they 
necessarily include all industries carried on in each State. An examina¬ 
tion of the Appendixes, however, will shew that the rates of wage for all 
occupations and callings which are common to all States are included. 
Any conclusions drawn from the tables must be subject to these qualifica¬ 
tions. Taking the weighted average rate of wage for the six States as 
base (= 1000), index-numbers for each State are also shewn. 


Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rato of Wage payable to Adult Male Workers 
for a Full Week’s Work, and Wage Index-Numbers in each State and 
‘ Common vvealth, 31st December, 1918. 


Particulars. 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

Q’land. 

S.A. 

W.A. 1 

Tas. 

C’wifch. 

Number of Oo* 
cupafcioii3 in¬ 
cluded 

874 

909 

627 

I 

567 

489 

482 

3,948 

Weighted Aver¬ 
age Weekly 

8. d. ! 

8. Cl. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

b. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

Rate of Wage | 

65 11 

65 6 

69 6 

65 6 

70 4 ! 

[ 61 2 

66 5* 

Index-Numbers 

i 

993 

986 l 

1,046 

986 

1,058 

921 

1 , 000 * 


♦ Weighted average. 


The results shew that the weighted average nominal weekly rate of 
wage was highest in Western Australia, followed in tho order named by 
Queensland ; New South Wales, South Australia and Victoria (equal), 
and Tasmania. 


(ii.) The following table gives particulars in regard to the weighted 
average nominal weekly rate of wage at the 31st December, 1918, for 
adult male workers in each of the several industrial groups and to tho 
weighted average for all groups combined In computing the index- 
number for each industrial group, the weighted average rate of wage 
for all groups is taken as base (= 1000). 
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ted Average Nominal Weekly Rite of Wage payable to Adult Male Workers 
for a full Week’s Work, and Wage Index-Numbers in each Industrial Group, 
31st December, 1918. 


Industrial Groups. 

No. of Rates 
Included. 

Weighted 
Aver. Weekly 
Rato of 
Wage (for Full 
Week’s Work). 

Index-Numbers 

I. Wood, Furniture, etc. .. 

270 

s. 

68 

d. 

11 

1,038 

II. Engineering, Metal Works, 





etc. 

636 

68 

8 

1,033 

III. Food, Drink, etc. 

576 

66 

0 

994 

IV. Clothing, Boots, etc. . . 
V. Books, Printing, etc. .. 

124 

61 

5 

925 

205 

74 

1 

1,115 

VI. Other Manufacturing .. 

875 

66 

1 

995 

VII. Building 

190 

74 

3 

1,118 

VIII. Mining 

161 

78 

6 

1,181 

IX. Rail & Tram Services 

224 

68 

11 

1,038 

X. Other Land Transport.. 

70 

63 

5 

954 

XI. Shipping, etc. 

198 

64 

5t 

970 

XII. Pastoral, Agricultural,etc. 

72 

63 

n 

950 

XIII. Domestic, Hotels, etc. 

114 

56 

7§ 

852 

XIV. Miscellaneous 

233 

63 

3 

952 

All Groups 

3,948 

66 

5 

1 , 000 * 


* Weighted average. t Including tlie value of victualling and accommodation where supplied, 
t Including the value of Board and Lodging where supplied as follows:—In the pastoral industry. 
15s. in West Australia, 17s. in Tasmania, and 20s. in the remaining States. § Including the value 
of Board and Lodging whore supplied as follows :—In Sydney 15s. to 19s., in Melbourne 14s., in Perth 
2Jjiv^m^k^Brisbane, Adelaide and Hobart 15s. per week. ^ ^ * 

^ It may be seen from the above table that the highest weighted aver¬ 
age nominal weekly wage at the end of the year 1918 was paid to employees 
in the Mining industry (Group VIII.), 78s. 6d. per week, followed by Group 
VII. (Building), 74s. 3(1., and Group V. (Books, Printing, etc.), 74s. Id. 
The lowest weighted average nominal weekly wage was that paid to 
persons engaged in Hotels, Restaurants, etc. (Group XIII.), 56s. 7d. 
The average wage paid in the Mining industry (Group VIII.) was 18 per 
cent, higher, while the average in Group XIII. (Domestic, Hotels, etc.) was. 
15 per cent, lower than the average wage for all groups. 


(iii.) The following table shews the weighted average nominal weekly 
rate of wage payable at 31st December, 191S, to v adult female workers 
for a full week’s work in each State and the Commonwealth. Taking 
the weighted average rate of wage for the whole Commonwealth as base 
(= 1000), index-numbers for each State are given :— 


Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rate of Wage payable to Adult Female 
Workers for a Full Week’s Work, and Wage Index-Numbers in each State 
and Commonwealth, 31st December, 1918. 


Particulars. ' 

N.SAV. 

Vic. j 

Q’land. 

SS.A. 

W.A. I 

Tas. C’wlth. 

Number of Occu¬ 
pations included 

85 

; 87 

37 | 

47 i 

24 

28 1 308 

Weighted Aver¬ 
age Weekly 

8. d. 

■ s. d. 

s. d. i 

s. d. 

Si, d. 

s. d. s. d. 

Rate of Wage 

! 31 10 

i 31 3 

| 32 10 

29 5 

38 10 
; ' 1,224 | 

1 j 

28 9 , 31 9* 

Index-Numbers 

j 1.004 

985 

1,034 j 

928 

906 1,000* 

[__ 1 ‘ . ■ 


♦ Weighted average. 
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Current Rates of Wage, etc. 

- . Tho highest weighted average nominal weekly rate of warn* for f« m » u 

workers was paid in Western Australia, followe/iTSeSSdt 
Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania. 

all groups (= 1000) are also given • gtl a . vera g e for 

Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rate of Wage payable to Adult p. m „i a nr , 
CeJb”, Wli 8 W ° lk ’ 8nd ^ “^>er S in 


<SL 


Industrial Groups. 

No. of Rates 
Included. 

Weighted 
Aver. Weekly 
Rate of 
Wage (for Full 
Week’s Work). 

ilndex-Numbero. 

III. Food, Drink, etc... 

IV. Clothing, Boots, etc. 

I*» V., VI. All Other Manu- 

VTrT facturing Combined 

AJ.II. Domestic, Hotels, etc. 
XIV. Shop Assistants, Clerks,etc 

35 

114 

84 

.57 

18 

8. d. 

29 3 

30 9 

32 0 

34 1* 

32 4 

922 

968 

1,008 

1,074 

1,018 

All Groups 

308 

31 9 

lyOOOf 

* See footnote § to table on preceding page. 

t Weighted average. 


J The results set °« 4 ! n th ° above table shew that the highest weighted 
average wage was paid in Group XIII. (Domestic Hotels etc 1 'u? m 

and°7hn m - der l J -V« r ° U p XIV. (Shop Assistants, Clerks’ etc ) T’s kl ’ 
.nl the combined Manufacturing group 32s Od Tlu/nvl.’ ” 
paid to employees in Group III. (Food ^Drink etc ) out * { ,i a 5° "'age 
cent, lower, while that paid in Group xilTDomeSic m’Z 1 
pei cent, higher than the average rate of wage for all groups. ’ ’ ^ ' 

g ’..!?!? “f Wa ,f M«-N»mter s i„ each 
n t „....* ^ates, 1914-18.—The arithmetic average of the rat** 

' g f f. lven I 11 tho appendixes referred to furnishes the basis for flu 

andTut r ? f " eighted » Afferent industrial gro,!^ 

li., _ X s - to the following tables particulars are given of the results 
th r. obtained of the weighted average nominal weekly rates of ~ 

4m MU “ f WOrkerS - n,a1 ^ and female, separate*, afthe 30th 
April, 1914, and approximately al the end of each subsequent ouLtT 

ss-Asiir* 1 *- i!,,s ' ,ot *« 

»liew.< the weighted average nominal weekly rate of wage payable fL ^ ? 
male workers for a full weeks work, together «itTfndex numb! r^ 

at each specified interval with the average for a Sut 1 
at the 30th April, 1914, as base (=1000). 8 states 
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85 


Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rate o£ Wage payable to Adult Male Workers 
for a Ful! Week’s Work, and Wage Index-n mbers in each State and Common¬ 
wealth, 30th April, 1914, to 31st December, 1918. 

Note.— Index-number based on the average wage for the Commonwealth at the 
30th April, 1914 (55.12s.) as base (=1000). The index-numbers in this 
table arc comparable throughout. 


Particulars. 


N.S.W. 

Vic. 1 

Q’land. 

S.A. | 

| 874 

909 

627 

567 ! 

x. d. i 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

55 9 

54 3 

52 8 

54 4 

1,011 

984 

955 

986 

s. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

55 1L 

54 4 

52 10 

54 4 

1,014 

985 

958 

9SG 

. 

s. d. 

x. d. 

s. d. 

56 2 

54 7 

53 4 

54 5 

1,019 

900 

967 

988 

s. d. 

8. d . 

s. d. 

x. d. 

56 2 

54 7 

53' 5 

54 5 

1,019 

990 

969 

988 

s. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

x. d. 

56 3 

54 8 

53 4 

54 3 

1,021 

992 

967 

984 

s. d. 

a. d. 

8. d. 

x. d. 

56 8 

54 8 1 

53 4 

54 3 

1,028 

992 

967 

984 

s. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

x. d. 

56 10 

54 11 

53 8 

54 3 

1,031 

996 

974 

985 

x. d. 

.X. d. 

s. d. 

x. d 

57 7 

55 3 

54 4 

54 8 

1,044 

1,002 

986 

992 

8, d . 

x. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

58 2 

50 7 

55 1 

55 8 

1,055 

1,026 

999 

1,011 

8. (1. 

x. d. 

x. d. 

x. d. 

58 11 

57 0 

50 5 

56 1 

1,069 

1,035 

1,024 

1,018 

x. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

x. d. 

59 0 

1 57 9 

! 57 11 

50 6 

1,079 

1,047 

1 1,051 

1,025 

i s. «i. 

j 8. d. 

; 8. d. 

x. d. ! 

61 11 

58 10 

: oo 4 

59 0 

1,123 

1,007 

| 1,095 

1,071 

». d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

; x. d. 

02 7 

| 60 0 

61 2 

| 59 8 

1,130 

; 1,089 

1,110 

1 1,083 

8. d. 

x. d. 

s. d. 

x. d. 

03 5 

, 61 2 

02 4 

Gl 0 

1.151 

1 1,109 

1,131 

1 1,107 

s. d. 

s. d. 

1 8. d . 

! 8. d. 

63 ft 

! 62 3 

03 5 

61 0 

1,157 

! 1,130 

1,151 

1,116 

s. d. 

! 8. d. 

8. d. 

x. d. 

> 04 G 

63 0 

65 3 

63 1 

1,108 

i 1,148 

1,183 

1,144 

s. d. 

! s. d. 

8. d. 

X. d. 

64 8 

03 2 

65 4 

63 1 

1,17: 

y 1,140 

1,186 

1 145 

s. d. 

8. d. 

8. d . 

x. ’ d. 

: 64 9 

63 A 

65 7 

63 3 

1,175 

1,149 

1,190 

1,147 

8. d. 

8. d. 

x. d. 

x. d. 

i 65 0 

1 63 9 

07 0 

63 7 

1,179 

, 1,156 

1,210 

1,154 

! 8. d. 

! 8. d. 

! x. d. 

j x. d. 

; 85 11 

j 65 0 

! 69 6 

! 65 6 

1,190 

1,1 so 

1,261 

! 1,188 


W.A. 

Tas. 

C’wlth. 

489 

482 

3,948 

x. d. 

5. d. 

s. d . 

62 2 

52 6 

55 1 

1,128 

952 

1,000 

s. d. 

8 . d. 

s. d . 

62 9 

52 7 

55 3 

1,139 

954 

1,003 

x. d. 

x. d. 

x. d. 

62 10 

52 8 

55 6 

1,140 

956 

1,008 

x. d. 

s. d. 

x. d. 

62 30 

52 8 

55 7 

1,140 

956 

1,008 

x. d. 

x. d. 

x. d. 

63 1 

52 9 

55 7 

1,144 

957 

1,009 

x. d. 

x. d. 

x. rf. 

63 1 

52 9 

55 7 

1,145 

957 

1,012 

x. d. 

x. d. 

x. d. 

03 1 

52 9 

56 0 

1,145 

958 

1,015 

x. d. 1 

s. d. 

s. d. 

63 4 I 

53 3 

56 6 

1,149 l 

9G? 

1,023 

X. d. j 

8. d. 

X. d. 

63 4 

\ 53 9 

57 3 

1,149 

976 

1,039 

x. d. 


x. d. 

63 4 

! 54 4 

57 11 

1,149 

936 

1,051 

j x. d. 

! x. a. 

x. d. 

. 63 8 

i 54 9 

58 8 

; 1,155 

993 

1,064 

! «. d. 

1 5. s 

x. d. 

j 05 2 

57 0 

60 8 

U182 

1,034 

1,100 

x. d. 

8. d. 

x, d. 

65 5 

57 6 

01 5 

i 1.186 

1 1,044 

1,115 

1 x. d. 

s. d . 

x. d. 

1 66 4 

57 7 

\ 02 5 

! 1,203 

1,044 

1.132 

x. d. 

1 8. d. 

J s. d. 

67 10 

' 58 6 

03 3 

1,231 

1,061 

, 1,147 

I x. <f. 

, 8. (1. 

x. d. 

68 11 

59 7 

64 2 

1,250 

1,081 

1 1,164 

8. d. 

I 8. d. 

• x. d. 

i 09 0 

i 59 10 

' 64 4 

1,253 

1 1.035 

1 1,167 

| x. d. 

x. d. 

. x. d. 

i 69 5 

60 2 

04 . 0 

i 1,259 

1.092 

1,171 

, 8. d. 

X. d. 

1 x. d. 


No. of Occupations Included. 


80th April, 
1814. 

30th June, 
1914 

30th Sept., 
1914. 

81st Dec., 

1914. 

31st Mar., 

1915. 

30th June, 
1915. 

30tl» Sept., 
1915. 

31st Dec., 

1915. 

31't Mar., 
191 . 

30th June, 

1916. 

30th Sept,. 
1916. 

31st Dec,, 

1916. 

31st Mar., 

1917. 

80th June, 
1917. 

30th Sept., 
1917. 

31st Dec., 
1917. 


31st Mar., 
1918. 

30th June, 
1918. 

30th Sept , 
1918 

31st Dec., 
1918. 


' Weighted average 
weekly rate of wage 
, Index-numbers 
' Weighted average 
weekly rate of wage 
s Index-numbers 
Weighted average 
weekly rate of wage 
, Index-numbers 
Weighted average 
weekly rate of wage 
v Index-numbers 
' Weighted average 
weekly rate of wage 
1 Index-numbers 
Weighted average 
weekly rate ofSvage 
Index-numbers 
Weighted average 
weekly rate of wage 
^Index-numbers 
Weighted average 
weekly rate of wage 
.Index-numbers 
' Weighted average 
weekly rate of wage 
Tndex-nuiubcrs .. 

' Weighted average 
:ly rate of wage 
s Index-numbers .. 
Weighted average 
weekly rate of wage 
.Index-numbers .. 
Weighted average 
weekly rate of wage 
i Index-numbers .. 

1 Wei hted average 
weekb rate of wage 
Ituh x-munhers .. 

' We tented average 
ilv rate of wage 
k Index-numbers .. 
Weighted average 
kly rate of v 
, Index-numbers 
’ Weighted average 
klv rate of \vi 
„ Index-numbers 
Weighted aver. 

, weekly rate of wi 
1, Index-numbers 
Weighted nven 
weekly rate of wj 
Index-numbers 
[ Weighted averi 
-j weekly rate of wi 
iTndex-numbers 
f Weighted aver: 
i weekly rate of wi 
Index-mini bets 


69 6 
U261 

| -x. ‘K 

70 \ 
I 1,276 


00 4 

1.094 
s. d. 
61 2 
1,110 


i 65 0 

1,179 

I x. d. 
66 5 

1,205 
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In the preceding table it will be seen that the average weekly wage 
for adult male workers, as indicated by index-numbers at the 30th April, 
1914, in two States, viz., New South Wales and Western Australia, 
exceeded the weighted average wage for the Commonwealth. This 
feature remained constant in varying degrees of excess throughout the 
period under review until the end of September, 1917, when the index- 
number representing the average wage for Queensland also was higher 
than the weighted average wage index-number for the Commonwealth. 


During the year 1918, the average weekly rate of wage advanced 
considerably in Victoria, Queensland and South Australia. The effect of 
these advances was such, that at the 31st December, 1918, the average 
weekly rate for the Commonwealth exceeded that for New South Wales 
The rates for Queensland and Western Australia were higher at the end 
of 1918 than the average weekly rate for the Commonwealth, while those 
for Victoria, South Australia and Tasmania, as well as that for New' South 
Wales, were lower. 


(ii.) Weighted Average Weekly Rate of Wage payable to Adult Female 
Workers in each State , 1914-18.—The first part of the following table 
shews the weighted average weekly rate of wage payable to adult female 
workers for a full week’s work in each State and the Commonwealth at 
the 30th April, 1914, and at approximately quarterly periods to the 
31st December, 1918. The table shews index-numbers for each State 
based on the average weekly wage at the end of each of the periods 
indicated, computed with the weighted average wage for all States at 
the 30th April, 1914, as base (=1000). 

From the following table it will be seen that the general upward 
movement in the average weekly wage for adult female workers, as 
indicated for the whole Commonwealth, was comparatively small during 
1914 and 1915. From the beginning of the year 1916, the average wage 
has increased rapidly, the increase during the yoar 1918 being very notice¬ 
able, particularly in the fourth quarter. The advance during the whole 
period under review has been 16.8 per cent., and this increase has 
practically taken place since the beginning of 1916. 
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Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rate of Wage payable to Adult Female Workers 
for a Full Week’s Work, and Wage Index-numbers in each State and Commonwealth, 
30th April, 1914, to 31st December, 1918. 

Note.—I n cLg x- n limber based on the average wage for the Commonwealth at the 
30th April, 1914 (27s. 2d.) as base (= 1000). The index-numbers in this 
table are comparable throughout. 


Particulars. 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

Q’land. ! 

S.A. 

1 W.A. ! 

Tas. 

| C’wlth. 

No. of Occupations Included. 

85 j 

87 

37 

47 

24 ; 

28 

| 308 


20 th April, 
1914. 

30tli June, 
1914. 

30th Sept., 
1914. 

31st Dec., 

1914. 

31st Mar., 

1915. 

30 th June, 
1915. 

30th Sept., 
1915. 

31st Dec., 
1915. 

31st. War., 
1910. 

30th June, 
1910. 

30th Sept., 

1916. 

31st Dec., 
1910. 

31st Mar., 

1917. 

30th June, 
1917. 

30th Sept., 
1917. 

3lst Dec., 
1917. 


31st Mar., 
1918. 

30th June, 
1918. 

30th Sept., 
1918. 

31st Dec., 
1918. 


"Weighted average 
weekly rate of wage 
Index-numbers .. 

* Weighted average 
weekly rate of wage 
Index-numbers .. 

’’Weighted average 
weekly rate of wage 
Index-numbers .. 
Weighted average 
weekly rate of wage 
Index-numbers .. 
’Weighted average 
weekly rate of wage 
Index-numbers .. 

’ Weighted average 
weekly rate of wage 
Index-numbers .. 

* Weighted average 
weekly rate of wage 
Index-numbers .. 

’ Weighted average 
weekly rate of wage 
Index-numbers .. 

" Weighted average 
Wcoldy rate of wage 
1 1ndex-numbers .. 

’ Weighted average 
weekly rate of wage 
Index-numbers .. 
Weighted 


d. 

2G 9 
984 
s. d. 

26 9 
9S4 

s. d. 

26 10 
937 
s. d. 
26 10 
987 
s. d. 
26 10 
987 
s. d. 

27 2 
998 

s. d. 
27 3 

1,003 i 
s. d. | 
27 5 | 

1,007 


7 

1,015 
s. d. 
27 7 

1,013 
d. 


d. j 8. 


s. d. 
27 4 

1,006 
s. d. 
27 4 

1,006 
s. d. 
27 9 

1,022 
8. d. 
27 9 

1,022 
s, d. 
26 11 
989 
s. d. 
26 11 

989 
s. d. 
26 11 

990 
s. d. 
26 11 

990 


s. d. 
26 11 
989 
5. d. 
27 0 

993 
d. 


s. d. 
24 1 

885 
•<j. d. 
24 1 

885 
d. 


26 11 i 24 


27 11 
1,025 
s. d. 
27 11 j 

1,027 j 
8. d. 


990 
s.- d. 
27 1 

996 
d. 

27 2 

999 
s. d. 
27 2 

999 
s. d. 
26 11 
990 
s. d. 
26 11 

990 
9. d. 
26 11 

991 
8. d. 
26 11 

991 
8. d. 


885 
s. d. 
24 1 

885 
s. d. 
24 0 

883 
s. d. 
24 0 

883 
s. d. 
24 0 

883 
.i. d. 
24 6 

901 
s. d. 
24 6 

901 
s. d. 
24 6 

902 
S. d. 


s. d. 
37 4 

1,373 
s. d. 
37 4 

1,373 
s. d. 
37 4 

1,373 
s. d. 
37 4 

1,373 
s. d. 
37 5 

1,376 
$. d. 
37 5 

1,376 
s. d. 
37 5 

1,376 


8 . 


s . d. 
25 10 

950 
S. d. 
25 10 

950 
s. d. 
25 10 

950 
s. d. 

25 10 
950 

s. d. 

26 3 
964 

s. d. 
26 3 

964 
s. d. 
28 0 
1,031 


s. d. 
27 2 

1,000 
S. d. 
27 2 

1,000 
s. d. 
27 4 

1,006 

8 . 


37 
1,376 
s. d. 
37 5 

1,376 
s. d. 
37 5 

1,376 

s. d. 


d. i s. 

r 1 28 


27 5 

1,008 
5. d. 
27 1 

996 
s. d. 
27 2 

1,000 
8. d. 
27 3 

1,002 
d. ; *. d. 
0 I 27 4 

1,031 | 1,005 

s. d. , 8. d. 

28 4 27 9 

1,042 . 1,022 

$. d. I s. d. 

27 9 27 9 

1,019 i 1,021 
d. 1 s. d. 


s. 


weekly rate of wage 

27 11 i 

28 2 

27 2 

24 10 

37 5 

27 9 

28 1 

l Index-numbers .. 

1,027 

1,037 | 

998 1 

913 

1,376 t 

1,019 

1,032 

f Weighted average 

$. d. j 

s. d. 

8. d. t 

s. d. 

s. a. ; 

8. d. 

*. d. 

weekly ruto of wage 

28 7 I 

28 0 1 

27 4 

24 11 

38 10 

2S 4 

28 0 

l Index-numbers .. 

1,050 | 

1,047 i 

1,004 j 

915 

1,429 

1,041 

1,047 

[Weighted average 

*. d. 1 

s. d. 1 

«. d. 

d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

weekly rate of wage 

29 1 | 

28 10 1 

27 5 1 

25 9 ! 

38 10 

28 4 

28 11 

l Index-numbers .. 

1,072 ! 

1,061 

1,009 i 

94 J I 

1,430 

1,042 

1.J64 

f Weighted average 

8 . d. 

s. d. 1 

s. d. 1 

9. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. - 

8. d. 

l weekly rat? of wage 

29 3 

28 io ; 

27 9 

27 3 

38 10 

28 4 

29 l 

b Index-numbers .. 

I 1,078 : 

1,061 ; 

1,021 i 

1,004 i 

1,480 I 

1,042 1 

1,071 

r Weigi ite d a vern ge 

8. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. I 

s. d. 

$, d. 

| 8. d. 

l weekly rate of wage 

1 30 2 1 

1 29 7 

30 0 i 

27 8 1 

38 10 

28 4 

8't 0 

l Index-numbers .. 

1,109 

1 1,09U 

1,105 

1,019 , 

1,430 

1,042 

, 1,105 

( Weighted average 

8. d. 

| *. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. ( 

8. d. } 

8. d. 

s. d. 

weekly rate of wage 

30 5 

30 4 

30 5 

j 27 9 1 

38 10 

28 5 

! 30 5 

[ Index-numbers .. 

1,119 

1 1,116 

1,120 

1 1,020 

1,430 1 

1,045 

1 1,121 

j Weighted average 

s. d. 

s. d. 

1 s. d. 

d. 

s. d. 

. 


•i weakly rate of wage 

31 0 

30 5 

30 7 

27 10 

38 10 

' • 

30 9 

L Index-numbers .. 

1.140 

1,120 

1,125 

1,024 

1,430 

1,047 

1,130 

(Weighted average 

8. ' d. 

s. d. 

, *. d. 

.s. d. 

8. d. 

$. d. 

1 .■>*. d. 

s weekly rate of wage 

31 3 

30 6 

30 8 

28 6 

38 10 

28 f> 

' 30 11 

l Index-numbers 

1,149 

1,121 

1 1,128 

1,050 

1,430 

1,047 

' 1,137 

f Weighted average 

$. d. 

*. d. 

! s. d. 

d. 

S. d. 

.f. d. 

' d. 

•{■weekly rate of wage 

31 5 

30 9 

I 32 3 

28 8 

38 10 

28 5 

\ 31 3 

L Index-numbers .. 

1,156 

1,131 

; 1,186 

1,054 

1,430 

1,047 

! 1,149 

f Weighted average 

8. d. 

8. d. 

•s’. d. 

6’. (1. 

s. d. 

•s', d. 

1 •«. d. 

< weekly rate of wage 

31 10 

31 3 

1 32 10 

29 5 

38 10 

1 28 9 

! 31 9 

b Tndex-munbers .. 

1,173 

1,151 

1,208 

1,084 

1,430 

! 1,059 

1,16S 

i 












































Current Rates of Wage, etc. 

,, (“;) Weighted Average Weekly Rata of Wage Payable to Adult 

Male Workers in each Industrial Group, 1914-1918.—The following table 
gi\es particulars in regard to (a) the average weekly rate of wage in 
each of the industrial groups, and (b) the weighted*average wage for 
all groups combined,' as at 30th April, 1914, at 31st December, 1914 to 
1917, and at approximately quarterly-periods during the year 1918. 
Index-numbers for each industrial group and all groups, based on the 
average wage for all groups at 30th April, 1914 (= 1000), are given 

Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rate of Wage payable to Adult Male Workers 
for a Pull Week's Work, and Wage Index-numbers in each Industrial Groun 
30th April, 1914, to 31st December, 191S.t 

Note. Index-numbers for each industrial group and all industrial groups based 

,nn^ Ver ^f e °, U ¥? U ??. at 30 Hr April, 1914 (35s. Id.), as base 

( 1000). The index-numbers in this table are comparable throughout. 


Weighted Average Noriiina) Weekly Eat© of Wage 
and Index-Number at— 


Industrial Group, 


; 30th ! 31st 
April, j Dec., 
| 1914. j 1014. 


1. Wood, Furni¬ 
ture, etc. 

II. Engineering, 
etc. 

III. Food, Drink, 

etc. 

IV. Clothing, 

Boots, etc. 

V. Books, Print¬ 
ing, etc. 

VI. Other Manu¬ 
facturing 

VII. Building 


VIII. Mining, etc. 

IX. Kaiiways, etc. 

X. Other Land 
Transport 

XI. Shipping, 
etc.* 

XII. Agricultural; 

etc.* 

XIII. Domestic, 

etc.* 

XIV. Miscellaneous 


1 Wage .. 
i Indcx-No. 

J Wage *.. 
i Index-No. 

1Wage .. 
i Iudex-No. 

i Wage .. 
i Index-No. 

i Wage .. 

I Index-No. 

< Wage .. 

* Index-No. 

f Wage .. 
i Index-No. 

f Wage .. 

1Irftiex-No. 

J Wage .. 

‘ Index-No. 

I Wage .. 
i, Index-No. 

I Wage .. I 
1 Index-No. 

(Wage .. 

I Index-No. 

i Wage .*. 
i Index-No. 

f Wage .. 

1 Index-No. 


s. d. s. d. 
i 58 6 59 6 
1,062: 1,080 
8. d: 8. d. 
57 0 57 
1,035 1,018 

s. d. 1 s. d. 
55 0 55 8 
909| 1,011 


8. d, 

52 3j 


d . 
53 0 


949’ 962 

s. d. 8. d. 
63 3 03 10 

1,150, 1,159 
s. d. a. d. 
55 1, 56 0 

1.000 1,017 

8.' d.l s. d. 
65 0 05 5 
1,180 1,188 
8. d. 8. d. 
65 li 65 2 

1,182 1,183 
s. d. 8. d. 
59 8' 59 8 
1,083i 1,083 


d, 

i 51 0 

926 

1 9. d. 
48 10 
S87 


d. 
52 8 
956 
8. d. 
49 10 
905 


s. d.j 9. d. 
49 5i 49 5j 
897! 807 

: 5. d .i s. d. 

; 47 0! 17 111 

853 870j 

s. d. 1 r. d.l 

53 7! 54 Ot 

973 980l 


8 . 

52 

9 ; 

8. d. 
49 8 
902 
8. d. 
48 7 
81 

*. d. 
54 7 
991 


All Industrial 
_jGroupa 


J Wage .. 
i Index-No. 


* See footnote to table on pi 
tubJe will be found on page 73 or 


8. d.' 8. d. 8. d. 
i 55 1' 55 7, 50 C 

1,000 1.008 


31st 

1 31st, 

31st 

30th 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Mar., 

June, 

• 1910. 

i 1017. 

j 1918. 

1918. 

8. (t. 

s. d. 

.j -v. d. 

#. d. 

2 63 10 

06 0 

I; 60 3 

60 8 

2 1,159 

1,198 

1,202 

1,210 

!• 8. d. 

s. d. 

: .v. d. 

s. d. 

2 62 1 

65 0 

1 65 2 

05 2 

- 1,127 

1,180 

1.182 

1,182 

• 8. d. 

8. d. 

*. d. 

8. d. 

> 01 2 

63 7 

63 10 

64 6 

* 1,111 

1,154 

1,158 

1,169 

• s. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

1 56 7 

59 7 

59 7 

60 0 

> 1,027! 

1,082 

1,082 

1,089 

: «. d.\ 

s. d. 

h. d. 

s. d. 

68 1 

70 0 

71 0 

71 4 

! 1,236 

1,280 

; 1,288 

1,296 

• d 

s. d. 

. 8. d. 

8. d. 

* 61 8 

03 10 

, 64 0 

'>1 [ 

: 1,120 

1,159 

! 1,101 

1,167 

. . 9 . d.\ 

s. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

) 69 8 72 5 

72 5 

72 7 

► 1,265 

1,315 

1,315 

1.317 

. i j: 

9 . d. 

». d. 

8. d. 

r 72 9, 

78 4 

78 4 

78 4 

1 1,321 

1,422 

1,422 

1,422 

• 8. d, 

s. d. 

•v. d. 

s. d. 

> 63 4! 

05 11 

66 0 

66 2 

r 1.150 

1,197 

1.197 

1,200 

. 8. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

r 57 10 

62 0 

02 0 

62 8 

1,050 

1,126 

1,126 

1,136 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

9 . d. 

59 1 

01 2 

61 3 

61 3 

■ 1,073! 

1.111 

1,111 

1,112 

8. d., 

8. d. 

i. d. 

8. d. 

55 0 

01 1 

61 1 

61 1 

9991 

1,109 

1,109 

1,109 

8. d.\ 

8. d: 

*. d. 

$. d. 

51 0 

53 11 

04 1 

54 2 

920' 

979 

981 

982 

8. d. 

8 d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

58 S' 

60 9 

01 3 

61 5 

1,058! 

J ,103 

1,111 

1,114 

8. d.j 

*. d.l 

8. d. 

8. d. 

GO 81 

64 2 

64 4 

64 6 

1,100, 

1,101! 

U07' 

1,171 


30 til 31st 
Sept ., i Dee., 
1018.! 1918. 


ge 83. 

teport No. 8. 


*. d. s. d. 

1,02 3 1,10 0! 1,1641 1.1671 M71 pm i J*g05 
t Particulars for the quarters omitted from thia ~ 


.s. d, 
67 5 

1,222 
8. d. 
66 0 
1,198 
s. d. 
65 0 

1,179 
■V. d. 

60 3 

1,092 
8. d. 
71 8 

1,300 
s. d. 

61 8 
1,173 

d. 


IX 

8. d.l 
78 4! 
1,422 
». d.l 

67 41 

1.221 
s. d. 
62 9 
1 138 
*. d. 

61 3l 
1,112 
8. d. 
01 l 
1,109 
«. d, 
56 2 
1,019 
s. d, 

62 0 
1,125 


«. d. 
68 11 
1,251 
8 . d. 
08 8 
1,245 
*. d. 
60 0 

1.198 
8. d. 
61 5 

1,114 
8. d. ' 
71 1 

1,344 
8. d. 
66 i 

1.199 

78 f 6 
1,421 
8. d. 
68 U 
1,251 
.v. d. 

63 r, 
1,150 
8. d. 

64 5 

1,169 
s. d. 
63 1 
1,145 
8. d. 
50 7 
1,027 
•v. d. 
63 3 

1,147 






































Current Rates op Wage, etc. 


„„ above table shews that the rate of increase in the weighted 
average weekly wage in occupations and callings classified in the fourteen 
industrial groups during the period 30tli April, 1014, to 31st- Deceinbei, 
1018, was greatest in Group XI. (Shipping), 31.8 per cent., followed in 
the order named by Groups XII. (Agricultural, etc.), 27.0 per cent., 
and X. (Other Land Transport), 24.2 per cent. In ten cf the groups 
the increase was less, in one group equal, and in three groups more than 
the increase in the weighted average for all groups.. 


<SL 


(iv.) Weighted Average Weekly Rate of Wage Payable to Adult Female 
Workers in Industrial Groups , 1914-18.—The following table gives par¬ 
ticulars of the weighted average weekly rate of wage payable to adult 
female workers at the 30tli April, 1914, at 31st Docomber, 1914 to 1917, 
and at approximately quarterly periods, during the year 1918, in the 
industrial groups in which they are mainly employed, and in all groups 
combined. Taking the average wage for all groups at the 30th April, 
1914, as base (= 1000), index-numbers are given, computed on the average 
rate of wage ruling at the end of each period indicated. 


Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rate oi Wage payable to Adult Female Workers 
ior a Full Week’s Work, and Wage Index-numbers in each Industrial Group, 
30th April, 1914, to 31st December, 1918.$ 

Note.—I ndex-numbers for each Indust rial (1 roup and all Industrial Groups, based 
on the Average Wage for all groups at 30th April, J914 (27s. 2d), as base 
(— 1000). The index-numbers in this table are comparable throughout. 


Industrial Group. 


III. Food, Drink, j Wage . 

etc. .. .. t Index-No 

IV. Clothing, Boots < Wa?*- 

etc. .. • • • Index No 

I., II., V. & VI. Ail j Wage 
Other Manufactg. I Index-No 

f Wage 


XIII. Domestic; 


All Groups 


j Wage 


i Wage 



Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rate of Wage, 
and Index-Number at — 

30th 1 
April, 
1914. ! 

3isfc 

Dec., 

1914. 

31st 

Dec., 

1015. 

81st 31st I 31st, j 30th 
Dec.. Doe.,; Mar., 1 .lunc, 
1910. , 1917. | 1018. j 1918 

30th 

Sept., 

1918; 

31st 

Dee., 

1918. 


s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

i. d \ 8. d. ... d. x. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 


22 6, 

23 5 

24 5; 

25 4 20 4t 27 O' 27 8 

28 5 

29 $ 


8-8’ 

802 

899 

982 969 904 1.018 

1,047 

10 78 


??. d.i 

ff. d 

s. d.\ 

8 . d .! 8. d. 8. d. j 8. d. 

«. d. 

.s. d. 


1 24 9 

24 11 

j 25 1 

26 11 29 7 29 8, 29 11 

30 1 

30 \ft 


OLD 

917 

923! 

991 1,089 1 ,091! 1,100 

1,107 

1,131 


8. d . 

s. d. 

s. d.' 

s. d \ s. d. s. ii.\ 8. d. 

s, d. 

9. d. 


20 11, 

27 0 

27 4, 

29 5: 30 4 30 8 30 10 

31 l 

32 0 


991 : 

994 

1,000 

1,083 1,110, 1,1281 1,135 

i 1.143 

1.178 


1 8. d.l 

s. d. 

1 8. d. 

s. d. s. d. s, <?.i s. d. 

8. d. 

x. d. 


'31 I 

30 2 

, 30 9 

31 2 ‘88 5 33 6 33 C> 

! 34 1 

34 1 


1 1,144 

1,110 

1,132 

1.147 1,880 1.253! 1,233 

1 1,255 

1.255 


' 8. d . 

s. d. 

s d. 

«. d.- s. d. n. r /., n. <1. 

.s . d. 

x. d. 


i 30 2; 

31 4 30 1 

■ 29 1U 30 0 31 5 31 5 

:n n 

32 4 


; i,uo| 

1,153 

1,107 

1.098 1,123 1,15(V 1,150 

1,173 

1,189 


8. d.i 

s. d. 8. d. 

$. d. ! 8. d 1 k, d.l 8. d. 

x. d. 

s. d. 


27 2 

27 S 

> 27 4 

28 0 30 5, 30 ’9 30 11 

1 31 a 

; 31 9 


ti.ooo 

1,002 

i| 1,005 

1,047 1,121 1,130 j 1,137 

| 1,141 

• 1,168 


* See footnote § to table on page 83. t Weighted average, t Particulars for the quarters 
omitted from this table will be found on page 74 of Report No. 8. 
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Current Rates of Wage, etc. 

from the above table that the greatest increase in 
the weekly rate of wage has occurred in Group III. (Food, Drink, etc.), 
30.2 per cent., followed in the order named by Groups IV. (Clothing, 
Boots, etc.), 24.1 per cent.; I., II., V. and VI. (All Other Manufacturing), 
18.0 per cent., XIII. (Domestic, Hotels, etc.), 9.7 per cent., and the 
last group (Miscellaneous), 7.1 per cent. The weighted average weekly 
rate of wage for all groups was 16.8 per cent, higher at the end of 1918 
than on the 30th April, 1914. 




4. Hours of Labour and Hourly Rates of Wage, 31st December, 

1918.—The rates of wage referred to in the preceding para¬ 
graphs of this Section relate to the minimum rates payable for a full 
week’s work. It should be observed, however, that the number of hours 
which constitutes a full week’s work differs in many instances, not only 
as between various trades and occupations in each Stato, but also 
as between the same trades and occupations in the several States. In 
order to secure what may be for some purposes a more adequate standard 
of comparison, the results given in the preceding paragraphs am herein 
reduced to a common basis, viz., the rate of wage per hour, classified 
according to industrial groups in each State and all States. In Appen¬ 
dixes VII. and VIII. of this Report, particulars in detail regarding the 
number of hours worked per week in the various industries in the 
several Stages are shewn. It will there be seen that the specified number 
of hours of labour per week covers a very wide range. In the following 
tables the average number of hours per week for each State, according 
to industrial groups, is given. 


The tables on pages 91 and 92 show (a) the average weekly 
wage, (6) the average number of working hours per week for a full week’s 
work, and (c) the average hourly wage for adult male and female 
workers in each State and industrial group except Groups XI. (Shipping, 
etc.), and XII. (Pastoral, Agricultural, etc.). Owing to the fact that 
many of the occupations included in these two groups are of a casual or 
seasonal nature, and that the hours of labour are not generally regulated 
either by awards or determinations of industrial tribunals or otherwise, 
the necessary particulars for the computation of average working time 
and hourly rates of wage are not available. 


The general effect of reducing the weighted average rates of wage to a 
common basis (i.e., per hour) is to eliminate oil comparison any apparent 
difference between the several States which may be due to unequal 
working time. t 


MiN/sr^ 



Current Rates of Wage, etc. 


Sl 


'Weighted Average Nominal Weekly and Hourly Rates of Wage, Payable to Adult Male 
Workers, and Weekly Honrs o! Labour, 31st December, 1918. 


Industrial Groups. 


Particulars.? 


1 - ! 

« 

© 

g 

a 

cS 

t 

I 

M 

zn 

: s 

(S 

I 


® S'? 

gsg 


I. Wood, Furniture, etc, 


II. Engineering, Metal 
Works, etc. 


III. Food, Drink, etc. 


{ 


Weekly Wage 69/6 
Working Hours 48.02 
Hourly Wage l/o£ 


IV. Clothing, Boots, etc. 


Weekly Wage 
Working Hours 
Hourly Wage 


68/11 

48.00 

1/5* 


60/111 73/8 65/10 

48.07 | 46.24 47.90 

1/45, 1/7 1/41 


09/3 

48.00 

1/51 


68/4 ! 69/6 
48.00 1 45.74 
1/5 1/61 


Weekly Wage 66/1 
Working Hours 48.56 
Hourly Wage 1/41 


T. Books, Printing, etc. 


VI. Other Manufacturing 


Weekly Wage 
Working Hours 
Hourly Wage 

Weekly Wage 
Working Hours 
Hourly Wage 


63/3 

47.79 

1/4. 

75/2 

45.08 

1/8 


VII. Building 


Will. Mining? 


{ 
{ 


67/5 69/6 

48.00 47.95 
1/41. 1/5* 


65/1 68/11 

48.00 | 47.75 
1/4* 1/51 

68/4 j 68/8 
48.00 47.77 
1/5 1/51 


65/4 69/2 64/9 64/6 

48.51 I 47.65 48.43 4S.72 
1/41 1/5* 1/4 1/4 


59/5 

48.00 

1 / 2 * 


64/10 00/8 
47.33 48.00 
1/4* 1/31 


64/- 

48.00 

1/4 


59/6 

48.79 

1/21 

53/6 

48.00 

1 / 1 * 


74/0 73/7 

45.83 45.80 


66 /- 

48.37 

1/4* 

61/5 

47.80 

1/3* 


Weekly Wage . 
Working Hours 47.94 
Hourly Wage 1/4! 


67/3 64/10 

48.14 

1/41 


Weekly Wage 70/- 
Working Hours 47.28 
Hourly Wage 


67/8 

46.92 


74/5 74/2 

44.32 i 44.00 
1/71 1/81 1/81 


Weekly Wage 75/7 
Working Hours , 45.18 
Hourly Wage 1/8 


74/3 

44.94 

1/71 

68/6 


IX. Ball <fe Train Services 


X„ Other Land Transport 


XI. Shipping, etc. 


XII. Pastoral, 
etc. 


Agricultural 


XIII. Domestic, Hotels, etc 


XIV. Miscellaneous 


62/3 60/9 | 66/9 


All Groups 

All Groups excepting XL 
and XII .. 


{ 


Weekly Wage 6</8 vwv 
Working Hours 48-29 48.15 

Hourly Wage 1/4! j 1/5 

Weekly Wage 62/1 • 63/11 
Working Hours 64.82 50.44 
Hourly Wage 1/1* 1/3J 

Weekly Wage || 

Working Hours 
Hourly Wage 

Weekly Wage§ 

Working Hours 
Hourly Wage 

' Weekly Wage§ 

Working Hours 
1 Hourly Wage 

Weekly Wage 
Working Hours 
Hourly Wage 

Weekly Wage 
Weekly Wage 
Working Hours 
Hourly Wage 


84/5 


76/6 



69/- ' 

47-56 < 
1 /6* 

73/6 I 
15.57 <1 

1/7* 

59/3 
16.00 - 
1/6 

74/1 

45.66 

1/7* 

64/2 
48.09 ■ 
1 1/4 

68 /- 
48.09 - 
1/5 

62/10 

48.13 

1/Si 

60/1 

47.95 

1/4* 

69/10 
44.89 j 

l l/8*j 

73/3 

47.90 

1 /6* 

69/- 
47.26 | 
1/5* 

74/3 

45.80 

1/7* 

91/4 
; 44.44 
* 2/0 i 

85/8 

46.13 

1 /10* 

67/8 

47-18 

1/5* 

78/6 * 
4505 

1/9 

67/2 
} 48.50 
>! 1/4* 

67/- 

48.46 

1/4* 

59/11 

49.80 

1/24 

6S/11 

48.36 

1/5 

LI 62/1 

2 48.91 
l*j 1/31 

66 /- 

48.00 

1/4* 

65/3 

51.22 

1/3* 

63/5 
52.04 
;! 1/2* 

3 '66/4 

63/6 

65/9 

64/5 

9 65/8 

68/4 

56/4 

63/1 

'5 58/1 

30 54.80 
'3 1/0 

60/3 
55.53 
* 1/1 

43/6 
58.0C 
“79 

l 50/7 

1 , 55.81 

1 1/0* 

/8 1 61/1 
96 | 47.8t 

/4*1 1/2 

03/1 
) 46.Pt 
U 1/4 

1 60/10, 63/3 
> 48.14 i 47.98 
i l/3*j 1/3| 


65/6 70/4 

65/5 71/1 

47.77 47.69 
1/4* i/6 


63/- I 67/5 
48.39 47.88 
1/3! 1/& 


+ Pfl.rHrnla.rR relate to the Average Weighted weekly wage, working hours and hourly wage, 
respectively, t Average rates of wage and hours prevailing at the i°and 
i, a vern.ce rates of wage are for occupations other than Masters, u in cere, auu 
Engineered the Merchant Marine Service, and Include value of 

where provided, but does not include value of commission on to sales ito ^JewariB. In tho 
recent award for Masters and Officers on Inter-State and Intra-State n ^y h ant \ csssebs,t^ anmnd 
value of victualling and accommodation, which was estimated in lplO at £30, was compute 
to be £43 17s. § See footnotes to table on page 83. 
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Weighted Average Nominal Weekly , and Hourly Rates of Wage payable to Adult 
Female Workers, and Weekly Hours of Labour, 31st December, 1918. 


Industrial Groups. 


Particulars/’' 

Sydney. 

Melbourne. 

Brisbane. 

Adelaide. 

Perth. 

Hobart. 

Average for ; 

Six Capital 

Towns. 1 

lit. Food, Drink, etc. -| 

IV. Clothing, Boots, etc. -j 

1.11. V. AVI. All other Manu-i 
facturing 1 

XIII. Domestic, Hotels, etc. j 

XIV. Shop Assistants, J 

Clerks, etc. 

r 

r 

r 

r. 

Weekly Wage 
Working Hours 
Hourly Wage 

Weekly Wage 
Working Hours 
Hourly Wage 

Weekly Wage 
Working Hours 
Hourly Wage 

Weekly Wagef 
Working Hours 
Hourly Wage 

Weekly Wage 
Working Hours 
Hourly Wage 

28/10 

47.00 

~/n 

31/10 

47.01 

-/8 

31/5 

47.15 

-/8 

33/5 

51.01 

-/7f 

31/4 

48.00 

-m 

30/3 

48.00 

-/7i 

30/- 

48.00 

-m 

32/9 

47.90 

-/8i 

31/5 

50.46 

-/7i 

34/5 
48.00 
-/8 ft 

31/1 

48.00 

-m 

30/7 

47.52 

-m 

29/2 

47.43 

-n\ 

37/8 

50.33 

-/<> 

32/0 

48.00 

-/8i 

25/- 

48.00 

-/6! 

29/11 

48.00 

-m 

33/3 

47.50 

-/Si 

29/3 

50.07 

-n 

28/3 

49.00 

-/7 

21/3 

48.00 

-/5* 

35/11 

48.00 

-/9 

42/5 

49.00 

-/ioi 

24/9 

48.00 

-m 

20/11 

40.50 

-/7 

32/- 

48.00 

-/8 

32/8 

58.00 

-m 

29/3 

47.97 

-/7i 

30/9 

47.79 

-n\ 

32/- 

47.57 

~/8 

34/1 

50.78 

~/8 

32/4 

48.10 

~/8 

All Groups .. -«| 

r 

Weekly Wage 
Working Hours 

31/10 

48.35 

31/3 

48.32 

32/10 

48.37 

29/6 

48.73 

38/10 

48.78 

28/9 

49.83 

31/9 

48.42 

L 

Hourly Wage 

-/8 

-/7| 

-A** 

1 

~/7 i 

~/0i 

-n 

~/7J 


* The particulars relate to the Average Weighted weekly rates of wage, working hour3 and 
li Mirly wage, respectively. t See footnote § to table on page 83. 


5. Relative Hours of Labour and Hourly Rates of Wage, 1914 to 
1918. —Particulars are given in the following table, classified according 
to States for male and female occupations separately at 30th April, 1914, 
and at the end of December, 1914 to, 1918. These particulars 
relate to (a) the weighted average weekly wage, (b) the. weighted aver¬ 
age number of working hours coastituting a full week’s work, and (c) 
the weighted average hourly wage. It should be observed that the 
weighted average weekly wage relates to all industrial classes combined, 
and includes the value of board and lodging where supplied in land 
occupations and the value of victualling in marine occupations,§ whereas 
the number of working hours, and the hourly wage relate to all industrial 
classes other than Groups XL (Shipping), and XII. (Agricultural, 
Pastoral, etc.). Owing to the fact that many of the occupations included 
in these two groups are of a casual or seasonal nature, and that the hours 
of labour in these occupations are not generally regulated either by 
awards or determinations of industrial tribunals or otherwise, the 
necessary data for the computation of the average number of working 
hours are not available. 


§ See footnotes to table on page 83. 
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Current Rates of Wage, etc. 


Average Nominal Weekly and Hourly Rates of Wage payable to Adult 
orkers, and Weekly Hours of Labour, 30th April, 1914, and at the end of 
the years, 1914 to 1918. 


< 8 L 


Date. 


Particulars. 


N.S.W. 1 Vic. Q’land. 


S.A. j W.A. 


Tas. C’wlth. 


MALE WORKERS. 


80th April, 
1914. 


31st Dec., 
1914. 


31st Dec., 
1915. 


31et Dec., 
1916 


31st Dec., 
1917 


31st Dec., 
1918. 


{ Weekly Wage 11 ., 
Working Hourst 
Hourly Waget • 

f Weekly Wage* . 
■1 Working Hourst 
[.Hourly Waget • 

f Weekly Wage* . 
■{ Working Hourst 
[.Hourly Waget • 

f Weekly Wage* . 
/ Working Hourst 
L Hourly Waget 

f Weekly Wage* 
Working Hourst . 
[.Hourly Waget 

f Weekly Wage 
■l Working Hours . 
L Hourly Wage 


•s. d. 

s. d. i 

5. d. , s. d. 

•s. d. 

s. d. 

55 9 

54 3 

52 8 54 4 

62 2 

52 6 

49.42 

48.80 

48.78 48.60 

47.78 

48.62 

77 

// l | 

71 i 71 • 

\ / n- 

s. d. 

1/1 

8. d. 

56 2 

54 7 

53 5 54 5 

62 10 

52 8 

49.35 

48.66 

48.64 48.59 

48.18 

48.62 

1/2 

s. d. 

71 

1/1v 1 1/1| 

s. a. 8. d. 

71 

1/1 
s. d. 

57 7 ! 

55 3 

54 4 54 ft 

63 4 

53 2 

49.28 

48.50 

48.56 48.50 

48.12 

48.56 

1/2J 

1/2 

1/2 

1/4* 

l/u I 

S. f l. 

8. d. 

8. d., s. ' d. 

8. d. 

s. d. ‘ 

61 11 

58 10 

GO 4 59 0 

65 2 

57 U 

48 51 

48.22 

48.27 ! 48.14 

48.11 

48.55 1 

1 1/3* 

1/3 

1/3} | 1/3 

1/4J 

1 2 

i s d. 

8. d. 

j s. d. ; 8. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

04 5 

63 0 

1 65 3 63 l 

68 11 

59 7 

48.41 

48.14 

! 47.19 47.82 

48.10 

48.48 

1/35 

1/4 

1/5 1 1/4 

1/5* 

1/3 

d. 

8. d. 

1 s. d. 8. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

07 0 

66 6 

70 9 05 5 

71 1 

63 0 

; 48.16 

47.98 

16.90 47.77 

47.69 

48.39 

1/42 

l/i! 

1/6 | 1/4* 

1/6 

1/3* 


d. 
55 1 

4S.93 

77 

55 7 
48.87 

1/2 

s. d. 

56 6 
48.77 

1/24 

s. (I 
60 S 
48.33 

1/34 

8. d. 
64 2 

48.10 
1/4* 
s. d. 
67 5 

47.88 

If* 


FEMALE WORKERS. 


-- 

-.- r 

8. d. 

. \ . 

8. d. 

8. d. ( 

8. d. I 

s. d. I 

s. d. 

30th April, I 
1914. | 

f Weekly Wage 

20 9 

27 4 

26 11 

24 1 | 

37 4 

25 10 1 

27 2 

< Working Hours .. 1 

49.34 

48.54 1 

49.32 • 

49.33 1 

48.69 

50.76 I 

49.08 

( Hourly Wage 

-m 

~/6| 

-/0A 

-75$ I 

-m 

-/o ! 

-76* 



8. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

s. a. 

s d. , 

s. d. 

31st Dec., 
1914. 1 

f Weekly Wage 

26 10 

27 9 

27 1 

24 i 

37 4 

25 10 

27 5 

< 'Working Hours .. 

49.34 

48.54 

49.82 

49.33 . 

49.44 

50.76 ! 

49.11 

1 Hourly Wage 

-/0i 

8. d. 

-/6J 
s. d. 

-/6A 

8. d. 

71 I 

-/®_ 

s. d. 

~/6 1 
s. d. | 

8. a. 

31st Dec., 1 
1915. 

f Weekly Wage 

27 5 

26 11 

26 11 

24 6 j 

37 5 

28 0 

27 4 

< Working Hours .. 

49.45 

48.46 i 

49.84 

49.35 ! 

49.86 

50.14 1 

49.12 

(Hourly Wage 

-/e* 

8. d. 

-'0* 
s. d. ! 

, -/6i 

1 a. d. 

! -/« 1 
■ ^ d. | 

-/9 
s. d. 

-/«!. 
s. d. 

71 

31st Doc., 

‘ 1916. 

("Weekly Wage 

28 7 

28 5 

27 8 

24 10 : 

38 10 

28 3 

S 

< Working Hours .. 

49.44 

48.36 

! 49.85 

49.02 

49.08 

49 83 

49.02 

( Hourly Wage 

8. d. 

— /7 
s. d. 

—/6 J 

s. d. 

- 6 

S. d. 

-M).J 
| s. d. 

-/6 * 
s d. 

8. (1. 

31bt Doc 
1917 

f Weekly Wage 

30 5 

30 4 

30 5 

27 9 

! 38 10 

28 5 

30 5 

< Working Hours .. 

48.98 

48.32 

48.99 

48.73 

48.78 

49.83 

48.71 

( Hourly Wage 

~n\ 

s. d. 

77 

-n\ 

8. d. 

-/e* 

s*. d. 

-/9* 
s. a. 

*70| 
s. d. 

-n\ 

8. d. 

31st Dec., 
1918. 

f Weekly Wage* .. 

31 10 

31 3 

32 10 

29 5 

38 10 

28 9 

31 9 

< Working Hourst- • 

48.35 

48.32 

48.37 

48.73 

48.78 

40.83 

•18.42 

tHourly Waget ■ • 

-/8 

-m 

CC 

1 

-/n 

-m 

-n 

-77* 


* Weighted average weekly wage in all industrial groups combined. 

t Weighted average working hours per week and computed hourly rates of wage for all Industrial 
group* excepting Groups XI. (Shipping, etc.), and XI1. (Agricultural, Pastoral, etc.). Working hours 
have not been generally regulated by industrial tribunals for occupations classified in Industrial 
Groups XI. and XII. 


From the foregoing table it may bo seen that there has boon a diminu¬ 
tion in each of the States in the number of working hours constituting 
a full week’s work for male occupations, and (with the exception of Western 
Australia) for female occupations also. The effect of these changes on the 
hourly rate of wage as compared with the general increase in the weekly 
wage is readily seen from the comparative index-numbers given in the 
following table. In each instance (male and female occupations 
separately) the basis taken is the weighted average‘for the Common¬ 
wealth at the 30th April, 1914 (= 1000). 
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,tive Index-numbers for Weekly and Hourly Weighted Average Wage, 30th April, 
1914, 31st December, 1914 to 1918. 

Note. —Weighted Average for the Commonwealth at 30th April, 1914, as base 

(= 1000 ). 


Particulars. 

N.S.W. j Vic. 

Q’land. 

S.A. 


W.A. 


Tas. ! C’wlth. 


MALE WORKERS. 


30th April, 
1914. 
31st Dec., 

1914. 
3lBtJDec., 

1915. 
31st Dec., 

1910. 
31st Dec., 

1917. 
31st Dec. 

1918. 


("Weekly Wage 
L Hourly Wage 
f Weekly Wage 
L Hourly Wage 
f Weekly Wage 
(.Hourly Wage 

[ Weekly Wage 
Hourly Wage 
Weekly Wage 
Hourly Wage 
Weekly Wage 
Hourly Wage 



1,011 

984 

955 

980 


998 

980 

963 

991 


1,019 

990 

969 

988 


1,010 

990 

985 

993 


1,044 

1,002 

986 

992 


1,039 

1,000 

1,008 

1,001 


1.123 

1,007 

1,095 

1,071 


1,127 

1,074 

1,097 

1,075 


1,168 

1,143 

1,183 

1,144 


1,162 

1,138 

1,209 

1,145 


1,196 

1,189, I 

1,261 

1,188 


1,196 

1,192 

1,297 

1,170 


1,128 

1,170 

1,140 

1,173 

1,149 

1,182 

1,182 

1,296 

1,250 

1,252 

1,276 

1,282 


952 

933 

956 

936 

965 

946 

1,034 

1,011 

1,081 

1,079 

1,110 

1,120 


1,000 

1,000 

1,008 

1,009 

1,023 

1,030 

1,100 

1,105 

1,164 

1,164 

1.205 

1,210 


FEMALE WORKERS. 


10th April, 

1914. 
31st Deo., 

1914. 

31st Dec., 

1915. 
31st Dec., 

1916. 
31st Djc., 

1917. 
31st Dec., 

1918. 


Weekly Wage 

984 

1,006 

939 

885 

1,373 

950 

Hourly Wage 

930 

1,021 

976 

881 

1,386 

920 ! 

' Weekly Wage .. 

i 987 

1,022 

996 

885 

1,373 

950 1 

Hourly Wage 

933 

1,035 

983 

881 

1,364 

920 ! 

Weekly Wage 

1 1,007 

990 

990 

901 

1,376 

! 1,031 1 

Hourly Wage 

' 1,002 

1,005 

976 

898 

1,357 

1,011 

Weekly Wage 

i 1,050 

1,047 

1,004 

915 

1,429 

1,041 

Hourly Wage ... 
Weekly Wage 

1 1,044 

1,063 

991 

910 

1,431 

1,027 : 

1 1,119 

1,116 

1,120 

1.020 

1,430 

1,045 | 

Hourly Wage 

! 1,122 

1,134 

1,122 

1,027 

1,440 

1,029 

Weekly Wage .. , 

1,173 

1,151 

1,208 

1,084 

1,430 

1,059 1 

Hourly Wage 

1,191 

1,109 

1,226 

1,092 

1.426 

1,044 | 


1,000 

1,000 

1,008 

1,009 

1,005 

1,009 

1,047 

1,048 

1,121 

1,130 

1,168 

1,185 


SECTION X.—VARIATIONS IN NOMINAL AND EFFECTIVE 

WAGES. 

1. General, —From the beginning of the year 1913, records have been 
kept of all changes in rates of wage and hour3 of labour, the number of 
workers affected, and the methods by which such changes are brought 
about. The results of these records have been published in the quarterly 
Labour Bulletins and in Labour Reports Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8. In order 
to supplement the results thus obtained, investigations have been 
made regarding rates of wage in past years with a view to shewing their 
general trend in each State and in various industrial groups. The methods 
adopted for the collection of the data and computation of the results 
were explained in Report No. 2j [see pages 23-4), and will not be repeated 
here. The particulars given in this Section shew Variations in nominal 
wages from year to year in each State and in various industrial groups. 
Index-numbers are also given shewing variations in effective wages in 
each State. 

The total number of occupations for which particulars are available 
back to 1891 is 652. In 1913, however, the scope of the investigation 
was extended, and particulars tor that year are available for no fewer 
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male occupations The wages on which the index-numbers ar<} 
are, in the majority of cases, minimum rates fixed by industrial 
ibunals, but in some cases, particularly in the earlier years when no 
minimum rates had been fixed for many trades, either union or pre¬ 
dominant rates have been taken. 

2. Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rate o£ Wage in each and 
all States, 30th April, 1914, to 31st December, 1918. —-In the following 
table the weighted average nominal weekly rate of wage for adult workers 
(male and female separately), is shewn for each State and the Common¬ 
wealth, as at 30th April, 1914, and approximately quarterly intervals to 
the 31st December, 1918 :•— 

Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rate of Wage Payable to Adult Workers 
tor a Full Week’s Work in each State and Commonwealth, 30th April, 
1914, to 31st December, 1918.* ' 


Dates. 

N.S.W. 

vie. ! 

Q’laad. S.A. j 

W.A. Tag. 

C’wlfch. 

MALES. 



a. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. , 

8 . 

d. 

8. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

30th April, 1914. 

55 

9 

64 

3 

52 

8 i 

54 

4 1 

02 

2 

52 

6 

55 

1 

30th June, 1914. 

55 

11 

54 

4 

52 10 ! 

54 

4 

62 

9 

52 

7 ' 

55 

3 

80th September, 1914 .. 

56 

2 

54 

7 

53 

4 

54 

5 

62 

10 

52 

8 

55 

6 

31st December, 1914 

56 

2 

54 

7 

53 

6 

54 

5 

62 

10 

52 

8 

55 

7 

31st March, 1915 

56 

3 

54 

8 

53 

4 

54 

3 

63 

1 

52 

9 

55 

7 

30th June, 1915. 

56 

8 

54 

S 

53 

4 

54 

3 

63 

1 

52 

9 

55 

9 

30th September, 1915 .. .. 

50 

10 

54 

11 

53 

8 i 

54 

3 

63 

1 

52 

9 

56 

0 

3l8t December, 1915 

57 

7 

55 

3 

54 

4 

54 

8 

63 

4 

63 

3 

56 

6 

31st March, 1916 

58 


56 

7 

65 

1 1 

55 

8 

63 

4 

‘ 53 

9 

57 

3 

30th June, 1016. 

58 

11 

57 

0 

1 56 

5 

56 

1 

63 

4 

54 

4 

57 

11 

30th September, 1916 

59 

6 

57 

9 

57 

11 

56 

6 

63 

8 

54 

9 

58 

8 

31st Decernin'r, 1910 

61 

11 

58 

10 

: 60 

4 i 

j 59 

0 

65 

2 

57 

0 

60 

8 

31st March, 1917 

G2 

7 

00 

0 

' 61 

2 

59 

8 

65 

5 

57 

6 


5 

30th June, 1917.. 

63 

5 

61 

2 

i 62 

4 

1 61 

0 

66 

4 

57 

7 

1 62 

5 

30th September, 1917 

03 

9 

02 

3 

1 03 

5 

Ci 

0 

67 

10 

58 

6 

i 63 

3 

31st December, 1917 

64 

5 

63 

0 

j 05 

3 

03 

1 

. 68 

11 

1 59 

7 

, 64 

2 

31st March, 1918. 

64 

8 

1 63 

2 

65 

4 

63 

1 

69 

0 

. 59 

10 

64 

4 

30th June, 1918. 

64 

9 

G3 

4 

1 65 

7 

, 63 

3 

1 69 

5 

60 

2 

64 

C 

30th September, 1918 

65 

0 

63 

9 

i W 

0 

63 

7 

69 

6 

• 60 

4 

! 65 

0 

31st December, 1918 v .. 

05 

11 

i 65 

0 

1 09 

0 

05 

0 

i 70 

4 

Gl 

O 

1 66 

5 


FEMALES. 


— • 

a. 

a. 


B. 

a. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. , 

8. 

d. 

30th April, 1914. 

26 

9 ; 

27 4 

26 

li 

24 

1 

37 

4 1 

25 

10 

27 

2 

30th June, 1914. 

26 

9 

27 4 

27 

0 

24 

1 

37 

4 

25 

10 

27 

2 

30th September, 1914 

26 

10 

27 9 

26 

11 

24 

1 

37 

4 

25 

10 ! 

27 

4 

31flt December, 1914 

26 

10 

27 9 

27 

1 

24 

1 ' 

37 

4 

25 

10 

27 

5 

31st March, 1915 

26 

10 

26 11 

27 

2 

24 

0 

37 

5 

26 

3 

27 

1 

30th June, 1915. 

27 

2 

26 11 

27 

2 

24 

0 

37 

5 

26 

3 

27 

2 

30th September, 1915 .. 

17 

3 

26 11 

26 

11 

24 

0 

37 

5 

28 

9 

27 

3 

3let December, 1915 

27 

5 

26 11 

26 

11 

24 

6 

37 

5 

28 

0 

27 

4 

3let March, 1916. 

27 

7 

27 11 

26 11 

24 

6 1 

37 

5 ! 

28 

4 ; 

i 2 7 

9 

30th June, 1916. 

27 

7 

27 11 

26 

11 

24 

6 

37 

5 

27 

e 

27 

9 

30th September, 1916 

27 

11 

28 2 

27 

O 

24 10 

37 

5 

1 L 7 

9 

I 28 

1 

31et December, 1916 

28 

7 

28 6 

17 

3 

24 10 

38 

10 

28 

3 

28 

5 

31st March, 1917. 

29 

1 

28 10 

' 

5 

i 25 

9 

38 

10 

28 

4 

28 11 

30th June, 1917 .. 

29 

3 

I 28 10 

27 

9 

27 

3 

38 

10 

i ‘28 

4 

1 29 

1 

30th September, 1917 

30 

2 

1 29 7 

30 

0 

27 

8 

38 

10 

1 28 

4 

1 30 

0 

3lgt December, 1917 

30 

5 

' 30 4 

30 

5 

27 

9 

1 38 

10 

28 

5 

' 30 

5 

31 at March, 1918. 

31 

0 

30 5 

1 30 

7 

27 

10 

38 

10 

28 

5 

i 30 

9 

30th June. 1918. 

31 

3 

j 30 6 

1 30 

8 

28 

ft 

i 38 

10 

28 

5 

30 

11 

30th September, 1918 

j 31 

5 

1 30 9 

32 

3 

28 

8 

1 38 

10 

28 

5 

31 

3 

31st December. 1918 

' 31 

10 

1 31 3 

32 

10 

29 

5 

t 38 

-.1- 

28 

9 

81 

9 


* Details have been published as follows:—To 30th April, 1914 (Labour Report No. 5, pp. 44-0); 
to 31st December, 1914 (Labour Bulletin No. 8, pp. 206-8); to 31st March. 1916, (Labour Bulletin No. 
9, pp. 68-71V to 30th .Tune, 1916 (Labour Bulletin No. 10, up. 170-6), to 80th September, 1916 ( Labour 
Bulletin No. 11. pp. 264-6); to 31et December. 1916 (Labour Bulletin No. 12, pp. 413-15); to 31st 
March. 1916 (Labour Bulletin No. 13, pp. 82-3); to 30th June, 1916 (Labour Bulletin No. 14. pp. 
190-1); to 80th September, 1016 (Labour Bulletin No. 16. pp. S^O-l); to Slet December, 1916 (Labour 
Report No. 7. pp. 412-426); to SOtii June, 1917 (Labour Bulletin No. 18, pp. 166-168); and to 31st 
December, 1917 (Labour lleport No. 8, pp. 79 to 92) 

asst. . 

(i.) Adult Male Workers .—It will be seen that the weighted average 

nominal weekly rate of wage for adult male workers for the whole Com¬ 
monwealth advanced during the period reviewed by 1 Is. 4d. In all 
the States except Queensland the increase was below the average, being 
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Victoria 11s. 3d., in South Australia 11s. 2d., in New South Wales 
Os. 2d., in Tasmania 8s. 8d., and in Western Australia 8s. 2d. The in¬ 
crease in Queensland amounts to 16s. lOd. At the 30th April, 1914, the 
highest average rate of wage was 62s. 2d. in Western Australia, followed 
m the order named by New South Wales, South Australia, Victoria, 
Queensland, and Tasmania. At the 31st December, 1918, Western 
Australia had still the highest average rate of wage, followed in the order 
named by Queensland, New South Wales, South Australia, and Victoria 
equal, and Tasmania. 


(ii.) Adult Female Workers .—During the period covered by the 
table the weighted average nominal weekly rate of wage for adult female 
w orkeis, for the whole Commonwealth, shews considerably less movement, 
bemg 4s 7d. per week only. The greatest increases occurred in New 
South Wales, Queensland and South Australia. The decrease of 5d in 
V ictona, between the 30th April, 1914, and the end of 1915, was brought 
about by the reduction, on appeal, of the minimum rates of wage°to 
female clerks and stenographers. 


' am 3 i- Ymo atl011S “ Nominai Wa & e Index-numbers in Industrial Groups, 
J.JOI to 1918.—Tk$ following table shews variations in nominal wage 
index-numbers, the occupations having been classified in fourteen 
industrial groups. As already pointed out, these index-numbers are 
comparable throughout, and shew, not only the variations in wages in 
* ach industrial group, but also the relative wages as between the several 
groups:— 


Variations in Nominal Wage Index-numbers in different Industries in the Com¬ 
monwealth, tor years specified, 1901 to 1918. (Weighted Average Wage for all 
Groups in 1911 = 1,000.) 


Particulars. 


; iNo. of 

j occupa¬ 
tions 
included. 


11901 I 
1 to j 
1912.1 


1913- 

18. 


III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

. X. 
XI. 
XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 


Wood, Furniture, etc.* 
Engineering. Metal 
Works, etc. 

Food, Drink, etc. .. I 
Clothing,Hats, Bouts, 
etc. .. . j 

Books, Printing, etc. 
Other Manufacturing 
Building .. ' 

Mining,Quarries, etc. ■ 
Kail & Tram Services; 
Other LandTranspori. 
Shipping, etc. 

AgriculluraJji'aHlora!, 

etc.. 

Domestic, Hotels, etc. 
Miscellaneous 


1901. 


1009. 


1,019.1,055 


101 036 945 

34: 576 871 

13 124 708 

996 


25 205 

102 875 

67 : 190 
71 J 61 


68 224 


9 


74 198 751 


8' 72 

17, 114 

36 233 


AJ1 Croups 1 


652 3,943 


907 

1,050 

1,067 

1,021 


0 795 


627 : 

598; 

759! 


995 

914 

935 

1,070 

923 

1,130 

1,120 

1,064 

836 

85G| 

787: 

727 

843| 


1910. 1911. 


1912. 1913. 


1914. 


1915. 


1916.! 1917. 


1,097 1,125 1,144 fll42 


1,006 

928 

976 

1,102 

947 

1,163 

1,168 

1,074 

889 

857 

798 

743 

889, 


1,064 

991 


1,104 

1,038 


981 

1,149 1 
1,013’1, 
1,213 l! 
1,104 1, 


1,113 

1,074 


1,113 

910 

871 

839 

8S7 

029 


848| 923 955 1,000 1,051 1,076 


990 1,019 
,188 1,234 
,037 1,076 
,245 1,270 
,216 1,270 
,16411,165 
993> 996 
942 953 


1,161 1,174* 1,245; 1,288 


1,127 

1,085 

1,034 

1,240 


1,174; 1 
1,127' i; 

1,037 1, 
1,259 1, 


944! 

894' 


965 

918 


,015.1,045 


1,093! 1,1251 
1,27611,285 1 
1,272! 1,299’ 1 

idSli 1 ’ 187 , i 
1,026' 1,041- I 
972! 1 026' I 


,211,1,268 
,194 1,241 

,104 1,163 
,328 ( 1,376 
,303 1,245 
,359 1,413 
420, l,528j 
236 i 1,286 
128; 1,210' 
153 ; 1,194 


965 

9351 948 i '995 
1,054,1,0651 1,137 


96911,073 1,192 
0401 1,052 

1,185 


1,085 1,102! 1,184 


, * Weighted average; see graph on pa 

due to a reduction in the award rates in the 
appeal made by employers. 


1,252 


1918. 


1,345 

1,340 

1,288 

1,198 

1.446 

1,289 

1,449 

1,532 

1,345 

1,237 

1,257 

1,231 

1,104 

1,234 


1,296 
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Variations in Nominal Wage Index-Numbers in States, 19l 

18. —The following table shews, by means of index-numbers, the 
variations in wages for all industries in each State, the weighted average 
wage for the Commonwealth in 1911 being taken as base ( = 1000). 
These results are based generally upon rates of wage prevailing in the 
capital towns of each State, but in certain industries, such as mining, 
agriculture, etc., rates are necessarily taken for places outside the metro¬ 
politan areas :— 



Variations in Nominal Wage Index-numbers in different States, for years specified, 
1901 to 1918. (Weighted Average Wage for Commonwealth in 1911 = 1,000.) 


Particulars. 

No. of 
occupa¬ 
tions 
included. 

i'■>!:!- 

1912. 18 ' 

1901. 

o 

ci 

§ 

1910. 

| i 

1911.1912.; 

1 

. 

I I I 1 1 

J 

11913.' 1914. 1915. 1916. 

! ! 

| 

1917. 1918. 

N.S. Wales.. 
Vifctpria .. 
Queensland 

S. Australia 
W. Australia 
Tasmania .. 

C'wealth* 

158 871 

150 909 

871 627 
134 507 

691 489 

54 482 

858 

796 

901 

819 

1,052 

719 

| 913 
, 871 
925 
! 868 
11,001 
725 

942 

887| 

946 

905 

1,068 

732 

968 
924 
960 
! 951 
i 1,116 
772 

1,003 1,058 
985 1,038 
997 1,010 
1,013 1,048 
1,152 1,191 
799 934 

i ! j 

1,088 1,096 1,124' 1,208 
1.058; 1,065 1,078 1,148 
1,02711,042 1,060 1,177 
1,061! 1,062! 1,0671 1,151 
1,214 1.226 1,236. 1,27 2 
1,025; 1,028! 1,039,1,112 

1,257 1,236 
1,229, 1.278 
1,273 1.356 
1.231 1.278 
1,345' 1,372 
1.163; 1,193 

652:3,948 

I 

848 

900 

923 

955 

1,000 1,051 

1,076 1,08511,102] 1,184 

1,252; 1,296 


* Weighted average ; see graph on page 101. 


The significance of the above ligures since 1906 can be better ap¬ 
preciated by reference to the graph on page 101 which shew r s, of course, 
not only variations in wages in each State from year to year, but also 
the difference in wage-level as between the several States. From this 
graph it is clearly seen that, excluding Western Australia, the difference 
between nominal wages in the several States has decreased very con¬ 
siderably since 1906. This difference is shewn at any point by the 
vertical distance between the graphs. Wages in Queensland have 
increased since 1914 at a higher rate than in any other State, and the* 
general level in that State is now higher than in any State except Western 
Australia. 1 he graphs for \ ictoria and South Australia lie verv close 
together throughout the period. In Tasmania the first determination 
under the Wages Boards Acts, 1910-1911, came into force in 1911. 
Since then wages in that State have increased rapidly, and their general 
level is now not far below those of the other States, except Queens¬ 
land and Western Australia. 


5. Average Nominal Weekly Wage in the Several States, 1891 to 

1918. 1 he following table shews the average* weekly rate of wage pay¬ 

able to adult male workers in each State from 1891 to 1918. The wages 
given in this table are relatively identical with the indpx-numbers shewn 
in the table above. 
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Variations in Nominal and Effective Wages. 

^ve^age Nominal Rates of Wage Payable to Adult Male Workers in each Sjj^ 
for the years specified from 1891 to 1918. 



Particulars. 1891. 

1896.'1901.| 1908. 1 1909/ 1910. 

1911. 

1912. 1913. 

1914.| 1916. 

1916. 1917. 

1918. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 8. 

d. | s. 

d .! s. 

d. s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d.j 8. 

d. 

8. 

d.\ s. 

d. 

8. 

d. s 

d. 

8. 

d. 

N. S. Wales 44 

1 

42 

143 11 ! 46 

948 

3 40 

7 

51 

5 

54 

355 

9 

56 

257 

7 

61 

1164 

5 

65 

11 

Victoria .. 40 

5 

38 

9 40 

9 44 

7 45 

5; 47 

4 

50 

0 

53 

2 54 

3 

54 

7 55 

3 

58 

10 63 

0 

65 

6 

Queensland.. 46 

6 

44 

846 

2l 47 

448 

5 49 

2 

51 

1 

51 

9 52 

8 

53 

5 54 

4 60 

4 65 

3 

69 

6 

S. Australia '41 

7 

41 

8 42 

0 44 

6 46 

448 

9 

51 11 

53 

9 54 

4 

54 

5 54 

859 

0 63 

1 

65 

6 

W. Australia 52 

4 

53 

753 

1154 

454 

9 57 

2 

59 

0 61 

0 62 

2 

62 10 63 

4 65 

2 68 11 

70 

4 

Tasmania .. 38 

6 

35 

636 

1037 

137 

5:39 

6 

41 

0,47 

10 52 

6 

52 

8 53 

3 57 

0,59 

7 

Cl 

0 

C’wealth .. 43 

5 

41 

10 43 

5'46 

147 

3 48 

11 

51 

3 53 

10 55 

1 

55 

756 

6 60 

8|64 

2 

60 

5 


The average weekly rate in 1918 was highest in Western Australia, 
followed in the order named by Queensland, New South Wales, South 
Australia and Victoria equal, and Tasmania. In each of the years 
specified the weekly rates were highest in Western Australia, and lowest 
in Tasmania. In each of the States of New South Wales, Victoria, 
and Queensland, the rates shew an increase in each of the years specified 
except in 1896, when there was a decrease compared with 1891. In 
South Australia there was an increase in each of the years specified, 
while in Western Australia the average rates remained constant in 1901, 
1906, and 1907, with increases in each other year. In Tasmania there 
was a decrease in 1896 and again in 1907, and substantial increases in 
1912 and 1913. 


6. Average Nominal Weekly Wage Payable in Industrial Groups, 

1891 to 1S18. - -The following table shews for each of the years indicated 
the average weekly wages payable in each of the fourteen industrial 
groups. The wages are relatively identical with the index-numbers 
shewn in the table on page 96. 


Average Nominal Rato of Wage Payable to Male Adult Workers in each 
Industrial Group, for the years specified from 1891 to 1918. 


Particulars. 1891. 1896. 

I 1 II: 

1 190lJ 1908. 1909.;1910. 1911. 

'III! 

1912. 1913. ;19U. 1915. 1910. 

1917 

1918. 

s. d. s . d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d . 1 *. d. 

Group I. 52 5 43 2 52 3 53 10 54 1 50 2 57 8 

IT \r C An n rr\ or t n'-i -r , 

9. d. s. d. ,5. d. 1 s. d. j s. d. «r. d. 
58 7 58 6 59 6 60 2 63 10 66 0 

It. d. 

63 11 


in. 

iv. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 
VIII 
IX. 
X 


38 2 37 1144 
36 8 36 5 36 
53 5 50 1 51 
46 4 44 8 46 

50 6 47 


•8 1 53 10 54 

50 10 51 0 52 

39 6 36 

XT- 38 2 34 

XII. 34 10 33 

32 10 30 

39 7 38 


.7 40 6 46 10'47 

3 44 5 47 11 50 
0 52 3 54 10 56 
5 46 10 47 3 48 

53 10 57 1 57 11 59 

8 57 2 57 

4 52 10 54 

9 42 10 42 

5 40 4 43 


650 9 63 2 55 
0 50 3 50 9 52 

6 58 11 60 11 63 
6 51 1153 155 


1 62 


XIII 

XIV. 


0 40 
6 33 
6 32 

6 30 

7 38 10 42 0 43 


1 37 8 40 
8 32 1 37 


5 59 10 61 
655 057 
10 45 7 40 

10 43 11 44 
4 40 II 48 
3,38 145 

245 647 


1 63 10 65 

2 62 405 

0 59 7 59 

7 50 10 51 
7 48 
0 48 4 49 

6 45 10 47 

7 52 0 53 


0 55 8 57 
3 53 0 53 
3 63 10 64 
166 0 57 
1 65 5 65 10 Cl) 
1 65 2 66 7 72 
8 59 8 00 10 63 
152 8 53 
3 48 10 49 10 52 
5 40 5 49 
0 47 11 48 
7 54 0 54 


9,61 
2 56 
6:68 
861 


4 57 10 62 
7 59 161 


8i55 

7.51 

7-58 


2 63 ?; 0 G 0 

7 59 7 61 5 

1 70 0 74 l 

8 63 10 06 1 

8 72 5)74 3 

9 78 4178 rt 
465 11 

0 
2 

061 ] 

11 


0 53 


68 11 
63 5 


all Groups 43 5 41 10.43 5 46 147 3 48 11 51 3 53 10 55 155 7 56 0 60 8 64 2166 5 


3 60 9,63 3 


It may be seen that in 1918 the weekly rate of wage was highest in 
Group VHT. (Mining). 78s. 6d., while the lowest average weekly rate 
was in Group XIII. (Domestic, Hotels, etc.), where the rate was 56s. 7d 
The average weekly rate for all groups together increased in all the years 
since 1891 except in 1896. The rate in 1901 was the same as in 1891 
(43. 5d.), but in 1917 had increased to 64s. 2d., and in 1918 to 66s. 5d 

7. Nominal Wages and Effective Wages. -Wages are said to be 
nominal when they refer to the actual amounts of money received in 
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for labour, and are described as effective when their equivaleta 
JS^pdrchasing power is expressed, that is their purchasing power according 
to some definite “ composite unit"’ or “ regimen,” the cost of which 
is ascertained at a particular date or during a particular period adopted 
as a datum for reference. From what was said in Section IV., par. 3, of 
Labour Report No. 6, it is obvious that “ effectiveness” of wages can be 
unequivocally ascertained only when changes in price vary normally, that 
is to say, when it is practicable and reasonable to regard the “ composite 
unit” as continuously applicable. Estimations of the effectiveness of 
wages when the original regimen or composite unit ceases to be of reason¬ 
able application, as may be the case in times of severe drought, war, 
etc., become of more or less questionable validity. At such times some 
modification of the accustomed regimen may (or should) take place, and 
in the degree to which such modification may occur effective wages will be¬ 
come involved in uncertainty. It should, consequently, be borne in 
mind that index-numbers of effective wages, computed on the supposition 
of the continual maintenance of a constant regimen cannot be taken to 
really represent unequivocally the actual effectiveness of wages : they 
represent rather what would have been the effectiveness of wages, had the 
“ composite unit” throughout been virtually the one in use with the wage- 
earning community. The limitations indicated in Section IV., par. 3, 
of Labour Report No. 6, already referred to, apply also here. Funda¬ 
mental changes in the usage of commodities vitiate this or any other method , 
as is obvious from the analysis of the technique for properly ascertaining 
price-indexes outlined in Report No. 1, Appendix VIII., pp. 23 to 38, 
and in Appendix I. hereof. Just as there is no unequivocal means of com¬ 
paring price-indexes, between say a rice-eating and a meat-eating com¬ 
munity, or between a community living according to a very elementary 
standard of comfort, and one living according to a more advanced 
standard, so there is in its degree no unequivocal method of computing 
effectiveness of wages, when the circumstances of the time involve 
material changes in the “ regimen,” or are characterised by a temporary 
passing through abnormal conditions, profoundly affecting the condi¬ 
tions of living. 


8. Variations in Effective Wages in each State. 1901 to 1918.— 

In comparing wages two elements are of obvious importance, viz., (i.) 
hours worked per day or week, etc., and (ii.) the purchasing-power of 
money (in regard to the composite unit adopted). Thus Cds. per week 
of 60 hours is equivalent to 48s. per week of 48 hours on the time basis. 
Similarly, on the purchasing-power basis, if the purchasing-power, fall 
one-fifth, i.e., if the index-number of the purchasing-power rises 
from 1000 to 1250*, then 60s. per week (the index - number 
being 1250), is effectively equal only to 48s. (when the 
index-number was 1000). Or, again, if the purchasing power 
nse one-third, as is implied by a fall in the index number from 
1000 to 750, then 60s. per week originally would, as regards the 
composite unit, be equal in purchasing power to 80s. Ignoring nltog( ther 
for the present the number of hours worked and subject to the limitations 
referred to in the preceding paragraph, and further assuming that the real 
value of the average wages is to be measured by their purchasing power 
in regard to the “ composite unit” adopted, then we can reduce the 
actual average wages paid to their effective value by applying the pur- 
* dr from any value to - one-fifth greater. 
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asing-power-of-money index-numbers to the nominal wages index- 
numbers. The following table shews the effective wage index-numbers 
in each State for each of the years indicated from 1901 to 1918. 

In computing these effective wage index-numbers the nominal wage 
index-numbers given in paragraph 4 hereof have been divided by the 
purchasing-power-of-money index-numbers in Section IV., paragraph 5 
hereinbefore. The resulting index-numbers shew for each State and 
for the Commonwealth for the years specified the variations in effective 


Variations in Effective Wages in each State and Commonwealth, for the Years 
specified, 1901 to 1918.* 


Particulars. 1001. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1012., 

1 

9 

1913. 1914. 

1915'. 

1916. 

! 1917. 

1918. 

N.S.W. ... 961 j 

926 

952i 

973 

973 

922 

924 909 

850 

867 

893 

902 

Victoria .. 915 | 

941 

980 

981 

1,037! 

981 1 

1,007 964 

844 

' 877 

050 ‘ 

947 

Queensland 1,172 

l,081j 

1,112 

1,095 

1,000' 

1,032 

1,060 1,045 

912 

991 

1,078] 

1,083 

S. Australia 1 943| 

911 

914 

943 

957, 

906 

947 929 

847 

896 

989 

957 

W. Australia; l,024i 

1,060 

1,08 J 

1,091 

1,023 

1,032 

1,076 1,073 

1,011 

1,005 

1,079! 

1,107 

Tasiflania .. j 827} 

788 

769 

812 

838. 

896, 

976 943 

843 

870 

894! 

880 

CTwealth i 964’ 

1 i 

946 | 

974 

985, 

1 ,000 | 

955 

1 

975' 952 

862 

894 

95o| 

952 


* Astotheetfectin abnormal periods, see Section IV., par. 3, of Labour Report No. 0. 


The figures in the above table from the year 1906 onwards are 
shewn in the graph on page 102. A comparison between this graph 
with that on the opposite page shews that the difference between nominal 
and effective wages is very marked. In the first place, the whole nature 
of the graphs is entirely different. Instead of having a series of lines, 
shewing a practically continuous and rapid upward trend, the effective 
wages shew (except for Tasmania) a series of fluctuating points, in which 
no very marked tendency is immediately discernible. It will be seen 
that, generally speaking, the years 1907, 1909, 1910, 1911, 1913, 1916, 
1917 and 1918, were marked by increases in effective wages, but that in 
each of the years 1908, 1912, 1914 and 1915, there were rapid decreases. 
In each of these years in which effective wages declined there was a rapid 
increase in cost of food and groceries (see graphs on pp. 29-31). In 1914 
the wages increased 0.9 per cent., but the purchasing-power-of-money 
index-number went up 3.1 per cent., with the result that effective wages 
decreased 2.3 per cent. In 1915 the nominal wage index-number in¬ 
creased 1.6 per cent., while the purohadn v-power-of-money index number 
increased 12.1 per cent., resulting in a decrease of 9.5 per cent, in the 
effective Wage. In 1916 the nominal, wage index-number increased 7.4 
per cent., and the purchasing-power-of-money index-number only 3.6 per 
cent, which resulted in the effective wage index number shewing an in¬ 
crease of 3.7 percent. In 1917 the nominal wage index uumberincreased 
5.7 per cent., and the purchasing-power of-money index-number 
'decreased 0.5 per gent., resulting in an increase in the effective wage 
index-number of 6.3 per cent. In 1918 the nominal wage index-number 
increased 3.5 percent., and the purchasing-powerof-money index-number 
3.3 per cent. The effective wage index-number for the Commonwealth 
shews a small increase of 0.2 per cent. 

One important feature common to both graphs (nominal and effec¬ 
tive wages) is the manner in which the graphs for the individual States 
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Vahiations in Nominal and Effective Wages 


WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS IN EACH-STATE, AND COMMONWEALTH, 
1906 to 1918. 
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Variations in Nominal and Effective Wages. 


WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS IN EACH STATE. AND COMMONWEALTH. 
1906 to 1918. 


have, on the whole, approached more closely together. With the adop¬ 
tion of differential rates of wage fixed according to the relative purchasing- 
power of money, it appears probable that this tendency will continue in 
the future. 


In the table on page 100 the effective wage index-numbers are all 
computed to the one base, that of the Commonwealth for 1911. The 
index-numbers, however, are comparable in all respects, and comparisons 
may therefore be made as to the increase or decrease in the effective wage 
index-number for any State over any period of years. Thus it will be 
seen that, comparing 1918 with 1901, there has been an increase in the 
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Variations in Nominal, and Effective Wages. 


Vid^x-numbers in Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia, and Tas¬ 
mania, and a decrease in the remaining States. Similarly, comparing 
1918 with 1911 the index-numbers shew that there has been an increase 
in only two of the States, Western Australia and Tasmania ; the index- 
number for South Australia is the same for both years, while the index- 
numbers for the remaining States shew decreases in 1918 compared 
with 1911. 


§L 


9. Variations in Effective Wages and Standard of Comfort, 1901 
to 1918.—In the preceding paragraph particulars are given as to 
variations in effective wages in each State, due allowance having been 
made for variations in the purchasing-power of money, though not for 
unemployment. Attention has also been drawn to the limitations to 
which they are subject in abnormal times. 

If 48 hours per week be the time for which a given wage is paid, 
say 60s., then for the purpose of estimating the aggregate average earn¬ 
ings, account must be taken of the proportion of time spent in unem¬ 
ployment. For example, if the working days be 300 per year, and the 
time unemployed he 6 per cent., the actual proportion of working time is 
94 per cent., i.e., 18 days are idle in every 300, or 6 per cent, of the 
period. Similarly, if of the employable an average of only 94! per cent, 
are employed, the measure of unemployment is again 6 per cent., and the 
employment index-number is 940, i.e., 540 in 1000, or 94 per cent. 

For years prior to 1913 the data available as to unemployment are 
so meagre that comparative results allowing for variations both in the 
purchasing-power of money and in unemployment cannot be accurately 
computed for the several States. In the subjoined table, however, the 
percentage of Tmemployment for the whole Commonwealth at the end 
of the years specified has been used in order to obtain results shewing 
the variations in unemployment upon effective wages. Column I. shews 
the nominal rate of wage index-numbers (see paragraph 5 hereof), and 
Column II. the relative percentages unemployed (see Section III.). Ap¬ 
plying these percentages to the numbers shewn in Column I., and de¬ 
ducting the results from each corresponding index-number, so as to 
allow for relative loss of lime, the figures in Column III. are obtained. 
These figures are then recomputed with the year lbll as base, and are 
shewn in Column IV. In Column Y. the purchasing-power-of-money 
index-numbers are shewn, and in Columns VI. and VII. the effective 
wage index-numbers are given, firstly, for full work, and secondly, allow¬ 
ing for lost time. These are obtained hv dividiug the figures in Column 
I. and IV., respectively, by the corresponding figures in Column 
V The resulting index-numbers shew for the Commonwealth for the 
years specified the variations in effective wages or in what may be called 
the “ standard of comfort.. 


A comparison between the figures in Columns I. and VI. shews the 
relation between the nominal rates of wage and the purchasing efficienov 
of these rates. The figures in Column VII, (see graph on page 105) 


* I his expression must not be confused with “ standard of living.” A change in the standard 
oi living necessarily involves a change in regimen (see Labour lteport No. i), that is, a change in the 
nature or in the relative quantity of commodities purchased, or both. A change in the '* standard of 
comfort merely implies a variation in effective wages, which variation may, or may not, result in. 
or be accompanied by, a change in the " standard of living." 
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variations in effective wages after allowing not only for variatm^ 
purchasing-power of money, but also for the relative extent of ui 
iployment. 


Unemployment and Nominal and Effective Wage Index-numbers, for the Years 
spe.ifieJ, 1901 to 1918. t 


1901 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1009 

1010 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 
1910 

1917 

1918 


Nominal 

Wage 

Index- 

Numbers. 


Percentage 

Unem¬ 

ployed. 


848 

860 

893 

900 

923 

955 

1,C00 

1,051 

1,076 

1,085 

1,102 

1,184 

1,252 

1,296 


6.6 

6.7 

5.7 
6.0 

5.8 

5.6 

4.7 
5.5 

5.3 
11.0 

0.8 

6.7 

7.4 

5.5 


Rate of Wage Index- 
Numbers, allowing 
for Lost Time. 


III. 

Actual. 


793 

808 

842 

846 

870 

901 

953 

993 

1,021 

966 

1,027 

1,105 

1,159 

1,225 


IV. 

Recom¬ 
puted. 
(1911 
= 1,000), 


832 

848 

884 

888 

913 

945 

1,000 

1,042 

1,071 

1,014 

1,078 

1,159 

1,216 

1,285 


Purchas¬ 
ing Power 
of 

Money 

Index- 

Numbers. 


880 
902 
897 
951 
948 
970 
1,000 
1,101 
1,104 
1,140 
1,278 
1,324 
1,318 
1,362 


Effective Wage 
Index-Numbers. 


VI. 


Full Work 


964 

960 

996 

946 

974 
985 

1,000 

955 

975 
952 
862 
894 
950 
952 


VII. 

Allowing 

for 

Unemploy¬ 

ment. 


945 
940 
986 
934 
963 
974 

1,000 

946 
970 
889 
844 
875 
023 
943 


t As to tlie effect in abnormal periods, see Section IV., par. 3, of Labour Report No. 6. 


The above figures for the years 1906 to 1917, inclusive, are shewn 
m the graph on page 105. It may be seen from the graph that the 
nominal wage index-number has steadily increased, and that the in¬ 
crease has been at a somewhat greater rate (except in the years 1908, 
1912, 1914, 1915, and 1918) than the increase in the purchasing- 
power-of-money index-numbers. Owing to the decreases in these 

years the effective wage index-numbers (both “ Full Work” and 
“ Allowing for Unemployment”) do not, on the whole, shew 
any general increase, but fluctuate between a range which reached 
iis maximum in 1911, and its minimum in 1915. In 1907 there was a 
large decrease in unemployment, which is reflected in the “ peak” in the 
effective wage index-number for that year. The rise in the purchasing- 
pover-of-money index-number in 1908, which was a drought year, caused 
a considerable fall in effective wages. From that year, however, until 
the year 1911, the effective wage index-number steadily increased from 
?34 to 1000, but this increase was almost counterbalanced by the fall 
in 1912, which was due to the large increase in the purchasing-power-of- 
money index-number and the smaller increase in unemployment. Tn 
1913 the purcha-ing-power-of-money indexmumber was practically the 
sa.me as that for 1912, while nominal wages increased and unemployment 
decreased, with the result that the effective wage index-numbers both 
for full work and allowing for unemployment, shew an increase. ? The 
effective wage index-numbers for 1914 both shew a decrease on the 
preceding year. This decrease i9 particularly marked in the case of the 
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j ijWx-numbers in which allowance is made for unemployment. In 1915 
there was a decrease in unemployment when compared with the pre¬ 
ceding year, hut on the other hand the cost of food and groceries shewed 
a very substantial increase, so that while nominal wages increased 
slightly, effective wages index-numbers, both for full work and allow¬ 
ing for unemployment, shew a large decrease, and are, in fact, lower 
than for any other year covered bv the investigation. In 1916, 1917, 
and again in 1918 the effective wage index-numbers both for full work 
and allowing for unemployment shew an increase, due to the fact that 
the increase in nominal wages index-number has been greater than the 
increase in the index-numbers shewing cost of food, groceries, and house 
rent. 




Unemployment, Purchasing-Power o i Money, and Nominal and Effective 
Wage Index-Numbers, 1908 to 1918. 



Purcliasine-Power-of-flloney 
- Index-Number* 

, Nominal Wajje Index.Numbers 
j .Percentage of Unemployed 
Effective Wage Index-Numbers 
Full Work 
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iuSTLiNATORY Note.—K adi spaco in t»he horizontal ncalo represents one year. The vertk ai 
MpaceB on the left represent the r cale for the index-numbers for purchasing-power of money an-* 
watfee, while the scale on the light from 4 to 11, represents the percentage of unemployment. 


10, Relative Productive Activity and Effective Wages, 1871 to 1916. 

The preceding tables refer to the matter of variations in effective wage.' 1 , 
having regard to fluctuations in purchasing-power of money and extent 
of unemployment. Another important matter in. auy investigation into 
increases in rates of wages is the question of increase in relative cutpiti or 
production j >er head of population, measured quantit at i vely. I f measured 




















































Variations in Nominal and Effective Wages. 
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aere value, increase of price would have the effect of making an eqi 
v ^l^pfoduction with that of a time when prices were lower, and shew an 
increase which would, of course, be misleading. For example, the annual 
figures shewing the estimated value of production from the Common¬ 
wealth industries do not directly shew w'hether there has been any 
increase in the quantity produced, since the price-level at the time is itself 
a factor in the determination of the values. Before, therefore, any 
estimate of the relative increase or decrease in production (that is, in 
the relative quantity of output) can be formed, the variations due to 
the price element must be eliminated. This is done in the following 
table, in which Column I. shews the estimated value of production (a) 
in the aggregate and (b) per head of mean population. In Column 
II. the estimated value of production per head of population is shewn 
in the form of index-numbers with the year 1911 as base; that is to say, 
the production per head in 1911 is made equal to 1000, and the values 
for the other years computed accordingly. In Column III. Melbourne 
wholesale and retail price index-numbers are given; it is assumed 
that these index-numbers reflect, with substantial accuracy, variations 
in wholesale and retail prices in the Commonwealth as a whole. The 
figures in Column IV. are obtained by dividing the figures for each year 
in Column II. by the corresponding figures in Column III. They shew 
the estimated relative productive activity per head of population, taking 
the year 1911 as the basic or standard year, the fluctuations due to 
variations in prices having been eliminated. 


Estimated Relative Productive Activity in Commonwealth for the Years 
speci ied, 1871 to 1916. 




I 

n. 

HI. 

IV. 

Year. 

Estimated Value of 
Production. 

Estimated 
Value of 
Production 
per head 
Index- 
Number 
(1911 = 
1,000.) 

(a) 

Wholesale 
Price- 
, Index- 
Number 
(1911 = 
1,000). 

W) 

Retail 
Price- 
Index- 
Number 
Six Capital 
Cities 
(1911 = 
1,000). 

Estimated 
Relative 
Productive 
Activity 
Index- 
Numbers 
(1911 = 
.1,000). 


{a) 

Total. 

(000 omitted.) 

w 

Per Head 
of Popula¬ 
tion. 

1871 

£ 

46,700 

£ 

27.89 

661 

1,229 


* t 

536 .. 

1881 

71,116 

31.34 

746 

1,121 


664 .. 

1891 

96,087 

30.06 

715 

945 

,. 

757 .. 

1901 

114,585 

30.23 

719 

974 

880 

738 817 

1906 

147,043 

36.21 

862 

948 

906 

909 951 

1907 

167,446 

40.61 

966 

1,021 

897 

916 1,077 

1908 

164,957 

39.33 

936 

1,115 

951 

839 984 

1909 

174,503 

40.82 

971 

993 

948 

: 978 1,024 

1910 

187,734 

43.92 

1,045 

1,000 

970 

>1,042 1,077 

1911 

188,745 

42.03 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 1,000 

1912 

206,732 

44.51 

1,059 

1,170 

1,101 j 

j 905 962 

1913 

281.101 

45.41 

1,080 

1,088 

1,3 04 

993 978 

1914 

209,485 

42 59 

1,013 | 

1,149 

1,140 ! 

882 880 

191& 

251,589 

50.82 

1,209 | 

1,604 

1,278 , 

754 946 

1916 

270,427 

55.11 

1,311 

1,504 

1,324 1 

872 990 


*Iqdex 
computed b 


number computed by application of Wholesale Price Index number; 
application of Retail Price Index-pumbers. 


t Index numbers 
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Operations under Arbitration and Wages Board Acts. 

ese figures shew that, the estimated relative productivity per 
head of population increased by no les9 than 86 per cent, from 1871 to 
1911, and by nearly 33 per cent, from 1891 to 1911. The increase was 
not uniform during the whole of the years specified, slight decreases 
occurring in 1901 and 1911, and a heavy fall in 1908, which was a year 
of severe drought. The figures further shew that there has been a con¬ 
siderable falling-off in productive activity since 1913. 

The above table furnishes the necessary indication of variations 
in productive activity, based on prices corresponding to the time at 
which the valuations were made, and obviously the prices used should 
be *' wholesale prices.” There is, however, some doubt as to how far 
th? weights, or mass units, i.e. y relative quantities of the commodities 
used for the purpose of weighting prices in order to compute price- 
indexes which refer to the consumption of those commodities in Aus¬ 
tralia can be legitimately used. The relative quantities produced for 
export and home consumption combined, that is, for the whole produc¬ 
tion, probably varies appreciably from the relative quantities (mass 
units, or weights) used for home consumption, and the price-indexes 
for wholesale and retail prices may not be the same as price-indexes of 
the value of production, if such could be computed according to the 
relative quantities of commodities produced.* 

Index-numbers of productive activity computed by the application 
of retail price index-numbers are included in the table for comparative 
purposes, though obviously retail price variations cannot be applied to 
correct apparent variations in productivity with the same degree of 
accuracy as wholesale price index-numbers. 




SECTION XI.—OPERATIONS UNDER ARBITRATION AND 
WAGES BOARD ACTS. 

1- General. —Particulars regarding operations under the Common¬ 
wealth Arbitration Acts and the various State Acts for the regulation 
of wages and hours and conditions of labour, shewing the number of 
boards authorised and constituted, also those which" had and which 
had not made any award or determination in each State; the number 
and territorial scope of awards or determinations, and the number of 
industrial agreements, ipL force, were first compiled to the 31st December 
1913.t 


These particulars have from time to time be<?u revised, and reviews 
to the end of approximately quarterly periods have been published in 
the periodical Labour Bulletins and Quarterly Summaries to the 31st 
December, 1918. Liformation has also been compiled and included in 
the later issues of the Labour Bulletin and Quarterly Summary respect¬ 
ing the estimated number of workpeople affected by awards or deter¬ 
minations and industrial agreements in each State. The following 
tabular statement gives particulars of the operations in each State and 
under the Commonwealth Statutes during each quarter of the years 
1914 to 1918. 


* Unrthor, it Hhould be observed that the variations in wholesale price mav vary oorpiderablv 
even during the course of a year. (Soe Labour Report. No 0, pago 52.) 

t Information ns to the main provisions of the various Acts in force m v be found in the 
Official Year Book No. il, pap, s 1004 and 1005. 
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■^/Awards and Determinations Made and Industrial Agreements Filed in eac' 
Quarter oS the Years 1914 to 1918. 


§L 



1st Quarter. 

2nd Quarter. 

3rd Quarter. 

| 4th Quarter. 

State. 

Awards or 

Determina¬ 

tions made. 

§ 'S 

so 

■g n c 

III 

Agreements 

Filed. 

Awards or 

Determina¬ 

tions made. 

i Agreements 

. Filed. 

isll 

1 

[$«S! 

Agreements 

Filed. 


u. d V 
rn~ ci 

Z2.2, 


& 


N. 3. Wales 

15 

: 8 j 

32 ! 

28 

; 38 ! 

10 1 

1 

12 , 

4 i 

97 

60 

Victoria 

.. 15 


14 


. 15 | 


3. 

•• : 

4 / 


Queensland 

0 

1 • • ! 

11 , 

' *3 

; 16 

*i : 

5 , 


41 

4 

S. Australia 

..’ 1 

3 

1 ! 

1 .. 




6 

’ 2 

25 

W. Australia 

2 

, 10 

2 

5 

, ‘3 

7 ! 

2 

3 

9 

Tasmania 



2 i 


4 : 



ii* 

6 


Commonwealth .. 


'® , 

5 

1 i6 

2 | 

i ‘e ! 


6 

42* 

Total .. 

42 

1 26 

1 CG 

j 46 

i 78 ; 

| 24 

1 22 ! 

34 

208 

130 


1915. 


X T .S. Wales. 

28 | 

1 9 

40 ! 

.6 

38 1 6 j 

39 

4 

145 ; 

25 

Victoria. 

3 ! 


2 i 

1 

17 . .. 

31 


53 • 


Queensland 

1 i 

I 1 

7 ! 


13 2 ; 

14 : 

7 

35 1 

io 

8. Australia 




i 

1 2 

0 

4 

* 1 

1 & 

W. Australia 

1 1 

! 7 

4 

6 

2 . 5 

11 

3 

if | 

21 

Tasmania 

1 




; 7 j .. j 



b 

l 400 

Commonwealth 

1 


2 

ii3i 

2 1 18 ! 

*2 

sit 

: 7 

1182 

Total 

35 

1 17 

55 

126 ! 

i 81 1 81 j 

103 

69 

■ 274 

j 240 


1916. 


X.S. Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
3. Australia 
W. Australia 
Tasmania .. 
Commonwealth 

Total 


28 1 7 

53 

14 

53 

14 ! 

| 66 

; 14 

200 

49 

! 34 - .. 

21 


18 ! 


13 


80 

.. 

11 2 

26 

27 

18 1 

's 

14 

5 

69 

42 

5 3 

7 

2 

10 ' 


7 

• 1 

29 

-0 

3 j 2 

6 

3 

1 ! 

*3 

4 

5 

14 

IS 

3 1 .. 

7 


3 1 


1 


14 


.. | 2 

5 

3 

4 

*6§ | 

1 5 

ii 

14 

21 

84 j 16 

125 

49 

107 j 

30 

| 110 

; 30 

426 

131 


1917 


N.8. Wales 

.. 35 i 

14 

23~l 

f 11 

! 31 

7 19 

11 

; 108 

IS 

Victoria 

.. t is ; 


19 

. . 

22 

6 ! 


| 63 


Queensland.. 1 .. 

.. 15 

*3 

0 

12 

21 

16 , 21 

ii 

63 

42 

8. Australia \ .. 

.. 13 | 


11 


: 11 

1 1 4 

2 

39 


W. Australia f .. 


i 

f> 

ii 

! - . 

8 i 2 

8 

4 

28 

Tasmania .. .. 

.. ; 1 




I 3 

3 


i J 


Commonwealth 

■■ ’ 

1.65 

io 

5 

1 12 

y ; 10 

50 


135 

Total 

.. 83 j 

83 

71 

39 

j 100 I 

| 41 j 05 

88 

i 310 

251 


1918. 


N.S. Wales 

. 18 

8 

25 

1 r 

21 

14 j ’33 ' 

* ! 


g . 

Victoria 


•• 

12 - 


; 20 

31 


1 70 


Queensland.. 

si 

: 12 ; 

35 

I 2 f 

| 20 

19 ; 55 , 

"0 1 

1 125 

e: 

>. Australia 

3 

2 j 

2 i 


7 

2 , 17 

1 

! 29 

it> 

W. Australia 

4 

7 

1 i 

3 

3 

° j 1 

7 

» 

2 

Tasmania .. 

2 

' 

3 : 


6 

i 15I**i 10 

. ■ 

.. 

15 


Commonwealth 

..3 


5 j 

0 

4 

51 ft 

22 

si;; 

Total .. 

.. 52 

: 31 ! 

83 j 

:XT'| 

B 

195 j 151 - 

77 

i 373 

34'.* 


Of tills number 18 agreements were made between the Federated Engine Drivers’ and Firemen's 
Association ami various employers, in terms qJ an award of the Commonwealth Court. 

t Ofthifl number, 108 agreements were made between the Federated Engine Drivers’ and Firemen'* 
Association and various employers, in terms of an award of the Commonwealth Court. 

! Ineluding 49 agreements made between the Federated Engine Drivers’and Firemen’s A*.v. C:a- 
lion and various employers, in terms of an award of the Commonwealth Court. 

$ Including 1 agreement varied in wspect to wages only. 

il Including 05 separate agreements made between the Australian Saddlery and Leather 
Workers Trades Employees’ Federation and various employers . 

** Including J10 separate agreements made between the rederated Engine Drivers’ and Fire¬ 
men’s Association and various employers. 

tt Including 37 separate agreements mad« between the irdcmted Coopers’ Association *ad 
various employer'. 





































































Operations under Arbitration and Wages Boards Acts. 

' Owing to the prevailing drought conditions and the advent of war 
tiring the year 1914, varying restrictive measures were introduced either 
for the suspension or curtailment of the operat ions of industrial tribunals 
in each of tho States.* These restrictions were most effective in New 
South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland during the fourth quarter of 
1914 and the first quarter of 1915. 


During the second quarter of 1915 the restrictions referred to were 
somewhat relaxed in New South Wales and Queensland, and early in 
the third quarter operations gradually assumed normal conditions 
in all the States. During the third and fourth quarters of 1915 greater 
activity was evidenced in eacli State, and the n umber of awards and de¬ 
terminations made by industrial tribunals exceeded those made during 
any similar period of the two years. " 


Industrial tribunals were very active during the year 1916. The 
number of awards and determinations made was greatly in excess of the 
number made during either of the two preceding years. This increased 
activity was mainly due to applications for a review of existing awards 
and determinations, owing to the increase in the cost of living" In all 
States, with the exception of Western Australia, the numbers of awards, 
etc., made during 1916 exceeded those made during 1915. 

During the year 1917 industrial tribunals in the various States con¬ 
tinued their activity. The number of awards and determinations made 
during the year was lower than the number made during the previous 
twelve months, but the number of agreements shewed a large increase 
on the figures for the previous year. « 

During 1918 the activity of industrial tribunals continued. As 
compared with 1917 the number of awards and determinations made, and 
agreements filed, shewed increases. The increase is most noticeable in 
Queensland, the number of awards (125) made by the Court of Industrial 
Arbitration during tho year being greatly in excess of the number made 
in that State during any previous year. The number of agreements 
(313) filed under the provisions of the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act during the year 1918 is also in excess of the number 
filed under this Act during any previous twelve months. 


2. Boards Authorised and Awards, Determinations, and Agree¬ 
ments in Force. In the following table particulars are given for all 
States, excepting Western Australia, of tho number of boards authorised 
md constituted, and, including operations under the Commonwealth and 
the Western Australian Arbitration Acts, of the number of awards, de¬ 
terminations, and industrial agreements in force in all States at tic' 
■al.it December, 19.13, and at approximate!v quarterly intervals during 
the succeeding five years. 


A briefacoountoftha effectolthesere-frictionsv/asgivgnin" Labour No. 0(pp.G2-4) 
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iculars of Boards and of Awards, Determinations and Industrial Agreements in 
Force at 31st December, 1913, and at Approximately Quarterly Periods to 
31st December, 1918.* 


Dates. 

Boards 

Author¬ 

ised. 

Boards 

Con¬ 

stituted. 

Boards 
which 
had made 
Awards or 
Deter¬ 
minations 

Awards 

or 

Deter¬ 
minations 
in Forcef 

Industrial 
Agree¬ 
ments 
in Force. 

31st Dec., 1913 



505 

501 

387|| 

575 § 

401 

30th April, 1914 



525 

509 

422|| 

575 

415 

30th June, 1914 



537 

523 

457|| 

584 

429 

30th Sept., 1914 



549 

539 

474 

599 

409 

31st Dec., 1914 



653 

544 

478 

576 f 

369 

31st March, 1915 



560 

551 

486 

589+ 

371 

30th June, 1915 



568 

557 

495 

638 

481 

30th Sept., 1916 



682 

570 

495 

644 

498 

31st Dec., 1915 



573H 

554 

498 

663 

546 

31st March, 1916 



, 580 

658 

495 

651 

553 

30th June, 1916 



589 

571 

512 

678 

581 

30th Sept., 1910 



591 

573 

519 

683 

596 

31st Dec., 1916 



594 

572 

525 

700 

609 

31st March, 1917 



475** 

470** 

529 

722 

666 

30th June, 1917 



476 

471 

530 

714 

663 

30th Sept., 1917 



478 

473 

441ft 

734 

666 

31st Dec., 1917 



478 

473 

442 

744 

732 

31st March, 1918 



478 

473 

444 

767 

722 

30th June, 1918 



478 

473 

445 

799 

722 

30th Sept., 1918 



480 

475 

445 

843 

812 

31st Dec., 1918 



267iJ4 

260|J 

445 

'866 

833 


* Details for each quarter have already been published in Labour Bulletins, in Labour 
Reports Joa. 5 to 8, and in Quarterly Summaries. 

t Including awards made by Arbitration Courts. 

X Owing to certain restrictions being imposed on the operations of Industrial Boards in each 
State, a number of awards which expired in New South Wales during these periods were not immedi¬ 
ately reviewed. 

S Excluding awards or determinations which expired in New South Wales (under the Act of 
1908) on 31st December, 1913. 

il Owing to a number of Awardt? made under the N.S.W. Industrial Disputes Act (1908) being 
still in force, the Boards constituted for such industries under the Industrial Arbitration Act (1912) 
had not made any awards. 

1 See remarks with respect to re-authorisatiou of Boards in New South Wales, Labour Bulletin 
No. 12, p. 47. 

** Reduction in the number of Boards authorised, constituted, and in existence is duo to the 
dissolution of all Boards appointed und.r the Queensland Industrial Peace Act 1912. 


tf Exclusive of Queensland Boards appointed under the Industrial Peace Act 1912. The work 
of these Boards is now undertaken by the Court of Arbitration constituted under the Industrial Arbi¬ 
tration Act of 1916. 

XX On the 13th December, 1918, an order was made ! y the New South Wales Court of 
Industrial Arbitration recommending the reconstitution "f 220 Industrial Boards which had expired 
by effluxion of time, and on the I9th February, 1919, such Boards were constituted. 


.It will be observed from the particulars set out in the above table 
that considerable expansion of the principle of the fixation of a legal 
minimum rate of wage and of working conditions took place during the 
five years ending 31st December, 1918. Including the operations under 
the Coaruuonwealth Arbitration Acts* and of the Western Australian 


* The Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1004-18, and the Commonwealth (Public 
Sendee; Arbitration Act 1911. 
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ndustrial Arbitration Court, 291 additional awards or determinations 
were in force at the end of 1918. The number of industrial agreements* 
made and in force under the various Acts increased during the five years 
under review by 432. 


The total number of awards of Industrial and Arbitration Courts 
and determinations of Wages Boards in force throughout the Common¬ 
wealth at the end of December, 1918, was 866, while the number of 
industrial agreements filed under tke provisions of the various State and 
Commonwealth Acts at the same date was 833. In the following para¬ 
graphs information is furnished in regard to the terms for which awards, 
determinations, and agreements are made. It will be seen that there is 
a fundamental difference between the %rious systems in the several 
States, so far as the period for which awards, etc., remain in force. 


In New South Wales awards of the Court of Industrial Arbitration 
or of industrial boards come into operation fourteen days after pub¬ 
lication in tho “ Government Gazette," and are binding on all persons 
engaged in the industries or callings, and within the locality and for the 
period not exceeding three ycal's specified therein, and after such period 
until varied or rescinded by the court or board. Industrial agree¬ 
ments filed under the provisions of the Arbitration Act in this State 
may be made for a term specified therein, not exceeding five years. 
These agreements must be filed at the office of the Registrar, and are 
binding on the parties, and on all persons for the time being members 
of the union, but may be rescinded or varied in writing by the parties. 
Any such industrial agreement may be enforced under the Act. 

In Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania determinations of 
wages boards are not made for any specified period, and remain in opera¬ 
tion until superseded by another determination. The registration of 
industrial agreements is not provided for under the Acts in force in 
Victoria or Tasmania, but the Act in South Australia provides for the 
filing of such agreements, which may be made for a period specified 
therein not exceeding three }mars. These agreements continue in force 
after the expiration of the term specified therein, until the expiration 
of one month after some party thereto lias given written notice to the 
Registrar and to the other parties thereto of his desire to determine 
same. 


In South Australia, awards under the Industrial Arbitration Act 
1912-6 continue in force, subject to any variation ordered by the Court, 
for a period to be specified in the award, not exceeding three years, and 
thenceforward until a new award is made, but are binding only on those 
parties to the industrial matter or industrial dispute who are summoned 
to appear before the Court as parties, except in those cases in which 
the award is declared by the Court to be a common rule. 

The determination of a wages board in this State applies to all em¬ 
ployers and employees who are engaged in the particular process, trade, 
business, or occupation, etc., within the metropolitan area or within 
any other locality specified by the Governor in an order published in 
the " Government Gazette/' Determinations come into force on the 
fourteenth day after publication in the “ Government Gazette/’ or on 
a later date (if any) fixed by the board, of which date notice U given in 

. The registration of industrial agreements is not provided for under the Acts in foreo in Victoria 
ana Tasmania, but such agreements may be registered and fil 'd under the provisions of tho Com¬ 
monwealth conciliation and Arbitration Act to operate in any or in ft U States. 
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the '■ Gazette.*’ Determinations remain in force until suspended or 
altered pursuant to an order of the Industrial Court or until a new 
determination has been made by the board. 


In Queensland awards of the Industrial Court have the force of law 
within the locality specified in the award, and remain in force for a 
specified period not exceeding twelve months, unless sooner rescinded 
or varied, and continue in force until a new award lias been made. 
Provision is made in the Act. for tlie constitution of industrial boards, 
and such boards may, when empowered by the Court, make an award 
...which shall have effect as an award of the Court. Industrial agree¬ 
ments may be filed in this *^ate under the provisions of the Act. 
Such agreements shall be for a term specified therein, not exceeding 
three years, and notwithstanding the expiry of the term shall, subject to 
any award, continue in force in respect of all parties thereto, except 
those who retire therefrom. An agreement shall be limited in its effect 
to the particular locality therein specified. The Court may declare that 
ar.v industrial agreement shall have the effect* of an award and be a 
common rule of any calling or callings to which it relates, within the 
locality specified in the agreement. Notice of the Court’s intention to 
extend the operation of sueli agreement shall be given to all parties 
likely, in its opinion, to be affected, and the Court shall hear any 
parties desiring to be heard in opposition. 

In Western Australia awards of the Industrial Court may be made 
for (a) any specified period not exceeding three years fron^the date of 
the award; or (b) for one year, and thenceforward from year to year. 
Industrial agreements may be made for a term to be specified therein, 
not exceeding three years. Notwithstanding, however, the expiry of 
the term for which an award or an industrial agreement has been made 
it remains in force in respect of all parties thereto, until the ex¬ 
piration of thirty days after notice of intention to retire therefrom has 
been filed in the office of the Clerk'of the Court. The Industrial Court 
nuiy, after giving notice of its intention to extend the operation of an 
industrial agreement to all parties likely to be affected, declare that any 
industrial agreement shall have the effect of an award, and be a common 
rule in the industry within the locality specified in such agreement. 


Award-- made under the Commonwealth (Public Service) Arbitra¬ 
tion Act 1911 are not usually limited in operation to any period . Awards 
under the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1904-8, 
may be made for any period to be Specified in the award, not exceeding 
five year- from the date of the award, and, after the expiration of the 
period so specified, the award shall, unless the Court otherwise orders, 
continue in force until a uew award lias been made. An industrial 
agreement made subsequent, to a compulsory conference convened under 
Section 24 of the Commonwealth Act has the same effect as an award, 
and thus remains in force until superseded by an award of the Court 
or by a further agreement. An industrial agreement under Tart VI. 
of the Act may be made for any period not exceeding five years (Sec. 
75), but in default of any express agreement to the contrary 
therein contained shall, unless rescinded, and subject to anv variation, 
continue in force after the expiration of the term specified therein, until 
the expiration of one month after some partv thereto has given written 
notice to the Registrar and to the other parties of his desire to determine 
it . (Sec. 81.) 
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Authorised and Constituted, Awards, Determinations and Agreements' 
in Force at 31st December, in each of the Years 1913 to 1918. 


At 31st 
; Dec. 

C’wlth. 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

Q’land. 

S.A. | 

W.A. 

r 1913 


216t 

135 

75 

56'! 


1914 


230-f 

139 

101 

56 1 


j 1915 


226 

147 

112 

1 ; } G j 


1 1910 


234 

147 

122 



1 1917 


237 

349 

28 

57 | 


M918 


17*i 

153 

n 

58 


r 1913 


223t 

132* 

74 

51 ! 


1 1914 


238t 

135* 

94 

51 i 


J 1915 


220 

142* 

104 

si ; 


1 1916 


234 

143* 

lit 

51 


1917 


237 

1*7* 

2$ 

55 


. 1 1918 

.. 1 

I7*| 

149 

2 § 

50 


r 1913 


123 

123 

74 

47 


( 1914 


180 

130 

92 

47 

• • i 

J 1915 


19G 

133 

90 

47 

• • i 

1 1910 


211 

137 

97 

1 49 


| 1917 


219 

140 

n 

50 

.. 1 

; L 1918 


219 

142 

2§ 

50 
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16 
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18 
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11 

41 

30 

37 
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63 

62 

48 

57 
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75 


5 

11 

82 
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10 

17 
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! 73 


15 

16 

83 
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85 


49 

18 

83 
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75 

18 

92 
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71 

26 

88 
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08 

62 

57 
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' 

90 

76 
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29 
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29 

36 

30 
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43 
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93 

54 

1 
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1 200,000 

150,000 

. 90,000 

. 25,000 

| 32,000 


Particulars. 


Tas. Total. 


Boards Authorised, etc* ! 


Boards authorised 


Boards constituted 


Boards which have 
made Awards or 
Determinations 

Atcards and Determina¬ 
tions — 

Awards and Deter¬ 
minations in force 

State Awards and De¬ 
terminations— 

Applying to Whole 
State 


Applying to Metro¬ 
politan area 


Applying to Metro¬ 
politan and Country I 
areas 


Applying to Country i 
areas 

(■ommonu'taUh Awards 

Awards in for*o in 
each State 

Industrial Agreements 


In force 


C’wealth Agreements 
in force in each 
State 

Number of Persons 
Working under State 
Awards and Deter¬ 
minations (estimated) 


23 

27 

32 
34 ! 

33 : 
• 17 
21 ! 

I! 

I 1 

30 : 
10 : 
23 
2G i 

31 , 

I: 
26 
29 ' 

31 

32 I 
15 

i! 
.£! 


20 ! 

1 

1 

1 


0 : 
S 

« 1 
G 

« I 


13 j 

12 i 

U | 
18 
34 - 
51 




505 

553 
573 
504 
•178 
267* 
501 
544 

554 
572 
173 § 

2G0* 
386 , 
47* 

4 08 
525 
442$ 
4 45 
575 
603 
663 
706 
714 
800 
53 
50 
65 
49 


153 

173 

102 

205 

205 

161 
173 
181 
198 
24 r. 
280 
186 
195 

206 
221 
157 
IT*. 


401 

369 

548 

GOO 
732 
S3:; 


61 

30 

33 

39 

37 

54 


12,000 569,000 


merit oMdffiJ^dSngs^ 18 subi,0<luently dissolved, owing to alteration in the sectional arrang - 
i Including ono board subsequently superseded by three boards. 

^ ^r°i V ir ions of the Industrial Arbitration Act of 1916, all Industrial Boards 
th I i . Industrial Peace Act of 1912 were dissolved on the 12th January. 1917. with the 
thSFpSS °} Boards which had matters pending or partly heard. At the 81st December 1917 
dissolved. The work of the Boards appointed underthe old bdi ’ 
undertaken by a Court of Arbitration constituted under the new Act. * 

jL of awards which expired on the 31st December. 1913. 

j tu- *- 13 * h December, 1918, an order was made by the N. s. frales Court receommcndii * 
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From the particulars set out in .the above table, ready comparison 
can be made with respect to the progress in each of the States during 9 
the years 1913 to 1918, as to the number of Industrial and Wages 
Boards operating, and the number of awards, determinations, and in¬ 
dustrial agreements in force at the end of each annual period. 


Information as to the main provisions of the various Industrial 
Acts in force throughout the Commonwealth was given in Labour Bulle¬ 
tin No. 1. In later issues brief reviews have also been furnished respect¬ 
ing new legislation of an industrial character, as well as information 
respecting noteworthy pronouncements or procedure by industrial tri¬ 
bunals and any special application or conditions of the terms of awards 
or determinations. In this report, brief particulars regarding new in¬ 
dustrial legislation and special pronouncements by Industrial Courts 
during the year 1918 are given. 


a.) New South Wales .—During the year 1918 six awards and one 
variation were made by Industrial Boards, while 91 awards and 103 
variations were made by the Court of Industrial Arbitration. During 
1917 and 1918 the work of the Court increased considerably, as in accord¬ 
ance with the provisions of Section 14 of the Industrial Arbitration Act 
1912, as amended, the Court has been exercising the functions of Boards. 
This section provides that upon any reference or application being made 
to a Board, under the provisions of Section 31, the jurisdiction and 
functions of such Board thereupon may be exercised by the Court, and 
shall not be exercised by the Board until a direction to that effect shall 
be given by the Court. 


At the end of the year 1918 only 17 Boards remained in force, 220 
Boards having expired by effluxion of time. During February, 1919, 
these 17 Boards were dissolved, and all the old Industrial Boards were 
reconstituted on the 19th. February, 1919, together with several newly- 
constituted Boards. These new Boards relate to the following indus¬ 
tries or callings:—Artificial flower-making, wheat stackers, and certain 
employees in wire netting works. The grouping of the constituted 
Boards has been slightly rearranged and certain anomalies remedied. 
As the functions of the Boards are being discharged by the Court, the 
reconstitutions are of a more or less formal character. 


New legislation of an industrial character enacted during the year 
included the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act 1918, the pro¬ 
visions of which were briefly summarised in Labour Report No. 8 for 
1917; the Trades Unions Re-registration Act 1918 providing for the re¬ 
registration of certain industrial unions removed from the register, and 
the Industrial Arbitration Further Amendment Act 1918, which pro¬ 
vides, in addition to other matters, for the appointment of additional 
commissioners to the Board of Trade to represent rural industries. 

During June the constitution of the Board of Trade was completed 
bv the appointment of six members, who were appointed for a period 
of five years from the 1st of June, 1918. Mr. Justice Heydon, Senior 
Judge of the Court of Industrial Arbitration, was selected to act as 
President of the Board. Several matters have been investigated during 
the year, including the living wage for male and female workers in the 
metropolitan area, and the prevalence of miners* phthisis and pneu¬ 
moconiosis in certain industries. The living wage for adult male and 
female workers in the metropolitan area was declared to be 60s. and 30s. 
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'week respectively. Although application had to be made to the 
Industrial Court to vary awards in accordance with the male living wage 
declaration, the female living wage operated as from the 20th December, 
1918, the date on which the regulations under Section 81 (i.) of the In¬ 
dustrial Arbitration Act 1912 (as amended) were gazetted. These re¬ 
gulations defined the area covered by the determination of the Board of 
Trade, and also the living wage (7-^d. per hour, 5s. per day, or £1 10s. 
per week) to be paid to adult female employees. 


Conciliation committees were appointed under the Industrial Ar¬ 
bitration Act for steelworkers, Newcastle, and for wharf labourers, Port- 
J ackson. 


It was held by the Court of Industrial Arbitration, on an appeal 
from a decision of a magistrate, that apprentices must be paid the rates 
prescribed in the latest award governing the industry in which, they are 
engaged. Previously there was much doubt entertained in connection 
with this question. 

The report of the Royal Commission of Inquiry on the Job and 
Time Cards System in the Tramway and Railway Workshops of New 
South Wales was issued during August. This Commission was ap¬ 
pointed to enquire into the effects and the workings of the system 
known as the Job and Time Cards System, which was introduced into 
the Tramwav and Railways Workshops during the previous year. 
The employees at the workshops bitterly resented the introduction of 
the “ time card’’ system, and as a protest ceased work. The dispute 
rapidly extended to other industries throughout the State and Common¬ 
wealth, and caused most seriohsTosses in working days and wages. The 
terms of the settlement of the dispute provided for the appointment 
of a Royal Commision to enquire into and determine whether the opera¬ 
tion of the “ time card” system was just or otherwise. 

The report o£ the Commission \is too lengthy to be given in this 
section. It may be mentioned, however, that it was published 
in the New South Wales Industrial Gazette, Yol. XIV., No. 2, issued in 
August, 1918. 


The report, which contains much matter of interest, is divided into 
four sections, as shewn hereunder~v 


1. The meaning of the “ Card System.” 

2. The effect of the introduction of the card system on the 

efficiency and economy of working. 

3. The effect of the introduction of the card system on the well¬ 

being of the employees. 

4. The question whether the effect of the introduction of the 

system has been to produce discontent, and, if so, whether 
there are any reasonable grounds for such discontent. 


( ii .) Victoria .—In this State during the year 1918 four new Wages 
Boards were authorised for the following industries, not previously under 
any Board:—(a) Cement Making; (b) Manufacturing Chemists; (c) 
Manufacture of Cement Articles; and (d) Musical Instrument Making. 
The Engineers’ and the Brassworkersf Boards were superseded by the En¬ 
gineers’ and Brass work ers’ (skilled), and Engineers’ and Brass workers’ 
(unskilled) Boards. The powers of the Rubber Trade Board and the Hotel 
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mployees’ Board were extended. The alteration in the ease of the 
Hotel Employees’ Board was the outcome of representations made by a 
'deputation which waited on the Minister of Labour, and requested, 
amongst other claims, the appointment of a Wages Board for domestic 
servants, and also that the Hotel Employees’ Board, which applied only 
to boarding houses with accommodation for twenty or more boarders, 
should apply to all boarding houses. The powers of the Board were 
varied to apply to all boarding houses with accommodation for.seven or 
more boarders. 

The Dispensaries and the Chemists’ Shops’ Boards issued their first 
.determinations during the year. 

Iho Court of Industrial Appeals dealt with appeals against the 
determinations of the Country Printers, Quarry, and Commercial Clerks' 
Wages Boards during flu- year. The number of determinations made 
by Wages Boards during 1918 was 76, as compared with 65 during 
the previous twelve months. 

(in.) Queemland-.- -During the year the Court of Industrial Ar- 
bit ration in t his State was very active. Numerous claims by employees 
for increased rates of wage, and betterment of their working conditions, 
were heard. Altogether 125 awards (excluding variations) were made. 
Ibis number is greatly in excess of the number made during any pre¬ 
vious year. At the end of the period under review 156 of the 184 
awards m force had been made by the Industrial Court, the remainder 
being awards made by Boards, now dissolved, appointed under the re¬ 
pealed Industrial Peace Act. These awards of the dissolve*! Boards are 
rapidly being revised and replaced by awards of the Court. Large 
numbers of employees, not previously subject to any award or industrial 
agreement, were brought under award of the Court or under industrial 
agreement during the year. Prior to 1918 theatrical employees and 
> mployees on sheep and cattle stations were working under awards of the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Court, but during the 
period under review awards of the State Court were made with respect to 
these employees. n 

During May the first application under Section 8 (viii.) of “ The 
Industrial Arbitration Act of 1916’) was made to the Court by the 
Queensland Meat Traders’ Association and the Queensland branch of 
the Australasian M.eat Industry Employees’ Union, to fix the opening 
and closing times of retail butchers’ shops. The object of the applica"- 
tin was to compel the proprietors of ‘ f one-man” shops, kept and man¬ 
aged solely by the proprietor to observe the same hours as were observed 
in shop..; where workpeople are employed, and which arc subject to the 
award of the Court for retail shops. The Court made an order ac¬ 
cordingly. 

During April the Court heard an appeal from the determination of 
the Gas Referee, in which lie fixed the price of gas chargeable by the 
Charters Towers Gas, Coke, Coal, and Light Company. ° A slight in¬ 
crease in the price of gas was the result of the appeal. 

New legislation for the better protection of the workers enacted 
during the- year comprised the following:- “ The Workers Compensation 
Amendment Act of 1918,” r The Wages Act of 1918,” and “ The State 
Enterprises Act of 1918.” 
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test, case taken to decide the point, a decision was given by 
jkirt- that persons working under awards made under the “ Indus- 
Peace Act"’ are entitled to the benefits of the holiday overtime pay¬ 
ments prescribed by “ The Industrial Arbitration Act of 1916.' 

An interesting clause in an agreement between the Australian 
Workers’ Union and the Mulgrave Central Sugar Mill Company Limited 
provides that, the company shall use its influence with its outside sup¬ 
pliers of sugarcane to replace coloured gangs of canecutters, whom they 
were proposing to employ, by gangs of white cutters. 


§L 


(iv.) South Australia .— The number of awards made by the Indus¬ 
trial Court and of determinations of Wages Boards during the year was 
10 and 19 respectively, while the number of industrial agreements filed 
during the same period was 10. 

Industries and occupations covered by awards for the first time 
were: -Sail and tent makers, hotel employees, reservoir and railway 
construction workers, municipal employees, musicians, and rope, nail, 
and barb wire workers. 

In December a. new Board was authorised for the process, trade, 
etc., of persons engaged in the preparation and manufacture of fibrous 
plaster, etc. 


(v.) West Australia .- In this State the number of awards made by 
the Court, of Arbitration and of industrial agreements filed during the year 
1918, numbered 9 and 26 respectively. Retirements from awards and 
agreements during the same period numbered five. At tke end of the 
year the number of awards in force was 54, while at the same date 88 
industrial agreements filed under the State Arbitration Act were in 
operation. 

(ri.) Tasmania.- Authorisation was made during the year for the 
following new Wages Boards:—(a) Drapers; (b) Furniture Dealers; (c) 
Motor Drivers; and (d) Books, Crockery, and Fancy Goods. The con¬ 
stitution of the Mechanical Engineers’ Board was amended so as to bring 
certain blacksmiths under its jurisdiction. 

An important judgment, of particular interest to employers and 
apprentices, was delivered in this State during May. A conviction had 
been recorded against an employer for paying an apprentice a lower rate 
of pay than that fixed by a. Wages Board. The rate of pay mentioned 
in the indenture and being paid was that prescribed by a Wages Board 
determination in force at tho time the youth was apprenticed, but after 
some considerable period of service had been performed, the Wages Board 
increased the rates of wage for apprentices. This increased" rate was 
not paid to the apprentice, and the Chief Inspector of Factories pro¬ 
ceeded against the employer. It was held by the Court that the de¬ 
cision of the magistrate was bad, and that in paying the rate of wage 
prescribed by the original determination the employer was not com¬ 
mitting a breach of Section 43 of the Wages Board Act. 


(vii.) Commonwealth Arbitration Acts .— During the twelve months 
under review the number of awards made by the Commonwealth Court 
was 22, while industrial agreements filed numbered 213. At the 31st 
December, 1918, 85 awards and 569 agreements were in force. Awards 
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were made under the provisions of the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act 1904-1918 for the first time to cover the following 
occupations:—Storemen engaged in oil, bond, and free stores, certain 
enginedrivers and theatrical employees, coopers, ship painters, and 
labourers on Commonwealth Railways. The undermentioned sections 
of the Commonwealth Public Service were brought under award for the 
first time under the provisions of t,lie Commonwealth Arbitration (Public 
Service) Act 1911—professional officers, legal professional officers, typists 
and stenographers, artisans, enginedrivers on Commonwealth Railways, 
and officers in the general division, Trade and Customs Department. 

The Commonwealth Court, in addition to making 22 new awards, 
made 41 variations of existing awards. The number of compulsory con¬ 
ferences under Section 16a of the Act held during the year was 23. Three 
informal conferences were also held. 

On the 25th December, 1918, the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act 1918 was assented to, amending the Commonwealth Con¬ 
ciliation and Arbitration Act 1904-15. It provides that' nothing in 
any award or order made under this Act or in any agreement relating 
to industrial matters shall operate to prevent the employment of re¬ 
turned soldiers and sailors.” 

Other provisions of this Act relate to the appointment of Deputy- 
President, imposition and recovery of penalties, application of penalties, 
enforcement of penalties imposed by the Court, and to the power to make 
orders to observe awards. 

(viii.) The War Precautions Coal Board , appointed in November 
1916 to regulate wages, working conditions, and other matters relating to 
the coal industry. The operation's of this Board were suspended in the 
latter part of the year 1917 owing to the coal mining employees becoming 
involved in the dispute which originated at the railway workshops in 
N.S.W. During the year 1918. the Board issued the following orders:— 

Order No. 21 issued on the 15th January re selling price of coal, Burrum 
district, Queensland; Order No. 22 issued on the 15th January re price of 
gas supplied by the Australian Gras Light Company and the North 
Shore Gas Company Limited; Order No. 23, issued on the 13th June 
re selling price of coal, Central district, Queensland; Order No. 24 
issued on the 13th June re selling price of coal in the Bundamba and 
Ipswich and the Darling Downs districts, Queensland ; Order No. 25 
issued on the 12th August repealing Order No. 23, and providing for 
the selling price of coal from the "Blair Athol, Newcastle, Bluff Co¬ 
operative and Bluff Collieries, Queensland; and Order No.' 26, issued 
on. the 15th November re selling price of cast-iron pipes or tubes sup- 
plied by Messrs. C. Monteath k Sons under certain contracts with the 
Metropolitan Gas Company and others. 
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SECTION XII.—CHANGES IN RATES OP WAGE. 

1. General.—The collection of - information regarding changes in 
rates of wage throughout the Commonwealth dates from the 1st January, 

1913, and the statistical results for the first complete year (1913) were 
published in Labour Report No. 5. The annual figures for the year 

1914, together with complete figures for the year 1915, were published 
in Labour Report No. 6, while particulars regarding changes in ates of 
wage during the years 1916 and 1917 are given in detail in Labour Reports 
No: 7 and No. 8 respectively. Details relating to all changes in rates of 
Wage recorded for each quarter of the years 1913, 1914, 1915. 1916. and 
the first two quarters of the year 1917 ere published in Labour Bulletins 
Nos. 5 to 18 respectively. The annual figures for the year 1918 are given 
in. the following tables. 

(i.) Definition of a Change in Rate of Wage .—For the purpose of 
.t^iese statistics a change in rate of wage is defined as a change in the 
weekly rates of remuneration of a certain class of employees, apart from 
any change in the nature of the work performed or apart from any re¬ 
vision of rates due to increased length of service or experience. It is 
o-byious that under this definition certain classes of changes are excluded, 
such, for example, as (a) changes in rates of pay due to promotion, pro¬ 
gressive increments, or, on the other hand, to reduction in pay or grade 
to inefficient \\ orkers, and (6) changes in average earnings in an occupation 
due to a change in the proportions which higher paid classes of workers 
.fyear to lower paid classes. Bonuses to employees have not been taken 
•into account in the tabulations. Each single change recorded relates to a 
change in tho rates of wage effected in a specific industry or calling, and 
includes any and all changes to workers in that industry, irrespective of 
the different number of separate occupations or trades affected. Further, 
it should bo observed that in some instances a change may relate to the 
employees of a single employer or to those of a number of employers, 
According to the instrument or method operating to bring about" the 
cljange. Iii a few instances a number of separate instruments, all of 
which have not necessarily affected rates of wage, but all of which relate 
to a specific industry or craft, are grouped and taken as a single change. 
This course is adopted in order to obviate a multiplicity of changes affect¬ 
ing only a small number of workers in each instance. 

(ii.). Sources of Information .—Primary information merely as to 
the fact that a change in rate of wage has occurred is obtained through 
the following channels :— (a) The Commonwealth and State Industrial 
Registrars and the Chief Inspector of Factories in each State ; (b) Reports 
from Labour Agents and Correspondents ; (c) Quarterly reports from 
Secretaries of Trade Unions ; (d) Returns relating to industrial disputes 
which resulted in changes in rates of wage; (e) Reports in newspapers, 
labour and trail© reviews, and other publications. 
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^•^7 (iii.)- Collection of Particulars concerning Changes. —On the occur¬ 
rence of a change in rate of wage, forms 5 " (prescribed under the Census 
and Statistics Act 1905) are issued to employers’ associations (if any) 
and also to the secretaries of the trade unions, the members of which are 
affected by the change. In certain cases forms are also issued, if necessary, 
to individual employers. The particulars which have to be inserted in 
these forms furnish information regarding the occupations of the workers 
affected, the number of workers in each occupation, the rates of wage 
paid before and after the change, the locality affected, and tko date on 
which the change took effect. Information must also be furnished rega cd- 
ing employers and employers 5 associations concerned, if any, and the 
method by which the change was effected. 


When the forms are returned from the various persons who are re¬ 
quired to lill them in, the returns are checked aiid compared with each 
other and with copies of awards, determinations, and agreements. In all 
cases when the information furnished on the forms is incomplete or 
unsatisfactory, further inquiries are made, and the figures checked by 
reference to Census results, industrial statistics, factory reports, etc. 


(iv.).— Summary of Particulars Tabulated. —The particulars thus ob¬ 
tained are summarised under the following headings :—(a) Number of 
workpeople affected ; (b) the total net amount of increase! in the weekly 
wage distribution ; (c) the consequential average increase per week to 
each of the workpeople affected ; (d) the method by which the change was 
brought about; and (e) if effected with or without a stoppage of work. 
As regards they number of persons affected, the particulars summarised 
refer to the total number of persons ordinarily engaged in the specific 
industry or calling. As to the total net amount of increase in wages, 
this is computed for a full week’s work for all porsons ordinarily engaged 
in the specific industry or calling, and includes particulars of any decreases 
effected. 1 n cases of changes in the minimum rates of wage payable under 
awards or determinations of industrial tribunals, it has ordinarily been 
assumed (in the absence of any definite information to the contrary) 
that the whole of the workers in each designated occupation received tho 
minimum rates of wage before and after the chango. 


It should be clearly understood that the computations (amount of 
increase per week) do not rdaie to the increase each week, but only to the 
increase in a single w r eek on the assumption that the full number of per¬ 
sons ordinarily engaged in the particular trade or occupation affected by 
he change is employed during that week. Tt is obvious, therefore, that 
i he aggregate effect per annum cannot be obtained without making due 
allowance for unemployment and for occupations in wdiich employment 
is seasonal or intermittent. It is also obvious that since unemployment 
and activity in all branches of industry may vary from year to year 
and in many branches from season to season also, no accurate estimate 
f the actual effect of the changes in the total amount of w ages received 


, As theie forms are issued under tho authority of the Census and Statistics Act 10fl5 i» 
•; t;-r*irteofy upon prescribed persons to furnish the information required. 

1 After making allowance for any decreases involved. 
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^oir^id per annum can bo made, until tlio determining factors have been 
investigated. These factors are (a) the amount of unemployment, and 
(b) the period of employment in seasonal industries. 

Further, it may be pointed out that the aggregate of the particulars 
given in the Labour Bulletins and Quarterly Summaries relating to 
each of the four quarters of any year, will not necessarily agree with 
those given in the annual figures published for that particular year. This 
is due to the inclusion, as far as possible, in the annual figures of 
particulars of all changes effected within the year. In some instances 
the advice of a change is not received in time to allow the full particulars 
relating thereto being collected and included in the quarterly figures. 


2. Numbers and Effect of Changes in each State for 1913,1914,1915, 
1916, 1917 S*ud 1918. —The following table gives particulars relating to all 
changes in rates of wage, recorded for each State, Territory, and the 
Commonwealth during the years specified. It should be observed that 
changes brought about by awards and agreements under the Common¬ 
wealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1904-18 are necessarily included 
hereunder as changes in each State to which such awards and agreements 
apply. The total net amount of increase per week, set out, is subject 
to the qualifications mentioned in the fourth paragraph of the preceding 
sub-section. The average increase per head per week is computed to 
the nearest penny. 

Changes in Rates of Wage.—Number and Effect ol Changes in each State 
and Territory, 1913 to 1918. 


Particulars. 


N.S.W.i Vic. i Q’laml. S.A. W.A. 


No. of Cham .'s ..J 1915 
1 1010 
i 101 

L 1018 


N'>. of Persona 
A ffected 


r 


101a 

1914 

1915 
1910 
1917 
1018 


Net Amount 
of Increase p< r 
Week 
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165, 
169 
377 
20 i 
229 

69,018, 

56,469 

109,260! 

242,5641 

101.158 

146,399 

2L789 
13,558 
29,5251 
56,835 
28,896 
32.194 
*. < 1 . 
4 10 


sr 

69 j 

87; 

108 

!Ofi 

201 

40,254; 

29,870. 

39,0871 

119.878; 

08,272; 

110,027, 

£ 

9,880 
6,068 
8,078| 
30 , 566 | 
15,129 
25,514 
s. d. 
4 


41 * 
50i 
60 
13p 
142' 
236 

16,615* 
20.198: 
22,864! 
72,079 1 
72,843 
74,174; 
2 

3,702! 
5.128, 
6,398 
40,4511 
20.063 
19,699 
s. <i: 


20 

18 

81 


113 

1,571 

5,624 

lt»,206, 

40,925 

20.209| 

16,239 

£ 

1.279, 
1,941 
3,539 
9,930 
0.070 
3,885 
>*. d. | 


20 

42 


63 


40 


X.T P.c.T. CVealth 


3 
4. 

10 

4 


3,036 

8,399 

2,601 

5,848 

12.997 

9,871 

£ 

428 

2,423 

502’ 
1,440 
3,407 
2,133 
S . < L .\ 
2 10 


185 

258, 


3,0051 
4,262 
3.1171 
7.232' 

5,28K| 1.143' 
3,631* 024 

£ J i 

63a 
SOI' 


.. j 329 
SS4* 

.. ; 401 t 

41 870: 

037 s 

898 i 

.. ! 166.132 

• • , 125.218* 

.. Il97,410t 

157 492,4871 
1 9Q* > 01 ns 


£ 


1.960/ 

1 .‘.187! 
1.323; 

d. s. 
4 5 I 


87 

86 , 

035 

273 

d. , 


l J 1915 
] 1916 
1917 

^ 1918 


t 

10 i 

4 

6 

5 

1 

0 11 

5 

9 

3 

9 


5 

5 

4 

2 

t 5 

7 

G 11 1 

4 

3 , 

4 

11 

9*5 

4 

8 

5 

1 

11 

3 

4 10 : 

4 

11 

5 

0 

0 lo 

5 

9 1 

4 

5 

5 

6 

f> 0 ‘ 


3 

7 

0 

11 1 

4 

5 

4 

S 1 

1 5 

4 

4 9 

4 

4 

3 

8 9 
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292,910 § 

361,681' 

' "7,713 
30,665* 
51,905y 
40 142.923: 
81,007 $ 
85,260 
d. .v. d, 

' 4 6 

' 411 * 

5 3t 
1 5 101 

5 0g 
4 91 


Y ftSgSjS ( -han«o (common to all States) of £145 per week to 360 workpeople. 

Jr i vages of ii><Su tWo l han " v ‘ s (common to all Stat«-s> wtimh resulted in an increase 
•Jtatvs, whlc!i 2 nsn?AdT ek t -° in >°00 workpoophe ; Including six changes (common lo ail 
>&£ one cham-Tf. /«; 111 fn an in wages of UoO.i per week to 3546 workpeople s Includ 

‘«V«*•«*) Which resulted in on in, in w te 5.Tw«io *pe?S'k 
increase i n • including four changes (common to all Pt.ite.-9 whh h rr-mPcd in an 

"Ivporkpeople^who^ S w "'*& K 0 'vorkpeoplc. Th* wn - b; , r< ., atilia to 1 he numbor’ 
m eacih St;ite wer° r affected by the * 1 changes, and the net amount of Increase per week 
ere not ascertainable. 
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Changes in Rates of Wage. 

In point of number of changes in each State, New South Wales was 
first, Victoria second, and Queensland third, in each of the years 1913 to 
1916. During the year 1917 the number of changes in Queensland 
exceeded the number recorded in Victoria, while during the year 1918, the 
number of changes in Queensland’ was greater than the number recorded 
as having taken place in New South Wales. It will be seen from the table 
that, with the exception of New South Wales, the number of changes in 
rates of wage recorded during the year 1918 is higher in each State than 
during any previous year. The relative position of the States in point 
of the numbers of changes effected, and also in regard to the numbers 
of workers affected in each year is, of course, largely due to the magnitude 
Of the different industries and callings in which changes took place. 

Included in the particulars contained in the foregoing table are 
those relating to five decreases during the year 1914, seven during the 
year 1915, eight during the year 1916, eleven during the year 1917^ and 
four during the year 1.918. The States in which these decreases were 
recorded were in 1914, New South Wales three, Victoria one, and Tas¬ 
mania one, affecting 272 persons in all,.with a decrease of £59 per week ; 
in 1915 New South Wales two, Tasmania two, and in Victoria, South 
Australia, and Western Australia one each, affecting in all 494 workers to 
the extent of a decrease of £81 per week. Of the eight decreases recorded 
during 1916 in rates of wage, six affected workpeople in New South Wales, 
one in Victoria and one in Western Australia. The total number of 
persons affected was 1730, and the amount of decrease per week was £286. 
In 1917 eleven decreases, affecting 12,828 workpeople, were recorded. 
Seven of these decreases occurred in New South Wales, two in Queensland, 
and one each in Victoria and South Australia. The total amount of 
decrease per week,was £3267. In 1918, four decreases, affecting 1525 
workpeople to the extent of £284 per week, were recorded. Of these four 
decreases two occurred in Queensland and one each in New South Wales 
and Victoria. 




The number of changes in rates of wage during the year 1918 was 
896, which is the highest number recorded since the systematic collection 
of these particulars by the Bureau was instituted. It will be observed, 
however, that although the number of separate changes was higher in the 
year 1918. the number of workpeople who were affected by changes in 
rates of wage during that, year was lower than the number affected during 
the year 191G. The total net amount of increase per week was also higher 
in 1916 than hi 1918. In comparison with the figures recorded during the 
years 1913, 1914, 1915 and 1917, it will be seen that the number of changes, 
number of workpeople affected, and the total net amount of increase per 
week recorded during the twelve months ending December, 1918, are 
higher in each case. 

The number of workpeople who were affected by changes in rates of 
wage during the year 1918 was 361,581, and the total net amount of 
increase per week was £85.260. The corresponding figures for the year 
1917 were 292,910 workpeople and £81,007, net amount of increase" per 
week. Only four decreases in rates of wage were recorded during 1918, 
so that 892 of the changes recorded gave" increased rates of pay. The 
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Changes in Rates op Wage. 
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of workpeople affected by the four decreases was 1525. The 
average increase per head per week during the year 1918 was 4s. 9d., as 
compared with 5s. 6d. during the previous year, and 5s. lOd. during 1916, 
during which year the highest average increase per head per week was 
recorded. 


3. Changes in Rates of Wage in Male and Female Occupations. 
Number and Effect of Changes in each State, 1913-1918. —Included in' the 
changes in rates of wage recorded in the tables on pages 119 to 132 are 
those which in the whole or part thereof affected female occupations. 
Particulars in respect to these changes in so far as they relate to the 
numbers of male and female workers affected, etc., are set out hereunder. 


(i.) Changes in Rates of Wage according to States .—In the following 
tables particulars are given of the effect of changes in rates of wage to 
male and female workers, as recorded for each State during the years 
1913 to 1918 inclusive :— 


Changes in Rates of Wage.—Male and Female Occupations.—Effect of Changes 
in each State and Territory, 1913-1918. 


Year. 

N.S.W. 

Vio. 

Q’land. 

1 i 

S.A. W.A. j Tas. 

i 

N.T. 

C’wlth. 


Number of Male Employees Affected. 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 


83,470 

| 

44,692 i 

16,095 

3,616 

3,036 

1 • 

1,525 


48,773 

25,644 

19,628 

5,624 * 

7,616 

4,232 


97,672 

36,022 

21,831 

9,807 

2,588 

2,787 

185 

11225,806 

99,667 

68,125 

39,586 

5,669 

6,885 

249 

82,601 

48,136 

63,066 

16,844 

12,788 

4,759 

1,143 

128,728 

91,857 

59,909 

1 

12,889 

8,452 

3,487 

1 

624 


152,434 
* 111,907 
f 180,892 
% 449,553 
§240,337 
|| 300,562 


Net Amount of Increase per Week to Male Employees. 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ ! i 

i £ 

£ 1 

, £ 

£ 

20,682 

9,317 

3,647 

1,127 1 

1 428 ' 

. 512 | 

• * 

35,713. 

12,158 

6,146 

5,055 

1,941 

2,157 ; 

797 | 


* 28.397 

26,975 

7,572 

6.260 

3.431 

' 545 

730 

*87 

t 48,528 

53,395 

26,877 

39,874 

9,774 

1,414 

1,937 

82 

X 134,946 

25,773 

11,080 

17,106 

5,244 ! 

3,329 

1,878 1 

635 

^ 69,845 

29,410 

22,574 

16,186 

! 3,311 | 

1 1 

1,889 

1,284 

273 

|| 75,166 


Average Increase peji Head per Week to Male Employe ks. 


1913 

.N*. 

4 

1914 

5 

1915 

6 

1916 

4 

1917 

6 

191S 

4 


d. | 

a. 

~'d. 


d. 

s. 

d. 

*•. 

d. j 

8. 

d . j 


d . 


d. 

11 

4 

2 

4 

6 

6 

3 

» 2 

10 | 

6 

9 ! 


.. 

4 

8 

0 

4 

10 

6 

2 

6 

11 

5 

8 

3 

9 



5 

1 

0 ! 

4 

2 

5 

9 

7 

0 

4 

3 i 

5 

3 

9 

5 

5 

4 

9 

5 

5 

11 

8 

4 

11 

5 

0 | 

1 6 

8 

6 

7 

6 

0 

3 

o 

7 

5 

5 

6 

3 

5 

2 I 

1 7 

11 

11 

1 

5 

10 

*7 

4 

11 

5 

5 

5 

2 

4 

6 

1 7 

4 

8 

9 

4 

11 
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Changes in Rates of Wage. 


anges in Rates of Wage.—Male ani Female Occupations.—Effect of Changes 
in each State and Territory, 1913-18 — cont. 


Year. 

' 

N.S.'YV. 

Vic. : Q’land. 

1 ! 

S.A. j 

W.A. 

Tas. 

N.T. 

C’wlth. 

Number of Female Employees Affected. 

1913 

6,148 

. I 

4,562 550 

958 ' 


1,480 


13,698 

1914 

7,696 

4,232 570 


783 

30 


13,311 

1915 

11,588 

3,065 1,033 

399 ! 

73 

360 


16,518 

1910 

16,915 

20,211 3,954 

1,339 

179 

347 

9 

42,954 

1917 

18,557 

20.136 9,777 

3,365 : 

209 

529 


52,573 

1918 

17,671 

18,170 j 14,265 

3,350 ' 

1,419 

144 


55,019 


Net Amount of Increase ter Week to Female Employees. 


£ 

£ i £ 

| £ 

! £ 

£ 

£ 1 

£ 

1913 

1,107 

563 j 5«.» 

152 


123 

I 

* * i 

2,000 

1914 

1,400 

542 73 


266 

7 


2,288 

1915 

, 2,550 

506 : 148 

108 

17 

48 

1 

3,377 

19I6 

3,480 

3,689 577 

156 

26 

43 

' 0 i 

1 7,977 

1917 

3,123 

4,049 2,977 

826 

7S 

109 

1 

11,162 

1918 

2.784 

2,940 ! 3,513 

574 

! 

244 

39 

1 

10,094 


Average Increase per Head per Week to Female Employees, 



5 . d. 

s. d . j s. d. 

s. d. 

d» 

| s. d. 

! it. (1. 

a. d. 

1913 

3 7 

2 6 1 2 0 

3 2 


1 8 

i •• 

2 11 

1914 

3 8 

2 7(27 


6 9 

; 4 8 

1 

3 5 

1915 | 

4 5 

3 4 2 10 

5 5 

4 8 

2 8 

1 

4 1 

1916 

4 1 

3 8 : 2 11 

2 4 

2 11 

j 2 6 

1 13 4 

3 9 

1917 i 

3 4 

4 0 6 1 

j 4 11 

7 6 

4 1 


4 3 

1918 

3 2 

3 3 4 11 

| 3 5 

1 

3 5 

| 5 5 

I- __ 


3 8 


* Including one change (common to all States) of £113 per week to 390 workpeople, 
t Including two changes (common to all States) which resulted in an increase in 
wages of £2038 per week to 10,000 workpeople. X Including six changes (common to ail 
States) which resulted in an increase in wages of £1593 per week to 3o4G workpeople. $ In¬ 
cluding one change (common to all States) which resulted in an increase in waoes of £4800 per 
week to 11 000 workpeople. II Including four changes (common to all States) which resulted in an 
increase in wages of £239 per week to 616 workpeople. The particulars relating to the numbers of 
workpeople who were affected bv these changes and the net amount of increase per week in each 
State were not ascertainable. * Including effect of one change affecting 1 o/ workpeople in the 
Federal Capital Territory. 


4. Number and Effect of Changes in Rates of Wage in each State, 
Classified according to Industrial Groups, 1918. —(i.) Changes in Rates of 
Wage according to Industrial Group, 1918,— In the following table 
particulars are given as to tho number and effect of changes in 
rates of wage in 1918, in each State, classified according to the fourteen 
industrial groups adopted by this Bureau for the classification of current 
rates of wage, industrial disputes, etc. Particulars concerning changes 
in rates of wage during the years 1913, 1914 and 1915, classified according 
to industrial groups, were published in Labour Report No. 6, pp. 88-91 ; 
particulars for the year 1916, were given in Labour Report No. 7, pp. 
452-3, and similar particulars for the year 1917 were publishecfin Labour 
Report No, 8, p. 108. 




















Changes in Kates of Wage, Number and Effect of Changes in each State and Territory, classified according to Industrial Groups, 1918. 


Particulars. 


c 6 


I| f| 

is sS S'! 

J -o 

1'-" ■ “■3 s i si 

£§ »« I 

I 2 H 


jg"l gr 

o - : 35 

<St ! °1 


> £ 


11 
1.735 
382 


14 f. | 0 

9,381 1 9,551 4,210 

2.745 2.121 071 


2 . 4 

1,030 1,759 


> ! 


New South Wales— 

Number of Changes .. .. 7 19 20 10 

Number of Persons affected .. 3,210 18,150 10, ;."4 7,070 

Amount of Increase per week £ 1,005 0.547 2.626. 1.705 

Victoria- 

Number of Changes .. .. 30 ;> 

Number of Persona affected .. 6,011 8,590 

Amount of Increase per week £ 1,440 2,331 

Queensland— 

Number of Changes .. 21 8 33 

Number of Persons affected ... 3,420 3.191 9.466 

Amount of Increase per week £ 949 994 2.800 

South Australia— 

Number of Changes .. .. 3 5 10 

Number of Persona affected .. 1,060 1.312 1,710 

Amount of lucrease per week £ 187 471 348 

Western Australia— 

Number of Changes .. .. 2 3 6 

Number of Persons affected .. 76 70 660 

Amount of Increase per week £ 22 21 201 

Tasmania— 

Number of Changes .. .. 2 2 3 

Number of Persons affected .. 274 185 341) 

Amount of Increase per week £ 80 198 105 

Northern Territory- 

Number of Changes ,. l 

Number of Persons affected .. .. .. >00 

Amount of Increase per week £ .. .. 200 1 

Commonwealth— 

Number of Changes .. .. +61 12 93 

Number of Persons affected .. 14,651 31,804 32,411 

Amount of Increase per week £ 4.313 10.565 9.025 


022 


6 

3,000 

561 


800 

171 


264 

66 


$26 
23,215 
5,252 | 


288 


927 

134 


3 

237 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 


I 


Si 


3 I®. _|s- 

I ■sgf 

“ e | S2 

1 8 


g if id 


30 5 5 8 16 

7,353 ’ 3,342 7,420 18,560 10,532 

1.811 756 1,510 3,337 : 1,380 


20 : i 

5,130 i 9,380 
1,262 3,241 


22 15 

1,882 4,387 

704 1,308 


1 i 6 

575 I 22,763 
110 3.573 


J 

500 

100 


13 ! 7 6 

1,091 15,308 1,270 

356 2,555 382 


1 6 
2,100 i J .290 
■' 170 354 


300 

105 


2 ! 10 
2,950 1,030 ■ 

476 ; 483 


3 

149 

36 


474 

323 


1 

10 

10 


1 

74 

18 


24 

8,707 

1,804 


$78 ; 30 

15,1(50 17,419 

3,911 5,420 


14,285 
2,088 


38 

59,625 

10,320 


25 

12,782 

2,185 


687 


217 

59 


107 

01 


3 

181 

45 


$*38 

1,090 

719 


■ScJ 

6" 

gs 

.5 

o 

KW 

R 


515 

131 


1 

650 

125 


1 ! 

to 

9 


542 ; 
85 , 


:: I 


1,275 
146 


1 

410 

no 


06 229 

55,590 140,399 
0,883 32,191 


102 201 
32,190 110,027 
7.-382: 25.514 


18 

0,880 
1,750 j 


nor. 

181 


78 236 

23.3571 74.174 
0,923> 19,099 


65! 113 

2,968! 10,239 
950! 3,885 


31 63 

3,191 0,871 

625 2.133 


28 46 

1,240 3,031 

370 1,323 


1 

40 

15 


4 

021 


6 ; 23 

1,717 9,230 


$270 $779 

118,585 301,581 


350 I 2^107 20,178; 85.260 




respect ,.n. 

$ See paragraph on page 126 
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It should be observed that industrial awards made and agreements 
filed under the provisions of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitra¬ 
tion Act, which extend in their operation to more than one State, are 
counted as a change in each vState affected. This is necessary.in order that 
the total number of changes in each State may be obtained. The par¬ 
ticulars for the whole Commonwealth, however, record each award and 
agreement once only. For example, an award affecting a section of the 
Commonwealth Public Service is operative in each State, and is accord¬ 
ingly included in the State table as a change in each State, but in the total 
for the Commonwealth the award is recorded as one change only. The 
totals of the changes recorded as operating in each State are, therefore, in 
some cases in excess of the totals given for the Commonwealth. On the 
other hand an award or agreement affecting marine cooks, stewards or 
seamen, where the persons affected are not working solely in any one 
State, the award or agreement is not recorded as a change operating in 
each State, but is added to the number of changes for all States. 


The total number of changes during the year 1918, according to State 
distribution, was 896, but on classifying the changes according to occupa¬ 
tion and industry, and taking into consideration the fact that awards and 
agreements made and filed under the provisions of the Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act cover, in the majority of cases, more than 
one State, the number of separate changes was reduced to 779. Of this 
number no less than 270 changes affected workpeople engaged in occupa¬ 
tions and industries classified in Group XIV. (Miscellaneous). The 
number of employees who were affected by these changes was 118,585, 
and the amount of increase per week in Wages was £26,178. Thirty-eight 
changes, affecting 59,625 workpeople, were classified in Group IX. (Rail¬ 
way and Tramway Services) ; 93 changes affecting 32,411 employees 
were classified in Group III. (Food, Drink, etc.), while the groups next in 
order according to workpeople affected were :—Group II. (Engineering, 
Metal Works, etc.) with 42 changes, affecting 31,804 workpeople ; Group 
IV. (Clothing, Hats, Boots, etc.) with 26 changes affecting 23,215 
employees ; Group VII. (Building), with 30 changes affecting 17,419 
workpeople; and Group VI. (Other Manufacturing), with 78 changes 
affecting 15,160 workpeople. 


(ii.) Changes in Hales of Wage in Female Occupations according to 
Industrial Croups, 1918.—The particulars set out in the immediately pre¬ 
ceding table shew the total number of workpeople (male and female) 
affected by changes in rates of wage. In the following table the number 
of female employees is shewn, classified according to the industrial groups 
in which the changes took plane in each State during the year 1918. 
Similar information for the years 1913, 1914 and 1915 was published in 
Labour Report No. 6; for the year 1916 in Labour Report No. 7, and for 
the year 1917 in Labour Report No. 8. 
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Changes in Rates of Wage.—Female Occupations in each State classified 
according to Industrial Groups, 1918. 


Particulars. 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 


I. 

Wood, Furniture, 

etc. 

II. 

Engineering, 

Metal Works, etc. 

in. 

Food, Drink, etc. 

IV. 

Clothing, Hats, 

Boots, etc. 

V. » 

Books, Printing,? 

etc. 

VI. 

Other Manu¬ 

facturing. 

IX. 

Rail snd Tram 

Services. 

XIII. 

Domestic, Hotels, 

etc. 

XIV. 

Miscellaneous. 

340 

320 

1,520 

4,570 

1,015 

500 


25 

9,331 : 

137 

15 

299 

S65 

80 

72 


3 

1,307 

179 


2,011 

4,770 

1,380 

690 


410 

8,730 

28 


408 

832 

214 

71 


90 

1,297 

70 


901 

1,320 

485 

94 

219 

5,765 

5,421 

10 


149 

432 

58 

21 

44 

1,374 

1,425 



180 

2,300 

260 

60 


5150 

20 



21 

381 

34 

JU 


117 

10 




610 





8091 




124 





1201 

1 20 


.. 

105 





19, 

4 



24 





11 

609 

320 

I 4,612 

13,676 

3,140 

1,34 1 

1 219 

6,72C 

24,380 

179 

15 

1 877 

2,658 

392 

\n 

> 44 

1,584 

! ! 4,170| 


New South Wales— 

Number of Persons affected 
Amount of Increase per week £ 

Victoria— 

Number of Persons affected 
Amount of Increase per week £ 

Queensland— 

Number of Persons affected 
Amount of Increase per week £ 

South Australia— 

Number of Persons affected 
Amount of Increase per week £ 

Western Australia— 

Number of Persons affected 
Amount of Increase per week £ 

Tasmania— 

Number of Persons affected 
Amount of Increase per week 

Commonwealth— 

Number oi Persons affected 


5,784 


1S,170 

2,940 


14,205 

8,513 


3,350 

574 


1.419 

244 


144 

39 


II 10,094 


It will be seen from the above table that 55,019 female employees were 
affected by changes in rates of wage during the twelve months under 
review. The total net amount of increase per week received by these 
employees was £10,094. Tn Victoria 18,170 females received increased, 
wages during the year as compared with 17,671 in New* South Wales, 
14,265 in Queensland, and 3350 in South Australia. Employees engaged 
in the manufacture of clothing, hats, boots, etc. (Group IV.), to the number 
of 13,675, were granted higher rates of pay during the year. The group in 
which the largest number of females who were affected by changes in 
rates of wage was Group XIV. (Miscellaneous), no less than 24.380 em¬ 
ployees being classified under this heading. Considerable numbers of 
female employees in hotels and restaurants, etc. (Group XIII.), and in the 
preparation and manufacture of food, drink, etc. (Group III.) were granted 
increases during the year. In the other groups the numbers of work¬ 
people who received increased rates during the year were not large. 

(hi.) Changes in Rates of Wage in the Commonwealth, classified 
according to Industrial Groups, 1913-1918.—In the following table par¬ 
ticulars are shewn relating to the number of changes, number of work¬ 
people affected, and the total amount of increase per week resulting from 
such changes in the Commonwealth, classified according to industrial 
Poups during the six years 1913-1918. It must be borne in mind that 
K ,V^ r,l hers of changes shewn in the following tgble are subject to the 
jiia nications mentioned on page 126 in regard to the awards made and 
g 1 eenients filed under the provisions of the Commonwealth Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act . 






































Chang^in Rates ofWag. i n the Commonw eal^ according to industrial Groups, 1013-1018. 


Particulars. 


Industrial Group. 


« . 1913 . 

Number of Changes 
Numbered Persons affected 
Amount ot Increase per week £ 

v , - 1914 « 

Number ot Changes 
Number ot’ Persons affected . ! 
Amount of Increase ]h*»- week £ 

.. , 1915 . 

Number of Changes 
Number of Persons affected !]! 
Amount of Increase per week £| 

.. 1916. 

N umber of Changes 
Number of Persons affected 
Amount of increase per week £ 

1917. 

N umber of Change.-* 
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Changes in Rates of Wage classified according to Methods 
which Effected, Commonwealth and States, 1918-1918 :— 



(i.) Changes in Bates of Wage and Methods by ichich effected , Com* 
monwealth , 1913-1918.—Comparative particulars arc contained in the 
following table, of the total number and effect of all changes in rates of 
wage brought about throughout the Commonwealth during the years 
indicated, as a result of the application of one or other of the specified 
methods :— 


Changes in Rates of Wage, classified according to Methods by which Effected, 
Commonwealth, 1913-1918. 
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1913. 








Number of Changes 

2 

30 

4 

3 

24 

213 

30 

Number ol' Workpeople aborted 

12,011 

4,336 

101 

1,487 


136,702 

5,108 

Amount of Increase per week £ 

1,543 

1,120 

20 

1,679 

31,328 

1.102 

1914. 








Number of Changes 

Number of Workpeople affected 

12 

57 

l 

5 

31 

197 

- 62 

3 -$t 


60 

21,412 

3,180 

87,131 
. 18,719 

2,036 

Amount of Increase per week £ 

2,503 

18 

7,451 

953 

563 

1915. 








Number of Changes 

21 

63 

20 

9 

14 

202 

36 

Number oi Workpeople affected 

17,727 

11,593 

2,587 

16,386 

11,020 

128,531 

8,906 

Amount of Increase per week £ 

3,941 

2,872 

593 

4,317 

3,080 

34,290 

2,812 

1916. 








Number of Changes 

51 

175 

9 

17 

30 

467 

72 

Number of Workpeople affected 
Amount of Increase per week £ 

55,500 

46,633 

12,114 

4,984 

1,518 

40.978 

14.966 

25,081 

6,800 

305,340 

94,005 

13,911 

2.690 

10,831 

1917." 








Number of Changes 

24 

75 

14 

35 

28 

31 c 

88 

Number of Workpeople affected 

9,531 

15,827 

19,500 

20.759 

16,443 

198,72'. 

12,127 

Amount of Increase per week £ 

3.097 

5,429 

10,996 

7,654 

5,579 

44,477 

3,775 

191S. 

Number of Changes 

14 

132 


39 

14*2 

j m 

95 

Number of Workpeople affected 

12.910 

43,428 

i 591 

20,502 

6,764 

270,777 

i 6,603 

Amount of Increase ]>er week £ 

2,396 

9,473 

1 *** 

4,481 

1,683 

■ 04.01: 

* 2,251 


312 

166,132 

37,713 


1*25,218 

30,685 


365 
| 197,410 
j 51,-905 


i 821 
I 492,487 
! 142,923 


574 
292;910 
81,007 

779 

331,581 

85,260 


• In this table an Industrial Award or Agreement under the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act or an Order oi the Uar Precautions Coal Board is counted as one cha*age only 
although such Award, Agreement or Order may be operative in more than one State. See aUo remark* 
on page 119 with respect to the inclusion of a number of Industrial Agreements tiled under the 
provisions of the Commonwealth Act being recorded as a single change only. 


It will be seen from the preceding table that, during each year for 
which particulars are furnished, the most frequent method by which 
changes in rates of wage were arranged was by award or determination 
under State Industrial Acts. Direct negotiations between employers and 
employees, or their representatives, were responsible for numerous changes 
during each of the years. Awards and agreements made and filed under 
rhe provisions of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
brought about large numbers of changes during the last three years. It 
Jnust be mentioned that, so far as possible, the effect of awards or agree 
ments are recorded in the figures for the year in which such awards or 
'Agreements are made and filed. In certain cases however, the awards or 
agreements are made retrospective as to the date on which the increased 
rate of wage has to be paid, while in others the particulars as to the number 
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of workpeople affected and the effect of the change are difficult to ascer¬ 
tain. In this regard it may be mentioned that the effect of the award 
of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration regulating the 
wages, hours and working conditions of shearers, station hands and others 
in the pastoral industry, is not recorded in the tables. Further efforts are 
to be made to obtain reliable data as to the effect of this award, and in all 
probability, now that the rates have been in operation for some time, 
sufficient information will be obtained from the parties affected to enable 
summaries as to the effect of the change in rates of wage to be prepared. 

(ii.) Changes in Rates of Wage and Methods by which Effected in 
each State and Territory, 1918.—'The following tables set out particulars 
of the results of all changes in rates of wage which were rocordod for 
the year 1918, according to the method by which the changes were 
effected. The particulars relating to charigos offoctod with or without 
a stoppage of work are given separately, and include those involving any 
decrease in rates of wage. For comparative information for the year 
1913, see Labour Report No. 5; for the years 1914 and 1915 see Labour 
Report No. 6 ; for the year 1916 see Labour Report No. 7 ; and for the 
year 1917 see Labour Report No. 8. 



Without Stoppage 

After Stoppage 

a r.t. Changes. 



OF WORK. 

of Work. 




Method 5 ? by which Changes 

WERE EFFECTED. 

il 

o 

No. of Work¬ 
people Affected. 

Total Net Amount 

of Increase 
per week. 

n 

No. of Work¬ 
people Affected. 

Totai Net Amount 

of Increase 
per week. 

No. of 
Changes. 

I 

1 No. of Work- 

I people Affected. 

Total Net Amount 
of Increase 
per week. 

1 



£ 



£ 



£ 

New South Wales— 

By voluntary action of employers. 
Bv direct negotiations .. .. ! 

8 

26 

12.463 

9,209 

1 $! 

”3 

*208 

"62 

8 

29 

12,403' 

9,417' 

2,299 

2,080 

By negotiations, intervention or 





7 

2 

j 

7 

2 

assistance of third party 




1 

t 





By award of court under Com¬ 
monwealth Act 

34 

8,232 

1,868 

.. 

.. 

.. 

34 

8,232' 

I 

1,863 

By agreement registered under 
Common we a 1 th A c t .. 

By award under State Act 

25 

100 

1,937 

112,888 

019 

24,807 




25 

100 

1,937, 

112,888 

019 

24,807 

By agreement registered under 
State Act . 

32 

1,455 

524 


•• 

•• 

32 

1,455 

524 

• • Total . 

225 

140,184 

32,130 

4 

215 

64 

229 

140,399 

32,194 

Victoria— 

By voluntary action of employers 
By direct negotiations .. .. i 

By awete of court under Com- ! 
monwealth Act .. . • 

2 

43 

155 

25,380 

13 

4,848 

.. 

6 

w 

1 .. 

303 

2 

49 

155 

20,147 

13 

5,151 

29 

4,706 

1,155 



I * * 

29 

4,700 

1,155 

By agreement registered under , 
Commonwealth Act .. .. i 

53 

3,091 

633 



! •• 

53 

3,691 

633 

By determination under State,' 
Act . | 

67 

71,468 

17,422 

1 

3,800 

1,140 

08 

75,208 

18,502 

Total . 

194 

105,460 

! 24,071 

7 

4,567 

1,443 

201 

110,027 

25,514 

Queensland — 

By direct negotiations 

0 

1,094 

837 

11 

1,078' 443 

17 

2,172 

780 

By award oi court under Com¬ 
monwealth Act 

20 

1,050 

366 

.. 


•• 

20 

1,056 

287 

00,793 

3,203 

356 

By agrc m .nt registered under 

Commonwealth Act 

By award under State Act 

19 

137 

287 

G0.793 

97 

17.237 
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10 

137 

07 

17,237 

By agreement registered under 
State Act . 

39 

3,045 

1,112 
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221 

1 117 

43 

1 1,229 

Total . 

221 

72,875 

19,139 

15 

1,299 ( 560 
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74,174, 19,000 
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Without Stoppage 
of Work. 
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of Work. 
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Methods by which Changes 
were Effected. 
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South Australia— 

By direct negotiations .. 

13 

3,951 

£ 

900 

3 

90 

£ 

23 

16 

4,041 

923 

By negotiations, intervention or 








287 

assistance of third party 

1 

544 

287 

.. 



1 

541 

By award o f court under Com- 









372 

monwealth Act 

27 

1,654 

372 




27 

1,654 

By agreement registered under 
Commonwealth Act .. 

35 

149 

72 




35 

149 

72 

By award under State Act 

29 

9,565 

2,151 




29 

9,565 

2,151 

By agreement registered under 






280 

80 

State Act . 

5 

280 

80 




5 

Total . 

110 

16,1491 

3,802 

3 

90 

23 

113 

16,239j 

3,885 

Western Australia— 

By direct negotiations 

11 

047 

178 

5 j 

190 

53 

16 

837 

£ 

231 

By award of court under Com- 








3,576 

593 

monwealth Act 

20 

3.570 

593 

•* 



20 

By agreement registered under 








12 


Commonwealth Act .. 

5 

12 

4 

1 



5 

4: 

By award under State Act 

7 

3,850 

887 




7 

3,850 

887 

By agreement registered under 






15 

1,596 

418 

State Act 

14 

1,551 

398 

1 I 

45 

20 

Total . 

57 

9,030 

2,060 

6 

235 

73 

631 

9,871 

2,133 

Tasmania— 










By voluntary action of employers 

4 

298 

84 




4 

298 

84 

By direct negotiations 

3 

304 





3 

304 

98 

By award of court under Com¬ 






544 


monwealth Act 

21 

54l| 

124 




21 

124 

By agreement registered unde: 

l 







Commonwealth,Act 

5 

72 

19 




5 

72 

19 

By determination under State 






2,413 

I w 

Act. . 

13 

2,413 

998 




13 

Total . 

40 

3,031| 1,32.: 




46 

3,631 

1 1,823 

Northern Territory— 

By direct negotiations 

1 

500 

— 

20C 

1 1 

10 

1C 

) 2 

510 

\ 210 

By negotiations, intervention or 
assistance of third party .. 


1 


1 

! 40 

1 4c 

> 1 

4C 

) 45 

By award of court under Com¬ 
monwealth Act 

1 

74 

It 

.1 .. 



1 

7-j 

1 18 

Total . 


: 574 ; 2if 

<: 2 ' 

5C 

) 5i 

j 4 

62. 

\ 273 

A11 States— 

By agreement registered under 
Commonwealth Act 

A 

i eit 

\ 231 

)\ .. 




l| 0B 

E5 239 

Total 

A 

1 61< 

5 23 

0] .. 



1 ’ 4 

l| '011 

6 239 

Commonwealth* — 

By voluntary action of employer! 

i 14 

[ 12,91( 

5 2,398 .. 

2,34: 


1 B 

1 12,91 

6 2,396 

By direct negotiations 

in: 

i 41,081 

i 8,57 

0 29 

i 894 13: 

2 43,42 

8 9,473 

By negotiations, intervention or 
assistance of third partv .. 

I 1 

L 54- 

4 28 

7 2 

4 

7 4 

7| : 

3 59 

1 334 

By award of court, under Com¬ 
monwealth Act* 

3! 

;> 20,5:i‘. 

>j 4,48 

l! .. 



; 3 

9 20,50 

2j 4,431 

By agreement registered under 
Commonwealth Act* 

141 

l 6,76* 

4; 1,68 

; .. 


1 

14 

2 6,70 

4 1,683 

tty award or determination unde- 
utate Acts. 

3 Stato ee Act? t r?gistere< * aader 

r 

35: 

} 200,97 

7 03,50 

21 1 

! 3.801 

0 1,14 

0 35 

4j 270,77 

7j 64,642 

9< 

) 6,33' 

• 

7 *411 


i 20 

0 13 

17 9 

5‘ 6,60 

i3j 2,251 

Total* 

74! 

i! 355,12. 

5 83,04 

2| 37 

j 6,45 

xi 2,21 

8 77 

9| 361,581] 85,260 


this section of the t-ihle an Award or Agreement uuder the Ooramouwtalfch Con 
oui o?-? anU Nitration Act, and the Commonwealth (Public Service?Arbitration Act is counted as 
ouc c.iango only, althou 'I- such Award or Agreement rart >' 1)6 operative in more than one State. 
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Industrial Disputes. 

The total number of changes recorded during the year 1918 was Tt 
of which 354, or 45 per cent, of the total number were brought about by 
award or determination under State Industrial Acts. The number ot 
workpeople who were affected by these changes was 270,777, and the total 
a mount of increase per week in wages was £64,642. Of these 354 changes. 
100 occurred in New’ South Wales, 68 in Victoria, 137 in Queensland, 29 
in South Australia, 7 in Western Australia, and 13 in Tasmania. The 
number of changes in rates of wage which were recorded as having been 
made by awards or variations of awards under the provisions of the Com¬ 
monwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act was 39, as compared with 35 
during the previous year. Direct negotiations between representatives of 
employers and employees brought about 132 changes in rates of wage 
during the year. A large number of industrial agreements were filed 
under the provisions of the Commonwealth and State Acts during the 
twelve months under review. Thirty, seven changes in rates of wage were* 
arranged after stoppages of work. The number of workpeople affected 
by these changes was 6456. 


SECTION XIII.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 

1 . General, —The systematic collection of statistical information 
regarding industrial disputes (strikes and lock-outs) which occur in each 
State and Territory throughout the Commonwealth was initiated by this 
Bureau at the beginning of the year 1913, and particulars relating there¬ 
to, for the first complete year, were published in Labour Report No. 5. 
Section XI. (Strikes and Lock-outs). An examination of the available 
data contained in official reports, newspapers, and other publications 
during past years shewed that insufficient material existed, for the com¬ 
pilation of anything like complete or comprehensive statistics regarding 
industrial disputes in the Commonwealth for years prior to 1913. A 
considerable amount of information relating to strikes and lock-outs 
which took place in New South Wales after the 1st July, 1907, has 
been published in the New South Wales Industrial Gazette (April, 1913, 
January, 1914, and subsequent issues), but even these particulars are 
stated to be more or less incomplete until after March, 1912. With re¬ 
gard to the other States, very meagre information only can be obtained 
as to the numbers of industrial disputes, much less as to their duration 
or the number of persons involved. 

(i.) Collection of Particulars .—Under the system initiated in 1913 
information as to the occurrence of an industrial dispute is derived from 
a number of sources, of which the. following are the most important:— 
(a) Reports by labour agents and correspondents who have been ap¬ 
pointed in all the most important industrial centres of the Common¬ 
wealth ; (b) official notifications from heads of various Commonwealth 
and State Departments; (c) monthly reports sent in by secretaries of 
trade unions, and (d) newspapers, trade and labour journals, and other 
publications. 

Upon information being furnished as to the existence of an indus 
trial dispute involving stoppage of work, forms'* are despatched to the 
several parties concerned, viz., secretaries of trade unions, employers 

« As these forms I; we been pre-oribed under the Census and Statist i s Act iiK)5, it is cqm- 
p-::K'»ry upon prescribed persons to furnish the information required. 
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Nations, and individual employers. The first parts of these for) 

__ f^equired to be returned immediately, and provide for the insertion 
of information as to (a) the locality in which the dispute exists; (b) its 
cause or object; (c) the date of commencement; and (d) the number of 
persons involved directly and indirectly. The second parts of the forms, 
which are required to be returned as soon as the dispute is terminated, 
provide for information regarding (a) the date of termination; (b) the 
conditions or terms on which work was resumed ; (c) the method by 
which settlement was effected; (d) the estimated loss iu wages; and (©) 
particulars as to the number of workpeople affected, etc., if the terms 
of the settlement involved a change in rates of wage or hours of labour. 


§L 


(ii.) Methods of Tabulation. —Where the information furnished by 
one party to the dispute substantially agrees with that furnished by the 
other, the facts are considered to be accurate, and the particulars are 
accepted for tabulation. In all cases wliero discrepancies or inconsistent 
accounts are received, special enquiries are instituted, ordinarily through 
the labour agents and correspondents. The whole of the available in¬ 
formation is then determined as judicially as possible, making the sum¬ 
marised results to agree not necessarily with the testimony of a single 
individual, but to harmonise with the concurrent evidence of the ma¬ 
jority, or of those whose returns appear to be the most reliable. It may, 
therefore, happen that the particulars, as presented in these Reports 
•concerning certain disputes, do not agree with those submitted by the 
participants in such disputes. Certain stoppages of work are, however, 
excluded from the tabulations, for the reason that they are not of suffi¬ 
cient magnitude. Disputes involving less than 10 workpeople or which 
lasted for less than one day, except whore the aggregate number of 
working days lost exceeded 10 days, are excluded. In tabulating the 
particulars thus received and compared, the information is divided under 
four headings:—(a) Number of establishments involved; (b) number of 
workpeople involved (i.) directly and (ii.) indirectly ; (c) number of work¬ 
ing days lost; and (d) estimated losa in wages. 


(iii.) Definitions and Explanations of Terms .—Industrial Disputes 
involving stoppage of work may be classified under three main headings. 
v iz-, (a) a strike, (b) lock-out, or (c) a sympathetic strike. For the pur¬ 
poses of these investigations the following definitions’)* have neen ac¬ 
cepted :— 

(a) A strike is defined as a concerted withdrawal from work by 
a part or all of the employees of an establishment or of 
several establishments, with a view to enforcing a demand 
on the part- of the employees, or of resisting some demand 
made by their employers. 


t It must be observed, however, that certain stoppages of work <lo not come within these defln- 
such as those where the relationship of employer and employee does not exist, t\g.> rabbit 
£5£ ra ? ho refused to continue to supply certain freezing companies with rabbits owing to the com- 
to pay an advanced price; and labourers refusing to commence work at the rate of 
to* been held judicially that a refusal to commence or to continue w ork does not 
institute a strike, uulesB such refusal is a breach of an owing contract of employment. Again, 
thatfbn d 01 Work for the purpose of holding meetings are not designated industrial disputes, swing 
mdjoritvnf > ?f age3 are not necessarily for the purpose of enforotog or resisting demands. Tb 
,^ C80 meetings are held during working hours so as to ensure a full attendance, and an 
be takvnf '^ 0 d to discuss some question with a view* to ascertain whether any definite action ahoaUi 

s meetings to protest again .t conscription aro howe^rl included in the iabulaU. ; ..s. 

with a definite object, i.e., to cause a d-slocotion oi industry w>th a Mew f.. 

K attention to the opinion of a section of the workers. 
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lock-out is a refusal on the part of an employer or several 
employers, to permit a part or all of the employees to con¬ 
tinue at work, such refusal being made to enforce a demand 
on the part of the employers, or to resist some demand 
made by their employees. 
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(c) A sympathetic strike is one in which the employees of an estab¬ 
lishment, or of several establishments, make no demand for 
their own benefit, but leave work in order to assist employees 
of some other establishment or establishments, on strike or 
locked out, for the purpose of enforcing or resisting a de¬ 
mand. 


In view of the difficulty which may often occur in distinguishing 
clearly whether a stoppage of work constitutes a strike or a lock-out, for 
the purposes of these investigations all stoppages coming within the 
definitions adopted, are grouped under the generic term “ industrial dis¬ 
putes.” 

“ Establishment' * means the place of work or business carried on by 
a person, firm, company, or Government Department. Shops, factories, 
places of business or construction or repairing works of different em¬ 
ployers in the same locality, or of the same employer in different locali¬ 
ties, are considered as separate establishments. 

“ Workpeople directly involved in dispute”* includes only those 
workpeople who actually joined in the demand and who, on refusal of 
such demand, ceased work. In the case of a lock-out the term is used to 
include the number of workpeople whom the employer refused to allow 
to work unless they complied with his demand. 

“Workpeople indirectly involved in dispute” refers only to those 
employees who were involuntarily thrown out of work as the result of 
an industrial dispute, caused by certain other employees going on strike 
or through an employer or employers locking out certain other em¬ 
ployees, whose absence from work rendered it impossible for work to 
proceed in the establishment or establishments affected by the dispute. 
It often occurs also that when one section of employees is engaged in an 
industrial dispute the effect of such dispute is to cause loss of time to 
k other employees, following occupations which are dependent upon those 
followed by the workpeople actually on strike or locked out. 


“ Working days lost" refers to working time lost in consequence of 
the dispute, and is obtained by multiplying the number of workpeople 
directly and indirectly involved by the duration of the dispute in work¬ 
ing days. 


In computing the duration of a dispute in working days, Sundays 
(except where continuous processes are carried on) and holidays are ex¬ 
cluded. It is generally considered that had a dispute not occurred the 
employment would have been constant, and allowance is not made for 


* The same persona may, of cour.^e, be involved In two or more disputes In a single year, 
in which ease they would hr. duplicated in the statistics of the number of workpeople involved 
In disputes. This remark also applies to those workpeople involuntarily thrown out of work. 
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oawi, time work, due to slackness of trade, etc. This course is not pre¬ 
cisely correct, but until a complete investigation can be made as to the 
amount of unemployment due to seasonal trades, or intermittency in, 
trade activity, no definite allowance can be computed and allowed. 


“ Estimated loss in Wages” is computed, and represents the amount 
in wages which would have been earned by the workpeople involved had a 
stoppage not taken place. It is admitted that the element of unemploy¬ 
ment also enters into this phase of the statistics. Further, in some in¬ 
dustrial work (e.g., shearing and sugar-cane cutting) the amount of 
work available is definite, and the amount to be earned in wages, in 
executing the work, is not reduced by reason of it not being entered upon 
and finished within a certain reasonable period. For some purposes, 
therefore, it may be contended that a loss in wages is not necessarily 
incurred if only the commencement or completion of the work is de¬ 
layed through a stoppage of work. 


In all quarterly tabulations particulars-of disputes which commenced 
within the quarterly period (so far as they relate to the number of work¬ 
ing days and w r ages lost) are separated from those respecting disputes 
which had commenced in a previous quarter, but which had not been 
settled within that period. 


In annual tabulations particulars are included only with respect to 
industrial disputes which commenced during any calendar year.* This 
course requires the elimination of such data as relates to disputes which 
commenced during an earlier period, but which remained unsettled dur¬ 
ing Etoine portion of the succeeding year. On the other hand it necessi¬ 
tates the inclusion of the number of working days and wages lost during 
the following year in connection with disputes commenced during the 
calendar year to which the statistics relate. For this reason the 
aggregate of the particulars relating to the four quarters of any year will 
not necessarily agree with the annual results. 


(iv.) Other Particulars .—The information obtained from the before- 
mentioned tabulations foi ms the basis for further analysis, and data are 
thus afforded with respect to the following:—(a) The duration of dis¬ 
putes; (b) the causes of disputes; (c) the results of disputes; and (d) 
the. methods by which settlements of disputes are effected. The mam 
features of and the extent of each analysis are fully, dealt with in suc¬ 
ceeding sub-sections, and are accompanied by relative tables. 


2. Industrial Disputes (involving Stoppage of Work), Number and 
Magnitude in each State and Territory, 1913-1918. In the following 
table complete particulars are given with respect to the number and 
magnitude of industrial disputes whicli commenced in each State and 


* Any tabulation as to causes duration, etc., based on dispute? which were in existence in any 
given year, and not on tho«e which commeuoed in that year, would inevitably result in confusion, 
weeing that Particulars rol ling to the gkmedispute would probably occur in two successive years. 
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rritory in the years indicated. The annual figures for the year 1013 
were published in Labour Report No. 5, and those for the years 1914, 
Hilo, 1916 and 1917 were shewn in detail in Labour Reports Nos. 6, 7 and 
s - In order to allow of a ready comparison of the results, particulars are 
furnished in the table below for the six years 1913 to 1918 


Industrial Disputes (involving Stoppage o i Work').—Number and Magnitude in 
each State and Territory, and for the Commonwealth, 1913-1918. 


State or 
Territory 


X S. Wales 


Victoria 


Queensland 


South Australia v 


W. xnstralhi 


Tasmania 


Fad. Cap. Terr. 


Nth. Territory 


( 1913 

I , i? 1 ? 

Cv.mmouwealth > 

[ I 1917 | 


1918 


208 

387 

358 

508 

444 

298 


Year. 

i No. oi 
Dispute 

t 

i Kstab 
llishments 
sj Involved 

Disp^s. 

r * 1913 

1 

1 134 

466 

j 1914 

235 

, 908 

| ! 1915 

272 

094 i 

* * 1 | 1910 

330 

: 717 1 

1917 

296 

' 918 

1 1 1918 

13S 

182 j 

r j 1918 

j* 29 

63 

f 1 1914 

| 44 

i 104 

. 1915 

1 38 

154 

•1 i 1916 

55 

449 

1917 

V‘ 

1 636 

f | 1918 

; 33 

190 

, 2913 

17 

20 

j ! 1914 

j .18 

j 42 

j ; 1915 

; 17 

39 

• ■ 1910 

64 

252 

| 1917 

i 39 

j, 202 

f 1918 

84 

| 690 

r 1913 

i 9 

13 

J 1914 

13 

45 

J 1015 

15 

25 i 

M ioi« ! 

' 21 

45 

1917 

24 

44 j 

f 1918 

17 

25 | 

r 1 1913 ! 

9 ; 

> | 
324 ; 

f 1914 ' 

18 • 

19 i 

j i 1015 | 

6 

2-0 i 

1 , 1916 j 

24 | 

35 

1 1917 : 

23 

128 

f 1018 

22 

56 1 

r 1913 j 

8 

30 

l L1914 : 

0 j 

22 

i l 1915 ; 

2 ; 

2 

) »91fl , 

6 : 

36 

' 1917 1 

8 | 

tl 

1 I 1918 

1 j 

1 

K ! 1913 

1 

1 

f . 1914 ; 

1 i 

1 

J ( 1915 ' 

1 

.Vi 

j- . 1916 


1917 


1 

1 ! 1918 j 



r i 1913 j 

1 

4 j 

f . 1914 j 

2 


\ | 1915 > 

7 1 

7 

) ! 1910 • 

2 ; 

o 

1917 

2 i 

2 


No. of Workpeople Involved. [ No. of Total 
.-.. ! Working (Estimated 

Total. 82 ^ 


921 
1,203 
942 
11,530 
1,941 
1,154 


25,947 
33 955 i 
47,006 . 
91,702 j 
118,515 
24,417 

4,151 

5,099 

5,434 

13,570 

15,976 


1,781 
1,280 
1,477 
17,367 | 
12,071 : 
8,803 

272 ! 

1,314 

1,576 

907 t 
1,117 ; 

578 ; 
4,318 
2,401 ! 


1.062 

42 

100 

50 

20 


13 J 
68 
254 
120 
75 
112 


33,498 

43,078 

57,005 

128,546 

154,061 

42,653 


14,361 
22,326 
22,608 
81,038 
15,508 , 
8,624 

2,02G 
1,352 
809 
2,092 : 
2,114 ; 


20 I 

25 


100 


30 ! 

I 

44 j 


10 ! 


40,011 

50,281 

69,614 

128,400 

134,023 

33,041 

0,177 

7,051 

0,243 


225 
406 
589 ! 

2,951 j 
971 : 

1,875 

16 j 
575 j 
109 
000 . 
146 
429 


8,292 ! 

68 j 
4,782 
547 . 

1,435 


18,090 

5,748 

2,006 


2,060 

20.318 

13,045 

10,678 


1,191 

1,483 

1,643 

4,104 

2,005 


4,409 

040 

9,100 

2,948 


313 

922 

434 

1.685 

42 

300 

50 

30 


170 

6.8 

£98 

120 

75 

122 


10,790 

27,076 

24,287 

42,137 

19,900 

13,880 


I 


50,283 

71,049 

81,292 

170,683 

173,970 

56,439 


468,057 216,308 

S3G,948 419,656 

464,343 240,322 

1,145,222 674,064 

3,308,869 j 1,929,405 
181,639 112,894 


85,212 

84,106 

64,878 


165,020 

55,288 
25,703 i 
19,934 
170,090 
317,699 


2,412 

15.275 
19,877 
10,583 , 
57,446 : 

18.276 1 

0,772 
124,175 1 
4,068 j 
102,357 I 

w\ 

987 

3,280 

21,380 

1,400 

350 

80 


2,500 

552 

5,237 

420 

015 

428 


023,538 

,090,395 

583,225 

,678,930 

,599,658 

580,853 


35,744 

39,019 

28,470 

114,083 

378,940 

99,346 

28,374 

11,747 

9,505 

96,970 

178,125 

131,142 

1,029 

7,077 

14,443 

0,004 

30,300 

10,515 

3,515 
70,552 
2,294 
64,325 
53,001 
17,792 

434 

1,459 
2,174 
11,207 

24,502 


000 

170 


1,675 

348 

2,365 

345 

539 

395 


287,739 

551,228 

299,633 

907,004 

2,594,808 

372,334 


« These figures do not iuclnde establishments affected by the anti-conscription stoD-worfc 
r.gs, as definite particulars as to tlie number of establishments were not ascertainable. 
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t may be seen from the foregoing table that industrial disputes 
throughout the Commonwealth were most frequent during the year 
1910. The number of workpeople involved in disputes during 1910 and 
1917 increased to an enormous extent, while the losses in working days 
and wages were considerably in excess of such losses during any previous 
yearly period. It must be mentioned, however, that the figures for 
1914 and 1910 include particulars of abnormal disputes which occurred 
in the coal mining industry during those years, while particulars relating 
to the "card system” dispute at 4 the Government Railway Workshops 
in New' South Wales are included in the figures for the year 1917. In 
view of the magnitude of these disputes, it is of interest to mention the 
main features of the troubles, and also the losses in working days and 
wages caused bv the dislocations. 


In 1914, a protracted dispute occurred in the coal mining industry in 
New South Wales over the refusal of the miners to work the afternoon 
•shift. The number of working days lost owing to this dislocation was 
523,000, and the estimated loss in wages Was approximately £259,000- 

In the year 1910, another dispute of considerable magnitude was 
recorded, when coal mining employees in New South Wales, Victoria. 
Queensland, and Tasmania ceased work over the question of ' eight hours 
bank to bank.” The total losses caused by these stoppages were 409.000 
working days and £240,850 in wages. 

The dislocation of work during the year 1917, following on the 
“ card system” dispute at the New South Wales Government Railway 
Workshops, is the most extensive which has been recorded by the Bureau 
since the systematic collection of particulars was undertaken at the 
beginning of the year 1913. After careful consideration of the data it was 
ascertained that 79 disputes throughout the various States were directly 
associated with the action of the employees at the Government Railway 
Workshops. The originating dispute, which commenced on the 2nd 
August, 1917, when the employees at the workshops ceased w r ork, such 
action, according to statements of their representatives, being a protest 
against the introduction of a time-card system, rapidly extended to other 
industries throughout the Commonwealth. Railway employees in other 
branches of the service, coal and metalliferous miners, seamen, waterside 
workers, and others left work, most of them stating that they did so in 
sympathy with the railway men, w'hile other bodies of workpeople, in¬ 
cluding carters, storemen, and artificial manure makers, stated that they 
refused to handle “ black’' goods and coal, and acted accordingly. Of 
the 79 disputes, which were the outcome of the original stoppage, 52 
occurred in New South Wales ; IS in Victoria ; 3 in South Australia ; and 
2 in each of the remaining States. The total number of workpeople 
involved in these dislocations was 97,507, the loss in working days was 
3.982,250, with a consequent estimated loss in wages of £2,233,000* In 
addition a large number of employees in various industries, who were not 
directly connected with the dispute, were involuntarily thrown out of 
W‘»rk, owing to tin* restrictions placed upon the use of coal, gas and 
electricity. It will be seen, therefore, that the losses occasioned by the 
« ard system" dispute greatly exceed am previously recorded. 
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In regard to extensive dislocations of industry which occurred prior 
to the institution of systematic inquiries by the Bureau, efforts have 
been made to obtain statistical data relating to the shearers’ disputes in 
1890, 1891 and 1894, and also concerning the number of workpeople 
involved and the losses caused by the maritime dispute in the early,part 
of 1891, but precise. information which could be utilised for statistical 
purposes regarding such particulars was not obtainable. 


The predominancy of industrial disputes in New South Wales, as com - 
pared with the other States, continued during the year 1918. The pro 
portion of disputes in each State is best expressed in a percentage of the 
aggregate number recorded for all States and Territories. Thus the 
d?sputes in New South Wales represented 64 per cent, in 1913, 70 per 
cent, in 1914, 76 per cent, in 1915, 66 per cent, in 1916, and nearly 67 
per cent, in 1917. The disputes in Victoria equalled 14, 13, 11, 11 and 
-12 per cent, of the total industrial disputes in the respective years, while 
Queensland disputes represented approximately 8, 5. 5, 13 and 9 per cent, 
of the total disputes during the same periods. In the other States and 
Territories the number of disputes recorded during these years forms but a 
small proportion of the aggregate number. 


In 1918, the percentages, which in previous years had been fairly 
uniform, shewed a considerable variation, the number of disputes in 
New South Wales being 46 per cent, of the total number, as compared with 
67 per cent, in the year 1917. The number of disputes in Victoria during 
1918 represented 11 per cent, of the total, while in Queensland the 84 
dislocations during the same period equalled 28 per cent, of the total, a 
considerable increase compared with previous years. For Tasmania only 
one dispute was recorded during the year 1918. 


A noticeable decrease in the number of stoppages of work took place 
dming the year 1918. In all the States, with the exception of Queens¬ 
land, the numbers of disputes were less than those recorded during 1916 
and 1917. The total number of dislocations (298) throughout the Com 
monwealth during the year 1918 is the second lowest recorded during the 
six years that have elapsed since the end of 1912, when the systematic 
collection of particulars relating to industrial disputes was instituted. 
The increase in the number of disputes in Queensland, < r is compared, with 
previous years, is considerable, but it will be noticed, that, although the 
number of dislocations is higher, the number of workpeople involved, and 
the losses incurred in working days and wages are less than those for the 
year 1917. 


The position which New South Wales occupies in comparison with 
the other States is practically wholly due to the prevalence of disputes 
in connection with coal mining. Apart from these stoppages the number 
of disputes in all other industries, whilst still in excess of that for each 
of the other States, does not compare unfavourably when the number 
of workpeople in each State is taken into consideration 

The number of disputes (138) in New South Wales during 1918 was 
greatly in excess of those for any other State, but for the first time since 
the institution of the systematic collection of particulars, the losses m 
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ions years the losses in New South Wales have greatly exceeded 
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those in anv other individual State. 


It is, of course, obvious that the mere number of disputes cannot 
by itself be accepted as a proper basis of comparison, nor does the number 
of workpeople afford a satisfactory basis. A better idea as to the signi¬ 
ficance and effect of industrial disputes may be obtained from the number 
of working days lost and the estimated loss in wages. 

The number of working days lost on account of disputes which com¬ 
menced during the year 1918 totalled 580,853, as compared with 
4,599,658 during 1917, 1,078,930 during 1916, 583,225 during 1915, 
1,090,395 during 1914, and 623,528 for 1913. It has already been 
mentioned that the figures for the years 1914, 1916 and 1917 include the 
heavy losses in working days ancl wages caused by exceptionally serious 
disputes which occurred during those years. 


3. Particulars of Principal Industrial Disputes recorded during the 
Year 1918. (i.) New South Wales .—The total number of industrial 

disputes in this State during the year 1918, was 138, in which 33,041 
workpeople were involved, while the total number of working days lost 
was 181,639, causing an estimated loss in wages of £112,894. The losses 
caused by dislocations of work in this State during the twelve months 
under review were the lowest recorded for any year since the systematic 
collection of particulars was initiated. Of the 138 disputes, 97 involved 
employees engaged in the mining industry (Group VIII.). The majority 
of these stoppages occurred at the coal mines, and were of short duration. 
The disputes which caused the greatest losses in working days and wages 
in this group occurred at the Abermaiu, Richmond Main, Stamford 
Merthyr, Pci aw -Main, Lymington, North Bulli. Cardiff, South Seaham, 
New Greta and Burwood collieries. Metalliferous miners at the Ardlethan 
tin mines and at Broken Hill stopped work owing to disputes regarding 
wages and hours during the year. Employees in the engineering and 
metal trades (Group II.) lost 46,234 working days during the twelve 
months on account of 5 disputes. The dislocation which caused the 
greater part of this loss occurred at the Small Arms Factory, Lithgow. 
on account of the employees in the barrel straightening department 
objecting to the system of inspection. The factory was idle for eight 
weeks. 


As a result ot a ballot t aken in accordance with Sect ion 48 of the in¬ 
dustrial Arbitration Act, boilermakers at the Steel Works, Newcastle, 
early in December gave notice of their intention to cease work, and. on 
the expiration of the term of the notice, did not report for work. This 
dispute is of interest, ns it was the first instance in which action was taken 
under this section of the amended Act. The men were legally on strike. 
Th e cause of the trouble was the refusal of the management to recognise 
the State Award. 


Proceedings under Section 46 of the Industrial Arbitration Act were 
taken during the year against the Musicians, Boilermakers, Engineers’ 
and Stovemakers 5 Associations for allowing certain members to participate 
in illegal strikes. In each ease fines were inflicted. 
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^ Bespoke bootmakers were involved in a dispute which continued for 
two months over the question of rates of pay, which were ultimately 
increased. Seamen, firemen and others engaged on vessels trading to 
New Zealand claimed higher rates of wage and insurance in case of death 
through pneumonic influenza, which was very prevalent in New Zealand 
during the latter part of the year. On their claims being refused they 
left the boats and shipping facilities were suspended. Ultimately in¬ 
creased rates of pay and insurance against death were granted. 

Engine drivers and firemen employed on the steam shovel at the 
works of the Broken Hill Proprietary Limited, Broken Hill, stopped work 
during June oh account of the reiusal of the management to grant in¬ 
creased rates of wage to crane-drivers and rope-pullers. After a stoppage 
of work for six weeks the matter was settled at a conference between the 
representatives of the Union and the Mining Managers' Association, 
part of the men’s claims for higher rates being conceded. 


'il) Victoria. - During the year 1918, thirty-three disputes occurred 
in this State. The total number of workpeople involved in these disputes 
was 5748, of whom 4235 were directly and 1513 indirectly affected. 
The total loss in working days was 165,020, causing an estimated loss of 
£99,346 in wages. The dispute which occurred in the engineering trade 
hiring August, and continued until November, caused the greater part 
of the losses in working days and wages during the year. Workpeople 
to the number of 1884 wore involved in this dislocation, and the loss in 
working days was 119,324, or 72 per cent, of the total loss for all disputes 
in the State during the twelve months. The refusal of the employers,to 
giant a claim for a 20 per cent , increase on existing rates of wage was the 
cause of the trouble. After the dispute had continued for three months 
certain proposals for a settlement were made by the Secretary for Labour- 
These proposals were accepted by the parties involved, and work was 
resumed. The terms of the settlement are shewn hereunder 

■ (a) The Brass workers' and Engineering Wages Boards to be 
amalgamated into one Board and a separate Board to be created for the 
unskilled men who are now under those Boards. 

t; (b) The Amalgamated Engineering and Brassworkers* Board to 
meet informally as soon as the nominations are in the hands of the 
Secretary for Labour. 

“(c) Any higher rates given by the Amalgamated Engineering and 
Brassworkers’ Board to be paid as from the date of resumption of work. 

-‘(d) The engineers and brassworkers to resume work as soon as the 
resignations and nominations in connection with the amalgamated board 
are complete, and in-the hands of the Secretary for Labour. The engineers 
to be paid on the 1918 determination rates, the brassworkers to be paid 
on the rates fixed in the determination of 1917, with the addition of is., 
per day all round . ’ 

The amalgamated Board was constituted under the designation, 
• The Engineers’ and Brassworkers’ (Skilled) Board," and early in the 
year, 1919, the Board issued a determination giving a further increase 
on the rates of wage specified in the 1918 determination of the Engineers' 
Board, which had provided for a general increase of 6s. per week on t be¬ 
rates previously existing. 


MiNisr^ 
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„ Slaughtermen at the abattoirs in the metropolitan area claimed 
increased rates of wage and a reduction in working hours during November. 
The claims were refused and a stoppage of work ensued. Negotiations 
between the parties involved resulted in a compromise. An increase of 
I Os. per week was granted and certain concessions regarding * v smoke- 
oil’* were conceded. Slaughtermen at Newport and Geelong were also 
involved in disputes over wage questions during the year. Sausage 
easing workers were granted increased rates of pay after a stoppage of 
work in November. Metalliferous miners at Daylesford and Ararat 
lost employment for lengthy periods during the year. The trouble at 
Daylesford was caused by the refusal of the management to work all 
* telescope drilling machines double-handed, while the question ot *' con¬ 
tract"* or •* day wages'" work caused the stoppage in the Ararat district. 
The latter trouble was settled by conference under the Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act. but some considerable delay occurred 
before the mines were working smoothly. 
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Tramway employees on the Hawthorn electric system stopped work 
-miring December as a protest against the dismissal of a conductor. 
Traffic was interrupted for two (lays. The dispute was settled by referring 
the matter to the Registrar of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court. 
The employee was reinstated. Work on the construction of the Fitzroy- 
Preston tram line was delayed for three weeks, on account of the refusal 
by the employers of a claim by the men for increased rates of wage. The 
trouble was settled, after negotiations, by the employers conceding 
portion of tin' men’s claims. Wheat lumpers, stackers, baggers and others 
employed on the wheat stacks at Maryborough, Bendigo, Stawell and 
Broad meadows were involved in a dispute over rates of pay during 
December. The dislocation of work continued into January, when 
work was resumed by the men on the advice of the Commonwealth 
Industrial Registrar, on the understanding that their case would be heard 
at an early date by the Court. 

(iii.) QacenshnuL —The number of stoppages of work in this State 
during the year 1918, was S4, a considerable increase on the number 
during any previous year. The loss in working days dining the twelve 
months under review is lower than that during the year 1917, but is in 
excess of the loss during 1913, 19H, 1915 and 191(1. ‘ Of the 84 dispute-, 
27 involved employee- engaged in the preparation, manufacture, and 
distribution of food and drink (Group 111.), while 23 stoppages occurred 
in the mining industry (Group VIII.). Nine dislocations are shewn as 
affecting employees engaged in pastoral and agricultural pursuits (Group 
XI!.). In the other groups the numbers of disputes are not large. 
Employees in the mining industry lost 83,775 workingdays during the year, 
while workpeople engaged in the preparation, manufacture and distri¬ 
bution of food and drink lost 46,708 days. The number of days lost by 
employees in the pastoral and agricultural industry was 42,608. the 
ma jority ol which were lost bv sugar-cane cutters. In the other industries 
the losses were comparatively slight. 

The principal disputes in this State during the year involved butchers, 
meat works employees, sugar mill workers, h 11 mongers metalliferous 
miners at Selwyri, Mt. Cuthbcrt and Cloneum r railway construction 


misr^ 
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’Sorters, sugar-cane cutters in various districts, and sewerage workers in 
the employ of the Metropolitan Water Supply and Sewerage Loarcl. 

The employees at the meat works in various districts were very un¬ 
settled during “the year. Numerous dislocations of work occurred. 
Serious disputes occurred at the Ross River and Alligator Greek works 
during November. The refusal of a demand for the reinstatement of a 
dismissed employee was the original cause of the dispute, but within ^ 
short period the trouble developed into a light over the question of the 
employment of non-union labour. The dislocation of work continued tot 
four months. The employers made application to the Industrial Aibitra 
tion Court to have the' ‘ preference” clauses of the Me® Export Industry . 
Award of March. 1918, deleted. The judgment of the Court- was to the 
effect that preference of employment was withdrawn so far as the whole 
of the works in the Northern Division were concerned. 

A dispute which occurred during May at the Ml . Elliot mine, Selwyn 
over the alleged victimisation of an employee, lasted for a month and 
caused serious losses in working days and wages .Workpeople at the MG 
Oiithbert mines were involved in serious disputes during lobiuary and 
October. The first dispute arose over the system of engaging employees, 
while the later stoppage was due to the management refusing to comply 
with a demand from the men for a change in the method of «H‘trartmg 
for supplies of firewood. Other serious dislocations affecting mrners 
occurred at the Duchess Copper Mine in the Oloncuirv district. Sououa. 
objection was taken bv the men,to the employment of a certain managei, 
W oA their request for his removal being refused, they stopped work 
The original dispute commenced in February. The matter was refmec 
to the Industrial Arbitration Court, and the decision, given m March. 

U IS mainst the employees. The trouble arose again during April, am 
operations at the mine were again suspended, and continued so until 
d inuarv HMD. In connection with this dispute, it may be men mnu 
that a 'large number of the employees obtained work at other mines and 
X»tions during the currency of the dislocation, " 

Wl . r( . implicated in a number of stoppages of woilc duimg tin bea«m. 
Various districts were affected, and the questions in depute wac daims 
for increased rates of pav and the substitution of day paV toi 

- contract ' system. The most serious dislocation occurred m tin 
Innisfail district during July, August and September. 1 his dispute was 

- r if led bv compulsory conference under the State fndustiml Act. I g 

October and November sewerage construction workers at I uAunlmm ^ 
involved in a dispute over conditions of work and wagi.. tin 

v i« settled bv reference to the State. Arbitration ( ourt, which granted an 
increase in the rates’ of wage and also concessions regarding hours of 
labour and working conditions. 

/:,. V s < 0 ,;i, litislralifi .—-The number of disputes in this State during 
1948 was S£ which »*» workpeople were invdved **$£%£ 
work in 1 ' days was 18,27«, with a consequent loss ot I0„.b. wa • 
T|,e di-doeations responsible for the greater part of the losses we.e those 

i>i wliieh i rauiwa v employees, Adelaide ; < ngine drivers hrenun and otluis 

on the East-West railway ; engine drivers and firemen employed 
onjthe - oal gantries, Port Pirie : and wharf labourers were involved. 
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The tramway dispute occurred in November, and the original cause 
of the trouble .was the failure of the men to report for duty on armistice 
day. The management of the Trust endeavoured to maintain a service, 
with the result that, the question of the employment of non-union 
labour delayed the settlement of the trouble. The matter was in dispute 
for five days, and was ultimately settled at a conference presided over by 
the State Attornev-General. 


Traffic on the Port Augusta-Kulgoorlic railway was suspended in 
October. Engine drivers, firemen and others stopped work as a protest 
against the refusal of a request that a free pass over the railway should 
be granted to the Secretary of the Association, and also to direct attention 
to general grievances. Work was resumed after a stoppage extending 
over a fortnight. 


Engine drivers and firemen engaged on the coal discharging and 
conveying plant at the Port Pirie wharf were involved in a dispute during 
August and September. The engine drivers and firemen would not work 
with the members of the Government Workers Association, but desired 
that members of the Waterside Workers Federation should be employed. 
This stoppage of the coal gantries at Port Pirie caused considerable un 
employment ;\t Broken Hill, as the mining companies were unable to 
obtain coal, which is railed from Port Pirie. The majority of the mines 
closed down for periods ranging from two to four weeks, and it is estimated 
that about 5000 workpeople were affected. 


(v.) Western Australia .—In this State 22 disputes were recorded 
during the twelve months under review. The number of workpeople 
involved was 4803, of whom 3308 were directly and 1435 indirectly 
affected. These employees lost 31,145 working days, with an estimated 
loss in wages* of £17,702. Dislocations in the mining industry and 
disputes involving employees in the railway and tramway services caused 
the greater portion of these losses. 

The principal dispute in the mining industry occurred during March, 
when employees at the mines in the Kalgoorlie district stopped work. 
Over 2000 workpeople were affected. The question ol working time on 
Saturdays was in dispute. The men claimed a clear half day on Satur¬ 
day. After negotiations, hours of work were arranged, pending final 
settlement by the Commonwealth Arbitration Court. Another mining 
dispute occurred at Boulder. A claim for Is. per day extra for vet 
work'' was refused, and a stoppage of work for three days ensued. After 
negotiations, the claim was conceded. 

Tramway employees on the Government tramways. Perth, made a 
claim during December for an increase of elevenpence per day for all 
employees. Q n the claim being refused they ceased work and the traffic 
was suspended. The dispute continued until February, 11)19. when a 
settlement was arranged. The rate of wage existing prior to the stoppage 
ot work was increased by fivepence pel* day. 

Bakers at Kalgoorlie, timber workers at the \o. 2 State Timber 
Mill, horse collar-makers at Perth, a nd coal miners at ‘ 'ollio were involved 
in dislocations which caused considerable losses in working days and wages 
during the vear. 
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4. Industrial Disputes, Classified in Industrial Groups, 191 

n the following tables particulars are given for each State and Territory, 
as well as for the Coiftinomrealth, of industrial disputes which commenced 
during the year 1918, classified according to industrial groups. Similar 
information for the year 1913 was published in Labour Report No.. 5, 
for the years 1914 and 1915 in Labour Report No. 6, for the year 1910 nr 
Labour Report No. 7. and for the year 1917. in Labour Report No. 8. 


Industrial Disputes, Classified according to Industrial Groups, 1918. 


I 


Industrial Group. 


! No. of. 
t „ J Estab- 
I NO. of; liaii- 
Dis- 1 meats; 
: putes. in- 


1 No. of Workpeople : 
Involved. 


Di- 1 Indl- 
volv'ed ; rectly ' rectly - 


| Working! 

Days . cd Lot*- 
Total. Lost, ; in Wage*- 




it. 

m. 


IV. 

vi. 

VIE. 

VOL 

IX. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIV. 


New South Wales. 

Engineering, metal works, Ac. 
Food, drink, Ac., mamifactiiriiig i 

distribution. 

Clothing, boots, etc .. 

Other manufacturing 
Building - • 

Mine 3 , quarries, Ac. 

Kailway and tramway services 
Shipping, wharf labour. Ac. 
Pastoral, agricultural, Ac. .. 
Miscellaneous. 


61 351) 1,146| 

i i 


3! 

140 

ID 1 : 18,94 O! 6,106|2 
3 127 j 68: 

12 3,556* 36, 

29 107 30 

3 140 774 


46,3311 

*3o4 


£ 

23,683 


2,72S ( 

3,643! 

532 

97,175 

1,083 

20,848 

1,075 

8,013 


163 

1,427 

2,174 

293 

68,040 

672 

10,245 

782 

5,411 


Total 


138 182124,417: 8,624; 33,041 j 181.630 ) 112,89 4 


I. 

II. 

III. 


IV. 

VI. 

vm. 

IX. 

XI. 

xi r. 

XI XL 
XIV. 


Victoria. 

Wood, sawmill, timber, Ac. 
Engineering, metal works, Ac. 
Food, drink, Ac., manufacturing t 
distribution 

Clothing, boots, etc. 

other manufacturing 
Mines, quarries, Ac. .. 

Kailway anti tramway services 
Shipping, wharf labour, Ac. 
Pastoral, agricultural, Ac. 
Domestic, hotels, Ac. 
Miscellaneous. 


1 4 

104 1,170* 711 


4' 

1,884. 


16 

119,324 


0 

71,750 


195- 

4 


5o 536) 

4 103 ; 

3 85 .. 

10 1,624 563 

3 237 7 

3 39 .. 

9 194. 30, 

I 15: .. . 

2 . 228 ' .. ; 


731 

107. 

2,1*7! 

244 

39 

224 

15 

228! 


5,087 


•■SSI 

5,364. 

27,387 


2,020 

192 

3,072 

75 

1,5041 


3,657 

139 

3,207 

15,730 

1,046 

102 

2,920 

22 

764 


Total 


,j 3 ; 190 4,235* L513 5,748j 165,020} 99,34 


u. 

ill. 


vr. 

vii. 

vm. 

IX. 

X. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 


Queensland. 

E i itrf nee ring, metal work-;, cl c. • • 

Food, drink, etc., manufacturing and 

Other manufacturing 
Building • • 

Mines, quarries, Ac. . • 

Kailway and tramway services 
Other land transport 
Pastoral, agricultural, Ac. 

Domestic, hotels, Ac. 

Miscellaneous. 


6 

6 

23 


1 

3 

70 

16 

227 

3,202. 

1.172 


162 

2 


118! 

27 

27 

3,835 

523 

”•_> 

101 

50 

10 

60 


407 

1*2*2 

* 43; 

2 

47 


5 

176 

"42, 


86 | 

4,374 


1,399 1,073 




151 

60' 

21S; 


46,708! 

684 

3.030. 


1,6 , 
180 
42,608 
411, 
3,420 


if 

1,120 

88 

28,920 

120 

2,756 


Total 


696! 3,808 1.875, 10,678, 188,883] 131,142 


South Australia. 

IT. Engineering, metal works. Ac • • 

Ol Fond, drink, etc., manufacturing and 

•' distribution. 

VI. Other manufacturing .. 

TX. i tii i I wav and tramway services 
XT. Shipping, wliarf labour. Ac. 

\il. Pastoral, agricultural. Ac. 

. 


10 


loi 


1,210 


720 


Total 


8 

. 


75 

16. 

981 

409 

62 

73 


7 5: 

16 

1,360* 

•85 

73. 


75’ 

80 

10.32G! 

5 ’IS 

904 


36 

42 

0,167 

2,048 

183 

.424 


1,576' 429. 2,005' 18,276* 10,5E- 
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ustrial Disputes, Classified according to Industrial Groups, 1918— cont:nm 



No. of 


No. of 
eatab- 


No. op Workpeople 
Involved. 


No. of 


Estimut- 


1NDU9TRIAL GROUP. 


Western Australia 
1. Wood, sawmill, timber, etc... 

TIT Food, drink, at., manufacturing and 
distribution .. 

Vj . Other manufacturing 
VIII. Alines, quarries, Arc. 

IX. Hallway and tramway services 

XII. Pastoral, agricultural, Arc. 

XIV. Miscellaneous 

Total ' , . .. .. 

Tasmania 

VI. Other nmnufactnring 

Total . 

Northern Territory. 

VI.I. FuUding .. . 

XI. Shipping, wharf labour, Ac. 

XIV. Miscellaneous.. 

Total . 


r>»«: 1 0311- ...: 

! ment3 

putes. j n _ pj. ImU . i 

jvolved recti y.; rectly.; oc<u * 

edLoss 
in Wane* 



| 

i 


| 

£ 

1 3i 

3 

70! 

102! 

268 

2,21o! 

1.206 

J 

13 

30 


30 

1.830 

1.120 

l 

5 

12 


12 

01*0 

35(i 

0 

18 

2.500 

l‘,130 

3.740 

10,956' 

0.001 

• 

5 

375 

20 

305 

12,213 

0,010 

F,0‘J5 

3 

3 

227 

10, 

237 

i,m 

3; 

0 

32 ; 

24 

100 


777 

22 

56 

s° 

i 

1,435 

4,803 

31,145 

17,722 

1 

1 

1 

42} 

.. 

42 

462 

2511 

1 

1 

«i 

• • . 

42 

402 

25D 

1 

1 

J0 


10 

to 

40 

1 

1 

02' 

’ io 

7 ., 

108- 

105 

V 


40; 

40 

2 SO; 

250 

: :, l 

4 

112 

10 

122 

428 

306 


I. 

II. 


I 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 


All States. 

Wood, sawmill, timber, Ae. 
Engineering, inetal works, Ac. 
Food, drink. Ac., manufacturing and 
distribution 
Clothing, boots, etc. .. 
other manufacturing 

Building . 

Minos, quarries, Ac. 

Kail way and tramway services 
() tiler land transport 
Sliippiug, wharf labour, Ac. 

Pastoral, agricultural, Ac. 

Domestic, hdteu, Ac. 

Miscellaneous . 

Total . 



2DA 1,1 '4 42.553j 13,880 50,4301 580,353 


Any comparison as to the frequency of industrial disputes in classi¬ 
fied industries can only be reasonably made after omitting those which 
are recorded for mining, quarrying, etc. ((Iroup A 111 ). For the year 
*913 the proportion of disputes in those industries represented practically 
per cent, of the total number recorded. During the year 191 4 this 
proportion rose to 55 per cent., and during 191.5 to 57 percent. In 19D>. 
191 and 101S. however, the proportion of disputes in (iroup \ 111. 
showed a decrease, the figures representing ‘17. 45 and 45 per cent, ot the 
total number of dispute's during the respective years. In considering- 
fhis preponderating influence, attention has frequently been drawn to 
l he considerable proportion contributed hv the coal mining industr\ in. 
\ew South Wales. In making any eouquirison as to tlie number of 
disputes in this industrial class in each State, it should be observed that 
the number of workers engaged in the mining industry, is very much 
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tssv-in New South Wales than in any of the other States. The number 
disputes recorded are, however, in excess of a similar proportion. 
Of the 135 dislocations of work which involved employees in the mining 
industry during the year 1918, 97 occurred in New South Wales, 9 in 
Victoria, 23 in Queensland, and 6 in Western Australia. 


In Labour Bulletin No. 9, Section XIV-, " Prohibition ot Strikes 
and Lock-outs in Australia.' - the prevalence of industrial disputes in 
the mining industry was investigated, videpp. 103-4. Comparisons were 
made of the number of disputes and working days lost (for the >eais 1913 
and 1914 combined) in three main industrial groups, viz., manufacturing 
mining, and all other industries, in each State and all States, both as to 
actual or absolute results and relative average annual results computed 
on a comparable basis (per 100,000 employees) based on the number of 
workers in each group. The presence of the abnormal figmesfoi 1314, 
due to the protracted dispute in the northern colliery district of Ni v South 
Wales, renders any comparison between the results for that and an >, ° , lt ‘ r 
single, year somewhat indefinite, hence the combination {oi absoMe 
results of the figures for that year with those for the year 1913. I he 
result of that investigation was repeated in Report Ao. 6. togethei with 
similarly computed results for the years 1914 and 1915 combined, bur her 
investigation on these lines has not been continued, as the figures foi the 
years 1910 and 1917 also include particulars of abnormal disputes which 
debar useful comparisons. 


Of the total number of working days lost and the estimated total 
loss in wages due to disputes which commenced during the year Wl», 
38 ner cent, and 40 per cent, respectively were due to stoppages which 
involved employees in the mining and quarrying industries (Group 
VIII.), as compared with 29 per cent, and 36 per cent, during the year 
1917. 


Engineers and employees in the metal working trades (Group II.) 
lost 168,167 working days, with a consequent loss of £9i,22o m wages 
during the year 1918. These losses represent 29 and 26 per cent of the 
total losses in working days and wages during the penod Ii C oup • 
(Food. Drink, etc.) 36 disputes were recorded. The total numbei ot 
workpeople involved was 5276, and the working days last numbered 
54,014. The estimated loss in wages to these employees was 140,7o9. 
The principal dispute in the engineering trade (Group II.) o®ut«d m 
Victoria, and the greater part of the losses recorded in Group III. (Foo l, 
Drink, etc.) was caused by numerous stoppages at the meat works m 
Queensland. The number'of workpeople who were involvedl in disputes 
in this special class in Queensland during the year was 4374, whole the 
losses in working days and wages were 46 , 708 , and £35,783, being 86 ami 
88 per cent- of the total losses recorded in the group for the Commonwealth. 
Employees engaged in pastoral and agricultural pursuits (Group XII.) 
were involved in 24 disputes, which caused a loss ot 49,539 working days, 
and an estimated loss of wages of £33 870. The occupations of the 
workpeople implicated in most of these, stoppages were wheat stackers 
and baggers. Persons engaged in railway and tramway services (Group 
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^■vr.ost 27,310 days owing to 16 stoppages of work, while wharf laboim 
tnd other employees in the shipping industry (Group XT.) were involved 
in 14 disputes, causing a loss of 26,504 working days. In the other 
groups the number of disputes and losses were not heavy. 


5. Duration o£ Industrial Disputes.—’ The duration of each industrial 
dispute involving a loss of work, i.c., the period which expires between 
the cessation and resumption of work. Is for statistical purposes computed 
in working days, exclusive of Sundays and holidays, except in those cases 
where the establishment involved carries on a continuous process 
Metal Smelting and Cement Manufacture). For the purpose of tabulating 
comparative results as to the number of disputes, workpeople involved 
{directly and indirectly) and the consequent loss of working time and 
wages, the particulars relating to each dispute- are classified according to 
varying periods over which the dispute remained unsettled. The following 
limitations of time have been adopted (a) One day or less ; (b) two days 
and more than one duv : (c) three days and more than two da\ s , (a) over 
three days and under six days (the latter considered as constituting one 
week): (e) one week and under two weeks ; (/) two weeks and under four 
weeks : (g) four weeks and under eight weeks ; and (h) eight weeks and 
over.. 

Where a settlement of a dispute is reached and all the workpeople 
involved return to work at the same time, the duration of the dispute is 
readily determined. In other disputes (mainly those extending over 
long periods) varying conditions arise which tend to complicate the 
situation, such as (a) a proportion of the workpeople involved obtaining 
other employment ; (b) a certain number of other workpeople being 
temporarily employed ; and (c) the establishment involved in the dispute 
being closed down indefinitely and work abandoned. In such cases the 
dispute is considered to have terminated and its duration determined, 
either when a sufficient number of other workpeople have been engaged 
to enable the establishment to be carried on (substantially as before the 
dispute), or when evidence is obtained that the establishment has been 
closed down indefinitely and work abandoned. Anomalous positions 
have been reached in some instances. In one case a dispute remained 
technically in existence so far as the workpeople were concerned, e\ en 
after the establishment had been closed down and work therein a banc oueu. 
In another, a dispute was considered by the workpeople to be still in 
existence, notwithstanding that their places had been idled and the 
establishment had resumed operations. 


(i.) Duration of Industrial Q is puts* in Commonwealth, 101&1918.— 
In the following table comparative particulars are given with respect to 
the number of disputes, workpeople directly and indirectly involved, 
working days lost, and estimated amount of loss in wages respectively, 
consequent upon the cessations of work, which were recorded for the 
Commonwealth during the years 1913, 1911, 19l*>. 1916, 1917 and lids, 
classified under the adopted limit* of duration 
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Duration of Industrial Disputes in the Commonwealth, 1913-1918. 


Total 

E « l 


8,16S 

13.744 

19.452 

35.293 

20,73:: 

8,986 

9,404 

17,072 

12 . 2 .',:: 

14,274 

2,946 

7,500- 

7,072 

23,612 

9,442 



287,739 
551,228 

1,678,930 I SSfjSl, 

4,599,658 2,594,808 

580.853 I 372,834 


It will be seen from the tables shewing the duration of industrial 


disputes, that for the past six years disputes lasting for one day or less 
were the most frequent. In 1013 the first year for which particulars wen 
collected, stoppages of one day or less represented 32 per cent, of the total 
number, while they equalled in 1914, 35 per cent.; in 191;>, 41 per cent, ; 
in 1016, 31 per cent. : in 1017, 36 per cent, ; and in 1018. 25 per cent. 
Disputes which terminated in less than one week represented 62 per cent, 
of the total number in 1013 : 71 per cent, in 1014 ; 70 per cent, in 1015 : 
67 per cent, in 1916 ; 61 per cent, in 1917 ; and 60 per cent, in 1918. 
The disputes which continued for four weeks or over were responsible 
for the greater part of the losses in working days and wages m each of the 
years for which particulars have been recorded. 


Disputes lasting over four weeks in 1017 represented 17 per cent, of 
the total number recorded, were responsible for 92 per cent, of the total 
number of working days lost, and were the cause of 01 per cent, of the 
estimated loss in wages during that year. The corresponding percentages 
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^ he year 1918 are 13 per cent, of the total number of disputes, 67 per 
cent, of the total loss in working days, and 64 per cent, of the loss in wages. 
During the year 1918 seventeen disputes continued for a period of eight 
weeks or over, causing a loss of 218,169 working days, and an estimated 
loss in wages of £131,010. These figures shew a marked decrease, as 
compared with those for the two preceding years, when the figures were 
exceptionally large, owing to the two abnormal disputes previously 
mentioned as having occurred during 1916 and 1917" 

(ii.) Duration of Industrial Disputes in each State and Territory .— 
In the following tables particulars are given for each State and Territory 
of the number of disputes which commenced during the year 1918, and 
relative information, classified according to the adopted limits of duration. 
Comparative particulars for the year 1913 were published in Labour 
Report No. 5, for the years 1914 and 1915 in Labour Report No. 6, for 
the year 1916 in Labour Report No. 7, and for the year 1917, in Labour 
Report No. 8. 

Duration of Industrial Disputes in each State and Territory, 1918. 


Limits of Duration. 


I N.S.W. ! Vic. 1 Q’lanci. S.A. | W.A. Tas. N.T. j 


C’wlth. 


NO. OF DISPUTES. 


1 day and less 

59* 


ll! 

3i 

1 



7* 

2 days and more than 1 day 

o 2 

7 1 

J 

l! 

2j 


1; 

4!> 

3 days and more than 2 days 

~9 

is 

111 


5 



83 

Over ;; days & less than 1 wk 

11 

4 

iO, 

2 

3! 

* • 

' h 

3.1 

1 week and less than 2 weeks 

17 

4| 

14 

4 

4 

1, 

l| 

B 

2 weeks and less than 4 weeks 

8> 

6 

i;» 

4 

2 



3.1 

4 weeks and loss than 8 weeks 

8' 


12 ! 

h 

-• 



2.5 • 

8 weeks and over 

4, 

4 

4 ; 

1 

2 | 

3 



17 

Total . 

138 [ 

33 l 

84 l 

17 i 

22 

i| 

3 I 

298 


'NO. OF WORKPEOPLE AFFECTED. 


1 day and leas 

2 days and more than 1 day 

' 3 days and more*than 2 days 
Over 3 days & leas than 1 wk 


•4 weoks and loss than 8 weeks 
8 weeks and over 


Total 


14,566 


801 

117 

112 


*• 

15,596 

8,690 

939 

1,547 

,;o 

• • 

156 


72 

11,434 

1,693 

358 

1,850 

3,641. 



7,542 

1 418 

354 

558 

73] 

89! 

. 

’ ’ 10 

2,502 

3,239 

1,306 

1,438 

1,110 

355 

" 42 ! 

, 40 j 

7,580 

706 

709 

2,017 

587 

138 


4,217 

2,277 


2,088 

25 

2471 



4,987 

392 

2^082 

870 

63 

65| 


1! i 

2 981- 

| 33,041 

5,748 

10,678 

2,005 

4,8031 

42 

122i 

i 

50,439 


NO. OF WORKING DAYS LOST. 


1 day and less 

2 dayj and more than 1 day 

3 daya anti more than 2 days 
Over 3 daya<fe lean than 1 wk 

1 week and le88 than 2 weeks 1 

2 weeks and less than 4 weeks : 

4 weeks and less than 8 vreeks • 

3 weeks and over .. 


Total 


, 14,234 


801 

117| 



15,264 

, 15,770 

1,557 

2,939 

601 

312 .. | 

* 108; 

20,746 

4,879 

993 

5,548 


10,622 


22,01- 

! 0,296 

1,706 

2,247 

365 

886 i . . 1 

4oi 

n 100 

• 26,275 

11,217 

12,897 

6,941! 

2,895! 462 

280j 

60,967 

; 9,480 

11 447 

33,297 

6.214 

2,216 

62,654 

83,582 


' 74,222 

825 

11,282 .. • 

’• 1 

169,911 

| 21,123 

138,040 

61,932 

3,754 

3,320. .. | 


218 169 

j IS 1,639 

165,020 

183 883 

18,276 

31,145; 462; 

428 

580,850* 


ESTIMATED LOSS IN WAGES. 


1 day and less 

2- days and more than 1 day 

3 days and more than 2 days 
Over 3 days A leas th m 1 wk 
} week and less thau 2 weeks 

2 weeks and less than 4 weeks 

4 weeks and less than 8 weeks 
•8 weeks and over 


Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 1 

£ 

. 

I 

£ 

11,581 


636] 

63 

84 . . i 


12,864 

10,798 

'790 

2,820 

40 

206, .. 

*io5’, 

14,274 

2,860 

552 

3,731] 


6,475 .. 

• • ! 

13,613 

4,465 

1,266 

1,491 

*204 

231; .. 1 

40| 

7,697 

19,036 

7,502 

0,835 

4,039 

1,002 250 

250 

42,514 

6,936 

7,550 

24,245 

3.739 

1,180 

43,70A 

46,308 


54,295 

400 

0,094 .. . 


107,157 

10,860 

81,680 

34,580 

1,970 

1,020* .. j 

’ * 1 

181 01U 

112 894 

99,340 

131,142! 

10,515 

, 17,702| 250i 

395j 

1 

• 372,334 
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^ x —) Duration of Industrial Disputes in classified Industrial Groups. 
The foregoing particulars for the year 1918 are further analysed in the 
following tables, in so far as they relate to the industrial groups of in¬ 
dustries. 


<SL 


Industrial Disputes Commenced during the Year 1918, according to Duration, 
Classified in Industrial Groups. 
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NO. OF DISPUTES. 


1. 

H. 

111 . 

IV. 

VI. 

VIZ. 

YUI. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIIL 

XIV. 


Wood, sawmill, timber. Ac. 
Engineering, metal works, Ac. 
Food, drink, tobacco, Ac. 
Clothing, hat?, boots, etc. .. 
Other manufacturing 
Building 

Mines, quarries, Ac. 

Kailway A tramway services 
Other land transport 
Shipping, wharf labour, Ac. 
Pastoral, agricultural, Ac. 
Domestic, hotels, Ac 
Miscellaneous 


All Groups 
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NO. OF WORKPEOPLE INVOLVED. 


Engineering, metal works, Ac. 
Food, drintc, tobacco, Ac. 


I. Wood, sawmill, timber. Ac. 

II.- * - * 

HI. 

IV. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

JX. 


XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 


Clothing, hats, l>oot.-<. etc 
Other manufacturing 

Building . 

Mined, quarries, Ac. 
Railway A trainway services 
Other land transport 
Shipping, wharf labour, Ac. 
Pastoral, agricultural. Ac. 
Domestic, hotels, Ac. 
Miscellaneous 


all Groups 



isel 


4 


112 

.. i 

l 

272 


14 

* 139 

34 

209 


1,1H7| 

l’,801 

3,477 

727 

1,463 

483 

378 

794 

1*185 

15 

220 

'•,270 

150 
395 
108 

14 

12 

51 

447 

283 

35 

55 

so 

’*72 

176 

’*29 

’ 26| 

47 

80 

4 

14,005 

0,180 

5,832 

1,482 

3,583 

1,527 

2.080 

' 364 

35,149 
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157 

1.038 

059 

217 


3,202 

*80 

1 3.302 

00 

24 


‘286 

’ 83 

' *57l 

‘353 

GO 

4,185 


91 

54 

' i 35 

353 

509 

836 


! ,978 




26 


30 



62 

11 

i 25 

8 

110 

1 1,019 

77 

IM ; 

17 

1,580 

15,596 

11,434 

7,542 

2,502 

! 

4,217 

4.637, 

2.981 

56.439 


NO. OF WORKING DAYS LOST. 


I. 

11. 

111 . 

IV 

VI. 

Vil. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XU. 

XIII. 

XIV. 


Wood, sawmill, timber, Ac. 
Engineering, inetal works, Ac. 
Food, drink, tobacco, Ac. 
Clothing, hats, boots, etc. .. 
Other manufacturing 

Building . 

Mines, quarries, Ac. 

Railway A tramway ter vices 
Other land traueport 
Shipping, wharf labour, Ac. 
Pastoral, agricultural, Ac. 
Domestic, hotels, Ac. 
Miscellaneous 
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37 

2V1, 
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14,0-13 
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28 
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24 
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120534 
21,026 
2,538 
8.153 
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E250; .. : 1,051, . 

3*08M%a82 07,ISO' 47.1)7(1 
6,432! 11.2X2' 


J. 


2,017! 1,018; 2,3*211117 064 
2,885 9,398 30,244 
• • ! 3581 .. 

7,1228, 1,252; 5,581 ,884 


),967| 62,65-4 180911 218160 580353 
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14,014 

3.047 
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(>. Causes of Industrial Disputes.—The object which is alleged (by 
the employers and on behalf of the employees) to have been the cause of a 
stoppage of work does not in every instance agree in detail. In such 
instances additional information is sought to verify or support the con¬ 
tention on either side. On occasions the alleged object is of a twofold 
character, in which case the claim, which is fully or partially satisfied, and 
results in a resumption of work, is taken to be the principal cause of -the 
dispute. For the purpose of classification these causes (or objects) of 
industrial disputes are grouped under seven main headings, viz. : (1) 

Wages ; (2) Hours of Labour ; (3) Employment of Particular Classes or 
Persons ; (4) Working Conditions ; (5) Trade Unionism ; (6) Sympathy ; 
and (7) Other Causes'. The first five mentioned groups are subdivided in 
the following manner to meet varying phases of demands made under 
each of the main headings :— 


Classification of Causes of Industrial Disputes. 

(d) Against employment of cer¬ 
tain officials. 

(e) Other questions concerning 
employment. 


1. Wages. 

(а) For increase. 

(б) Against decrease. 

(c) System of payment. 

(d) Readjustment of rates. 

(e) Other wage questions. 

2. Hours of Labour. 

(a) For reduction. 

(b) Other questions concerning 

hours. 

3 Employment of Particula r ('lasses 
or Persotis. 

(а) Employment of women in¬ 

stead of men. 

(б) Employment of apprentices 
(r) For reinstatement of dis¬ 
charged employees. 


4. Working Conditions and Disci¬ 
pline 

(а) For change. 

(б) Against change, 

(c) Other. 

5 Trade Unionism . 

(a) For closed shop—-Employ¬ 

ment of non-unionists. 

(b) Other union questions. 

6. Sympathy . 

7. Other Causes .* 


(i.) (James of Industrial Disputes in the Commonwealth, 1913-1918.— 
In the following tables particulars are given with respect to the number of 
disputes, total number of workpeople involved and number of working 
days lost throughout the Commonwealth during the six years, 1913 to 
S91S. classified according to causes ;—. 


* ** Other causes” has been adopted to meet various Beta of circumstances, which mainly arise in 
connection with stoppages which are not concerted movement*, and include among o^h'rs the follow¬ 
ing:—(a) During the course of a meeting of miners, the wheelers return their hors; ^ to the stables 
and leave the colliery ; (6) disputes (not ucccssarUv comiet t<*d with industrial matters that thaeniployer 
can control) arise between wheelers and clippers or any two seta of workers, and sufficient workman 
a to not available to work the mine to its full capacity ; (e' workmen abstain from work to attend t he 
Police Court, to hear prosecutions against certain other employees: ^ (■/) to witness some amusement; 
or ie) for other reasons which are subsequently ruled by the officials>of the union to be either im¬ 
practicable o" against former decisions. 
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Industrial Disputes. 

Causes of Industrial Disputes in the Commonwealth, 1913-1918. 


Causes of Dispute*. 

1913. 1914. 

1 

1915. 

1916. 

j 1917. 

I 1918. 

NUMBER OF DISPUTES. 




I. Wages— 

(a) For increase 

42 : 50 

i .. 



• 

(ft) Against decrease .. 

1 4 3 

31 67 

3 1 

! i'n 

i 125 i 

53 

04 

(c) Other wage questions .. 
2. Hours of Labour— 

(a) For reduction 

10 

46 

96 

1 

69 

4- 

69 

, (ft) Other disputes re hours 
•>. Trades UnioniBm- 

(a) Against employment of non* 
unionists .. .. i 

7 13 

8 j •> 

«• 

! 1 1 

8 

t 

ii 

(ft) Other union questions .. 

r. Employment of particular Classes 

? i 1,5 | 

5 i JL ! 

« 

14 

8 

26 
• 32 

19 

or Persons .. 

• Working Conditions 

44 i 83 ! 

51 ?•' ! 

8 : 

83 

90 : 

02 

U Sympathetic 

5 , • q, j 

90 

8jt 

34 

< ether Causes 

8 ' 21 | 

2? ! 

20 

44 

57 

25 

l 

6 

Total . 


358 i 

508 

44 1 

298 


XUMBER OP WORKPEOPLE INVOLVED. 


l. Wages— 




-- 


j-’ 

(»■) For increase 
(ft) Against decrease 

8,633 
i 56’: 

7,362 

534 

18,783 1 

1 113 { 

30,193 ' 

1 (irj j 

7,133 

7,095 

(c) Other wage question* .. 

Hoars of Labour— 

7.100 

, 

15,243 

11,*990 ; 

23.507 i 

! 8,891 

1 57 

| 12,737 

(а) For reduetfon 

(б) Other disputes re hours 

Trades Unionism— 

; iso 

i ■• 8io j 

220 

3,237 

896 1 
2,643 

24,481 

m ! 

• j 

1,004 

2,576 

26 

4,214 

(a) Against employment of non- 







unionists . 

(ft) Other union questions .. 

• Employment of particular Classes 

5,370 J 

11 

5,807 

1,593 

3,873 ! 
3,739 

1,178 
1,167 1 

6,182 

17,320 

710 

0,073 

or Persons . 

Working Conditions 

Sympathetic . 

Other Causes 

11,370 ! 
10,785 
947 : 
1,756 | 

14,863 

17,053 
675 
4,462 

13,844 
16,114 ! 

950 : 
7,347 | 

15,910 : 
20,516 
1,101 • 
47,010 

15,445 
10,021 , 
76,076 
10,296 

14,576 

7,757 

200 

2,394 

Total 

50*283 | 

71,049 

81,292 

170.683 

173,970 

56,439 


NUMBER OF WORK IN f DAYS LOST. 


Wages 

(a) Fur increase 
(ft) Against det-rease 
(c) Other wage questions 
Hours o! Labour¬ 
er*) For rednetion 
(ft) Other disputes re hours 
Trades Unionism- 
(n) Against employment of non 
unionists .. 

(ft) Other union questions .. 

Employment of particular Classes 

or Persons. 

Working Conditions 

Sympathetic . 

Other Causes . 

Total . 


100, 

o, 


,060 
',438 I 
j,i H;» ; 

1.774 t 

i,l 1 l 


90, 

32 

J«9, 


,451 
,965 
,817 : 

>,'240 1 
5,855 1 


190, 

12 , 

13 :’., 


91 

32 

191, 

73, 

24,1 


002 
,388 ! 

,723 

562 

,066 

,212 


1,720 
>,968 | 

1,367 ; 
1,289 ! 

^568 


,645 

,555 

,606 

836 

1,374 


.145 

’,434 

‘.862 

1,322 

>,004 

,442 


623.528 ! 1,090,395 583,2 


592,625 
6,192 . 
1 13,218 ; 

583,052 

1.598 


48,881 

10,276 

70,152 
81,511 ; 
75.447 
65,648 


56,083 

225,OHO 

78,016 
'62,560 ; 


87.600 

572.919 

47,297 
211,971 
;,239.798 
18,262 


198,323 

316 

97,561 

312 

20,551 


21,89 

24,34 

113,466 

93,468 

7,20o 

3.421 


1,678,930 4,590,658 580,65 


It will be observed from the above table that the main causes of 
industrial disputes are " Wage" questions, “ Working Conditions" and 
Employment of Particular Classes or Persons." In each „f the ««- 
> cars, 1913-1918, the number of dislocations concerning wages exceeded 
hose caused by any other question. In 1913 the number of stommms 
■ J . rer questions reprcsentr-d 37 tier cent, of the total number jJL, 
bat year, as compared with 36 per cent, in 1914 ; 36 per cent in ioi k • 
4i > »*r cen > in 1916 ; 28 per cent. in 1917 : and 43 per cent Tn Vi®’ 
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___ajority of the disputes classified under the heading, “ Employment 

of Particular Glasses or Persons, are stoppages of work for the purpose of 
protesting against the dismissal of certain employees, whom their fellou - 
workers consider have been unfairly treated or victimised. This class of 
dispute occurs very frequently in the coal mining industry. The number 
of disputes over Trade Union” questions, and ’* Hours of Labour have 
represented a fairly uniform proportion of the total number of dispute* 
during the years under review. " Sympathetic disputes were numeroiis 
during the years 1916 and 1917. The figures for the latter year were 
abnormal in comparison with the other periods. It may be mentioned, 
however, that the disputes which arose during that year in connection 
with the “ time-card system” dispute were responsible for the increase 
in the number. 


(ii.) Causes of Industrial Disputes in each Slate and 1 erritory , 1918.— 
In the following tables particulars in respect of the number of industrial 
disputes recorded for the year 1918, the number of workpeople involved, 
and the number of working days lost are classified (under the adopted 
* classification of causes) for each State and Territory in the Common¬ 
wealth. 

Causes of Industrial Disputes in each State and Territory, 1918. 


Causes of Disputes. N.S.W. 

Vic. ! < 

Q’land. S.A. IV. 

A. 

Tas. N.T. 

C’wlth. 


NO. OF 

DISPUTES. 




1 Wages— 

(a) For increase 

12 

9 | 

17 


H 

3 

54 

4 

(i) ARainstdecrea.se 



3 • 


1 

.. 1 

(c) Other wage questions 

35 

2 

23 

2 

0 

• • 1 ; 


2. Hours of Labour- 








fa) For reduction 
(£>) Other disputes rt 





3 

1 

.. | ... 

j 

1 

11 

hours .. 

6 

3 

1 



Trade Unionism- 








fa) Against employment 







.. 

of non-unionists 

2 i 

2 j 

3 : 




* 

f b) Other union questions 

12 j 


3 : 

"4 


, • • | 

19 

4. Employment of particular 
classes or persons 
• r *. Working conditions 

40 

13 

30 

3 

4 

1 1 1 

92 

34 

1 

24 

4 

4 ! 

1 

1 

. . ; . . j 

6. Sympathetic 

1 


’' 



1 

7. Other causes 

6 

•* 1 





• 

Total. 

- 13S 


.84 j 

17 

22; 

d *j 

29S 

NO. 

OF 

WORKPEOPLE 

INVOLVED. 



1. Wage*— * 

(a) For increase 

1,185 

2,909 

1 

2,174 

172 

615 

.. i 40 

7,095 

57 

12,737 

(6) Against decrease 
(c) ()t her wage quest ions 

7,372 

)’,ilo 

52 

2,915' 

*301; 

902 

*72 

2 Hours of Labour— 



1 


26 


26 

(a) For reduction 



.. 1 



(6) Other disputes rc 
hours 

1,581 

107 

23 


2,443 

I ! 

4,214 

3. Trade Unionism— 








(a) Against employment 

231 


222! 




710 

oi non-unionists 

! 2d«j 

3,382' 



(6) Other union questions 

5,11£ 

1 " 

193 j 



6,673 

4 b Employment of particular 
classes or persons 

7,91^ 

5 1,151 

4,555 

158* 

722 

I 42 10 

11,070 
7,757 
8 "» 
2,39 l 

». Working conditions 

7,02t 

>1 151 

544 

12 

0\i| • « « • 

♦1. Sympathetic 

7 Other causes 

sex 

2,39* 

‘j :: 





Total . 

33,04; 

tj 5,7D 

) 10,678| 

2,005 

4,803 

;| 4*2 122 

58,439 
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NO. OF WORKING DAYS LOST. 


1. Wages— 

(a) For increase 

(b) Against decreaso .. 

(c) Other wage questions 
f. Honrs of Labour— 

(a) For reduction 

(b) Other disputes re 

hours 

3. Trade Unionism — 

(а) Against employment 
of non-unionists 

(б) Other union questions 
•1. Employment of particular 

classes or persons 

5. Working conditions 

6 . Sympathetic 

7. Other causes 


22,571 

21*926 

9,870 


893 

12,687 

18,546 
81 ,">19 
7,200 
3,421 


Total . 181,639 165,020 183,883 18,27G 


129,063 

13*850 

3,11G 

1,715 


7.493 

10,283 


26,913 

1(50 

52,765 


10,286 

669 


82,290 

1,504 


2,673 

1,957 


10,985 

2,649 

12 


16,823’ 

150 

4,455 

312 

7,329 


1,986 

90 


31,145 


280 

‘ios 


198,323 
816 
97,50 L 

312 

20,551 


21,894 
24,341 

113,466 

93,468 

7,20<> 

3,421 


580,853 


Of the total number of disputes (298) which commenced during the 
year 1918, “ Wage” questions were responsible for 127, of which number 
54 were claims by the employees for increases. Ninety-two disputes 
occurred over the Employment of Particular Classes or Persons,” while 
34 arose over “ Working Conditions.” “ Trade Union” matters were 
the cause of 26 stoppages of work, and 12 dislocations occurred over 
“ Hours of Labour.” Only one dispute was classified under the heading 
“ Sympathetic” during the year. 


i. Results of Industrial Disputes.—The terms or conditions (as 
l>etween the parties involved in an industrial dispute) upon which a 
resumption of work is agreed, are taken as the basis of the result of the 
dispute. These terms or conditions when analysed in comparison with 
the alleged cause of the stoppage invariably come within one or other of 
the following four definitions, viz. :— 

(a) In favour of workpeople. 

(b) In favour of employer. 

(c) Compromise. 

(d) Indefinite. v 


Disputes are considered to result (a) In favour of workpeople, 
when the employees succeed in enforcing compliance with all their de¬ 
mands or are substantially successful in obtaining their principal object, 
or in resisting a demand made by their employers ; (b) In favour of 
employer , when the demands of the employees are not conceded or when 
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c employer or employers are substantially successful in enforcing a 
demand ; (c) Compromise , when the employees are successful in enforcing 
compliance with a part of their demands or of resisting substantially 
full compliance with the demands of their employer or employers ; 
(d) Indefinite, in other eases, such, for example, as those in which em¬ 
ployees stop work owing to some misconception regarding the terms of an 
award,.determination, or agreement, and work is resumed as usual on the 
matters in dispute being explained, or in cases where a dispute arises in 
connection with certain work which is, however, abandoned, even though 
the employees return to the same establishment to be employed on other 
work. The results of “ Sympathetic” disputes, in which a body of 
workers cease work with the object of assisting another body of workers in 
obtaining compliance with some concrete demand, are generally “ In¬ 
definite,” except when the stoppage is entered upon partially to enforce a 
demand in which they might ultimately bene 11 


(i.) liesults of Industrial Disputes, Common wealth, 1913-1918. The 
following table shews the number of disputes, number of workpeople in¬ 
volved, and the number of working days lost in disputes throughout the 
Commonwealth during the six years 1913-1918, classified according to 
results : - 


Industrial Disputes classified according to Results, Commonwealth, 1913-1918. 


V EAR 

No. oi Disputes. 

Number of 
Involved in 

W OHKPEOI’LK 
' Disputes. 

Total No. of Working Days 
Lost by Disputes. 

; In Favour of 
Workpeople. 

la Favour of 
Employer. 

Compromise. 

i Indefinite. 

j l 

| In Favour of 
Workpeople. 

In Favour of 
Employer. 

. 1 

1 ! * 

I I | 

£ 1 ^ 

O j 

O © 

2 c- 
2 a 
rj -- 

jo. 1 V 

\ It 1 

.a Jr e. 

i| 

S 

c 

CJ 

o 

*3 

| 

ma 

67 

64 

66 

11 

10,914 ! 

12,211 

24,826 I 2,832 

59,823 

104,654 438,014 

26,037 

1914 

118 

98 

110 | 

11 

2i,22t ; 

18,242 

30,396 1 1,187 

129,995 ! 

' 119,819 829,205 

11,316 

191 r> 

190 

78 

08 , 

60 

14,140 

15,327 

14,860 i 0.965 

245,625 

155,659 151,544 

30,897 

1910 

22:; 

178 

84 ! 

23 

70,588 ! 

30,070 

23,296 i 40,129 

880,010 

253,084, 476,302 

63,534 

1017 

147 

188 

100 j 

9 

24,331 | 

119,589 

22,310 1 7,740 

! 103,267 

1,2 

9,307 

1918 

92 

100 

93 

13 

13,780 ! 

15,998 

23.739 2,922 1 

! 101,207 

177,223 280,045 

22,378 


\ 

It will be seen from the above table that, during the years 1913, 1914, 
1915 and 1916 the disputes resulting in favour of workpeople exceeded 
those resulting in favour of employers During 1917 and in 1918, however, 
the position was reversed. A considerable number of disputes in each 
year resulted in a. compromise, while certain disputes resulted in such a 
manner that they could not be definitely classed under any heading other 
than “Indefinite.” The majority of these disputes are of short duration. 

(ii.) Industrial Disputes in ('ommonunalth , classified according to 
Causes avd Results , 1918.—The following table shews the number of 
disputes, number of workpeople involved, and the total number of 
waking days lost in disputes which commenced in a State or Territory 
of the Commonwealth during the year &91K classified according to 
principal cause and result:— 
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Industrial Disputes, Classified ac 2 ording to Causes and Results, Commonwealth, 1918 


Cause. 


No. of Disputes. 


I 0{J| o 

i|l | 

PH 1 


Wages— 

(a) For increase 

(b) Against de¬ 

crease 

(c) Other wage j 

questions ..| 
Honrs of Labour— 
(a) For reduction ; 
{ b ) Other disputes 
re hours .. 
Trade Unionism— 

(а) Against em¬ 
ployment of 
non-unionists 

(б) Other union 
questions 

Employment of par¬ 
ticular Classes or i 
Persons 

Working Conditions 
Sympathetic 
Other Causes 

Total 


1 

i J 

21 ; 

3, 

24 


i o 


No. of Workpeople in¬ 
volved in Disputes. 


o o 

si 

dm 


Total No. of Working Days 
Lost by Disputes. 


fit 




| 

1 2,4511 1,371 
. j 43 14 

lj 3,233! 2,077 
l! .. 

. 1 530 580 


j 

6 ’ 

1 

i 3 ! 

s 

; 1 

jr 

! M 

3,2G3 


6,452 

375 




24 30 

12 

02, 1 100 : 


26, 

13; 

• • 

Hi 

93 


13 


343 

1,126 


367 

848 


4,538 4,499 
1,394 3,970 

i*22 1,672 


13,780} 15,998 


3,104 


4,471 


4,056 

2,393 



1,483 34,605' 45,3631 23,850 

•ioo|. 3 .*f 7 ' 78 ;; 1:l ( 

000 i22| 2,174] *.* j 


23,7391 2,922 


7,200- 

1,125 


101207 177,223] 280,045] 22,378 


N°TE.~For corresponding particulars for 1913 see Labour Report No. 5, dd 78 - 9 - for 1914 

2$"ribiff. : i37. r 1916 - 3eC L:,b0Ur «». 


(iii.) Results of Industrial Disputes in each State , 1918.—The follow¬ 
ing table shews for each State and Territory the number of disputes 
the number of workpeople involved, and the total number of working 
days lost through disputes which commenced during the vear 1Q1R 
classified according to results :— ‘ * 


Industrial Disputes in each State, Classified according to Results, 1918. 

No. of Disputes, i No ‘ of Workpeople Involved Total No. of Working Days 
in Disputes. lost by Disputes y 


State 

°-s 

o u * 

L 

• 

• o- 

o ^ 

or Territory. ; 

Sc! 

*- r 

1 

.4= 

s| 

1 St; 


?&\ 

it\ 

O'C: 

fit: 

£3^1 

M J 

£ 1 
g* 1 

5 | 
u 1 

C5 

-S 

' 

1 

M 

•2 2 

: 

New South Wales 

33 ! 

56 ! 

41 

9 j 

6,120 

11,944 

Victoria 

7 | 

12 I 

13 

1 

1,124 

I 841 

Queensland 

37 1 

18 

28 

1 j 

4,916 

i 1,828 

Sontii Australia .. 

4 

10 ! 

a 

1 

157 

1 1,020 

Western Australia 

9 

3 

0 

1 

1,341 

323 

Tasmania.. 


1 | 




42 

Northern Territory 

*3 




122 



Total, 0’wealth 92 100 93 13 '13,780 (15,098 | 
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/We. particulars in the above table shew that during the year 1918, 
^disputes resulted in favour of the employers ; 92 in favour of the 
workpeople, and 99 in a compromise. In New South Wales,Victoria, South 
Australia and Tasmania the majority of the disputes resulted in favour of 
the employers, while in Queensland and Western Australia the results, 
according to numbers of disputes, favoured the employees. The three 
disputes which were recorded during the period for the Northern Territory 
resulted in favour of the workpeople. It will be noticed that 23,739 
workpeople were involved in the 93 stoppages of work, which were 
classified under the heading 14 Compromise,’ 5 as compared with 13,780. 
involved in disputes which resulted in favour of the workpeople, and 
15,998 in disputes which ended in favour of the employers. In regard to 
working days lost by disputes, it will be seen that disputes which resulted 
in compromise caused the greatest loss, while those which resulted in 
favour of the employers were next in order. The disputes which resulted 
indefinitely did not cause serious losses of working days 
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8. Methods of Settlement of Industrial Disputes. —Methods of settle- 
ment, i.e., the means adopted whereby the parties to an industrial 
dispute or their representatives are either brought into active negotiations 
or other steps are taken to bring about a termination of the dispute, and a 
consequent resumption of v’ork, are very varied, but for the purposes of 
statistical classification may be confined within the following six main 
headings, viz. :— 

(i.) By negotiations. 

(ii.) Under State Industrial Act. 

(iii.) Under Commonwealth Arbitration Act. 

(iv.) By filling places of workpeople on strike or locked out. 

(v.) By closjng down establishment permanently. 

(vi.) By other methods. 

The first three main headings are further divided as follows :— 

(i.) By negotiations— 

(а) Direct negotiations between employers and employees 

or their representatives. 

(б) By intervention or assistance of distinctive third party, 

not under Commonwealth or State Industrial Acts 

(ii.) Under State Industrial Acts— 

(а) By intervention, assistance, or compulsory conference. 

(б) By reference to Board or Court. 

(iii.) Under Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act— 

(а) By intervention, assistance, or compulsory conference. 

(б) By reference to Court. 

Each of the first five methods 'ndicates some definite action taken to 
arrive at a settlement of the issue or issues in an industrial dispute which 
involves a cessation of work. The sixth, “ Other Methods,” is more 
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or less indefinite, and synchronises with Other Causes’ - and mainly 
relates to resumptions of work at collieries at the next shift, without any 
cause ior the stoppages being necessarily made known officially to the 
management. 

.mo °f/VeUlemnt of Industrial Disputes Oommomdealih , 
W1J-1918.—In the following tables the number of disputes, number of 
workpeople involved, number of working’days lost, and estimated loss in 
wages caused by industrial disputes during the six years 1913-1918 are 
classified tor the Commonwealth according to the adopted schedule of 
methods of settlement 

Methods of Settlement of Industrial Disputes, Commonwealth, 1913-1918. 


Methods of Settlement. 


1013. 


1911. ; 1915. | 1016. ’ J017. 1918. 

! 


NUMBER OF DISPUTES. 


Negotiations— 


1 

- 




Direct between omployers and 







employees or their repre¬ 
sentatives . 

By intervention or assistance of 
distinctive third party—not 
under Commonwealth or State 

119 

217 

254 

319 

234 

171. 

Industrial Act 

Under State Industrial Act— 

17 

11 

20 

34 

38 

21 

By intervention assistance or 







compulsory conference 

19 

7 

3 

> 

12 

UO 

By reference to Board or Court 

22 

17 

jj 

10 

Under Commonwealth Conciliation 

1 


13 

11 

and Arbitration Act 







liy intervention, assistance or 







compulsory conference 

4 j 

5 

2 




By Filling Places of Workpeople on 





3 

• 8 

Strike or Locked Out 

13 j 

16 

0 

18 



By Closing-down Establishment 


36 

26 

Permanently 

1 

\ 

1 

G 



By other Methods .. 

13 

30 

55 

106 

104 

8 

30 

Total . 

208 

337 

358 

508 

444 

208 


NUMBER OF WORKPEOPLE INVOLVED, 


Negotiations— 


I 




- -- - 

Direct between employers and 
v employees or their repre¬ 
sentatives . 

By intervention or assistance of 

23,357 

48,204 

54,242 

68,841 

49,512 

34,6+ * 

' distinctive third party—not 
under Commonwealth or State 
Industrial Act 

Under State Industrial Aefc— 

3,172 

8,054 

6,170 

32,043 

23,338 

4,153 

By intervention assistance or 
compulsory conference 

By reference to Board or Court 
Under Commonwealth Conciliation 

0,505 

12.774 

770 

7.308 

1,515 

815 

2.11 7 1 
2,291 1 

6,295 

: 


and Arbitration Act- 
B y intervention assistance or 
compulsory conference 

By Filling Places of Workpeople on 

659 ) 

205 

. 2.910 

1.110 j 

1,490 

3,«»42 

Strike or Locked Out 

058 

629 

205 

413 j 

1 17,780 

434 

72,312 

1,933 

533 

5,744 

By Closing-down Establishment 
Permanently 

By other Methods. 

170 

2,088 

86 

5,793 

200 

15.226 

3 50 
63,738 

Total . 

50,283 

71,049 

81,292 

170,683 | 

173,970 | 

50.439 














































V'v .^Sethods of Settlement oi Industrial Disputes, Commonwealth, 1913-1918— cont. 


Methods of Settlement. 

1913. | 1914. 

1915. 

1910. j 1917. 

1918. 


NUMBER OF WORKING DAYS LOST. 


Negotiations- 


. ,, J 

1 


1 


Direct between employers and 







employees or their repre¬ 
sentatives .i 

94,400 

803,799 

384.425 

563,828 

551,484 | 

222,840 

By intervention or assistance oi 1 


1 


distinctive third party—not J 
under Commonwealth or State | 







Industrial Act .. .. 

i 20,335 I 

i 128,231 

56,126 

812,763 

863,890 j 

37,444 

Under State Industrial Act— 




By intervention, assistance or 







compulsory conference 

187,871 

4,250 

1 20,537 

31,690 

159,799 

57,559 

By reference to Board or Court 

Under Commonwealth Conciliation 

j 221,709 

.120,685 I 

| 15.418 

48,022 

48,352 

151,472 

and Arbitration Act— 







By intervention, assistance or 



1 




compulsory conference 

| 2,105 

1,421 ! 

' 26,883 

20,697 

33,396 

23,289 

By Filling Places of Workpeople on 


4,402 

1,533 

9,060 



Strike or Locked Oat 

' 14,139 

908,596 

35,298 

By Closing-down Establishment 

| 20,400 

3,646 

1 19,600 

!' 



Permanently 

! 2,776 

11,392 

4,270 

By other Methods .. 

; 56,509 

23,955 

: 58,703 

| 190,088 

2,022,743 

48,075 

Total . 


11,090,395 

! 583,225 

1,678,930 

4,509,658 

580,853 


ESTIMATED LOSS IN WAGES. 


Negotiations- - 

Direct, between employers and 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 


employees or their repre¬ 
sentatives . 

43,834 ! 

102,729 

203,290 

309,617 

287,318 

139,420 

By intervention or assistance of 
distinctive third party—not 
under Commonwealth or State 
Industrial Act 

12,394 

66,225 

26,788 

300,537 

501,359 

23,271 

Under State Industrial Act— 

By Intervention assistance or 
compulsory conference 

80,277 

1,841 

9,832 

18,075 

65,352 

41,35* 

By reference to Board or Court 

104,293 

64,208 

7.716 

23.047 

32,444 

96,211 

Under Commonwealth Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act— 

By intervention assistance or 
compulsory conference 

1,373 

i 712 

8.522 

8,228 

18.333 

14,311 

By Filling Places of Workpeople on 
Strike or Locked Out 

6,178 

2,076 

891 

4,326 

453,844 

24,514 

By Closing-down Establishment 
Permanently 

7,850 

i 1,651 

10,500 

1,588 

6,456 

2,764 

By other Methods . 

25,210 

j 11,786 

32,094 

102,186 

1,139,672 

30.479 

Total . 

287,739 

| 551,228 

| 299,633 

967,004 

2,594,808 

| 372,334 


In the above tables the methods of settlement of all disputes recorded 
during the past six years are set out in comparative form. In all years it 
will be observed that direct negotiations between the employers and em¬ 
ployees settled the majority of the disputes. Dining the year 1913, 57 
per cent, of the total number of dislocations was settled by direct negotia¬ 
tions as compared with 73 per cent, during 1914; 71 per cent, during 
1915 ; 63 per cent, during 1916 ; 53 per cent, during-1917 : and 57 per 
cent, during 1918 The numbers of dislocations which have been settled 
by compulsory conferences or the intervention and assistance of officials 
under State or Commonwealth Arbitration Acts have not varied greatly 
during the period under review. In connection with the comparatively 
large numbers of disputes which are classified as haring been settled “ By 
other methods,” it must be mentioned that a largo number of stoppages 
of work occur each year, principally at the collieries, without any cause 
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for such stoppages being brought officially under the notice of the employ¬ 
ers or their representatives. Such stoppages usually last for one day. 
and work is resumed on the following morning without any negotiations for 
a settlement of the trouble which caused the stoppage. 


(ii.) Methods of Settlement of Industrial Disputes in each State and 
Territory f 1018. In the following tables the number of disputes, number 
of workpeople involved, number of working.days lost, and estimated lo3s 
in wages cause/1 by industrial disputes commenced during the year 1918 
are classified for each State and Territory according to the adopted 
methods of settlement:— 


Methods of Settlement of Industrial Disputes in eacli State and Territory, 1918. 


Methods of Settlement. 

N.S.W. 

] 

Vic. j 

Q’land 

! . S. A. , 

W.A. J 

Tas. ! 

n.t. ; 

C’wlth 

NO. OF DISPUTES. 

Negotiations— 

Direct between employers 
and employees, or their 









representatives 

By intervention or assist- 

07! 

15 

36 

5 

16 


2 

i 171 

Huce of distinctive third 

1 








party — not under Common¬ 
wealth or State Industrial 









Act . 

Under State Industrial Act— 

2; 

3 

10 

3 

2 


1 

21 

My intervention, assistance 

1 








or compulsory conference 

By reference to Board or 

4 


16 

! 




20 

Court . 

Under Commonwealth Concilia¬ 

a; 

1 

U | 




1 • • 

14 

tion and Arbitration Act— 

By intervention, assistance i 







’ -1 


or compulsory conference 

By Filling Places of Work¬ 

2 

5 



! 1 

i 

: 

8 

people on Strike or Locked i 
out . 

llj 

5 

4 

; 




26 

By Closing down Establishment ■ 







, : 


permanently 

I 

2 

3 

;>• 

2 



8 

By other Methods 

19 i 


4 

5 I 

1 •• 

•• 

•• 1 

30 

Total . 

1:18 

33 

84 

17 

22 

L il 

3 

293 


NO. OF WORKPEOPLE INVOLVED. 


Negotiations— 

Direct between ''employers 
and oroployee-s or their 
representatives .. 

J'y intervention or assist¬ 
ance of distinctive third 
party—not under Com¬ 
monwealth or State In¬ 
dustrial A ct 

Tinder State Industrial Act— 

By intervention, assistance 
or compulsory conference 
By re i re nee to Board or 

Court. 

j nder Commonwealth Concilia¬ 
tion and Arbitration Act 
By intervention, assistance 
or compulsory conference 
By Filling Places of Work¬ 
people on Strike or 
Looked out 

iy Closing dovru Establishment 
permanently 
By other Methods 

Torn,. 



1,725 

4,504 

rtOsj 

87 

1,200 

1,178 

1 

1,087, 

460 


2,498! 


222 

1,884 

! 1,286 


01 

508 



1,124 

172 

322 

.113; 

to! 

104 

351 


5,126 

59; 

440 

107 

33,041 

5,748! 

; i 0,078 

2,005} 


1 

1,600, .. 

82 34,380 

107 .. 

40 4,155 


2,058 


3,302 

2.413 .. 

3,042 

160 42, 

1,033 

43 .. 

538 

5,741 

4,803 42 

122 56,V.# 






















o i Settlement of Industrial Disputes in each State and Territory ,*1918—co ■ 


Methods of Settlement. 

N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land.j S.A. 

W.A. j Tas. | 

N.T. ' 

C’wlth. 


NO, OF WORKING DAYS LOST. 



XiRotiations— 

i 1 ! 

j 1 



Direct between employers 
and employees, or their 

1 i • 



222,840 

representatives .. 

145,810 : 10,00li 40,884 0,322 

• * 1 

I i I 

19,301 .. 1 

148; 

F.y intervention or assist¬ 
ance of distinctive third 
party—not under Com- 

: 


monwealth or State In¬ 
dustrial Act 

2,814 10,042 6,980; 6,733 

1,589 .. , 

2801 

37.444 

Under State Industrial Act— 

i 

! 


By intervention, assistance 


i 



or compulsory conference 

3,880 .. j 53,673! .. 




3y reference to Board or 
Court . 

5,358 j 119,324 20,700 .. 


1 

151,472 

Under Commonwealth Concilia¬ 
tion and Arbitration Act 

.. ! 1 



By intervention, assistance 
or compulsory conference 

2,500 13,391 

7,329 


23,289 

by Filling Places of Work¬ 
people on Strike or 
Locked out 

7,223 2.G13 20,121 3,439 

| 

1,440 4G2 

S i 

35,293 

By Closing down Establishment 



4,27u 

permanently 

120 312 2,642; .. 

1,196 

.. | .. 


By other Methods 

' 13,859 i 217_ 32,787, 1,782 

i •* 

| 48,675 

Total. 

181,039 i 105,020 1 83,883 L8,27G 

I 1 l 

31,145 402 

428 

i 

! 580,853 
i 


ESTIMATED LOSS IN WAGES. 



Xt (foliations — 

£ £ £ j £ 

£ £ 

£ 

£ 

oircct between employers 
and employees, or their 
representatives . . 

88,725 0,108, 29,077; 3,310 

i 10,871 : .. 

145 

| 139,420 

By Intervention or assist¬ 
ance of distinctive third 
party -not under Com¬ 
mon wraith or State In¬ 
dustrial Act 

1.774 11.290i 4.037* 3,930 1,0tX» .. 

250 

| 23,271 

U:jdtr State Industrial Act 

By intervention, assistance 
or compulsory confei&nce 

2,386i .. 38,472* .. 



41,355 

By reference to Board or 
Court . 

3,570 71,730 20,8911 .. 



| 90,211 

Under Commonwealth Concilia¬ 
tion and Arbitration Act 

By intervention, assistance 
or compulsory conference 

1,467 8,413 .. 

4,401 .. 


14,311 

By Filling Places of Work¬ 
people on Strike or 
Locked out 

5,107 1.350- 15,250 1.75 

f 800, 250 .. 

24,514 

B.v Closing down E3tabliskment 
permanently 

70( 184 1,880 .. 

030 .. 


2.7G4 

By other Methods 

9,295 125 20,035 1,02 

4 


30,479 

Total. 

112,894 99,340 131,142 10,51 

5 17,792 250 39c 

i 


it will be seen from the above tables that 171 disputes during the 
year 1918 were settled by direct negotiations between employers and 
employees or their representatives. In New South Wales. 97 or 70 per 
cent, of the total number of disputes in that State during the twelve 
months, were, settled by this method, while in Victoria. Queensland, 
Western Australia and Northern Territory this method of settlement 
was the most frequent. It will be noticed that, in Queensland, 16 dis 
pules were settled by intervention or by compulsory conference under the 
State Arbitration Act, while? 11 dislocations were settled by referring the 
i natters in dispute to the State Industrial Court. Twenty-six disputes 
during the year were terminated by filling the places of the workpeople 
who ceased work. Of the 30 dislocations which are classified as having 
!w>en settled by " other methods’' it will be seen that 19 occurred m New 
South Wales. The majority of these disputes involved employees at tb« 
coIlJeries, and lasted one day. 
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SECTION XIV.—STATE FREE EMPLOYMENT BUREAUX. 

1. General.— In the following paragraphs, particulars are given of 
the operations of the various State Labour Bureaux. In Labour 
Report No. 6 (page 130), attention was drawn to the fact that the 
systems adopted m the several States for the registration of applications 
for work and from employers are not uniform, and that the comparisons 

I h n Ch J a u' 36 £ aWQ fr ° m the , fi S' u ' es saving the results of the opera¬ 
tions of these Bureaux are subject to certain limitations. 

2. Applications and Positions Filled, 1913 to 1918.— The following 
table shews the total number of applications for employment and from 

S£?S 

* a 


Applications for 
Employment. 


Applications from 
Employers. 


Year. 

On Live 
.Register at 

1 Beginning of 
Period. 

i- 

Received 
during Teriod. 

H 

o 

£ 

1913. 

2,520 

i j 

81,356 83,8761 

1914. 

2,326 

100,917 103,243: 

1915. 

9,075 

102,264 111,339 

1916. 

7,345 

85,349 92,694' 

1917. 

5,487 

76,710 82,197 

1918. 

4,676 

2 328 


«tc.S ® 
O ® 

P3 i 


•S-g 

* 5 * 

S SP 


Total. 


Posi¬ 

tions 

Ailed. 




*321.*26,103 *20,424135,312 


• Exclusive of Victoria and south Australia, tor trlifeb' i.urttcuiiira aw not ava l ilth, 

t Exclusive of Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia. not avai,aWe * 


During the year 1918 out of every 1000 applicants for work 551 
obtained positions against 446 for the year 1917. The number of 
applicants for work was slightly larger, and the number of positions 
filled, 12 per cent, greater, during the year 1918 than during 1917 

T Applications and Positions Filled in each State during 1918.— 

The following table shews the number of applications for employment 
and from employers, and the number of positions filled in each .State 
during the year 1918 :— 

State Free Employment Bureaux.—Applications tor Employment and from 
Employers, and Positions Filled in different States, 1918. 

Applications for Applications from 

Employment. Employers. 


State. 

On Live 
Register at 
Beginning of 
Year. 

•gs 

it 

-2 

Total. 

!| 

il 

k 

Total. 

Posi¬ 

tions 

filled. 

New South Wales 

Victoria. 

Queensland 

South Australia 

Western Australia 
Tasmania. 

.. , (517 I 

.. , 3.11:1 

111 0 

\ 

21,114 j 
10,322 1 
31,10a ; 
0.001 
8,037 | 
50 ) 

21 , in 
10,030 
3-f,«08 
7.580 
8,037 
30 

750 

j 

1 22,040 

17,012 

0 

1 

22,040 | 
t 

17.762 I 
1 

0 

46.107* 

1.807 

14.020* 

4.836* 

5.133 

44 

Commonwealth .. 

.. j -1,07 G | 


82,328 

7750 | 

1 30,070 

1 40,720 

15,416 


.Including persons who received advances or travelling expends from the Labour Ti.m a,, j 
,v!k) wore not directly engaged through the medium of that institu'L.n. ’ \ : ot availabR 
t Exclusive of Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australia. ' avaiIa ‘ )Ie - 
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State Free Employment Boheaux. 

[following are the percentages of those applicants who obtained 
^loyment through the Bureaux in the various States : New South 
Wales, 77 : Victoria, 44 ; Queensland, 42 ; South Australia, 01 ; Western 
Australia, 04 ; and Tasmania, 88 percent. 


4. Applications and Positions Filled in Various Industrial Groups 
during 1918.— The following table furnishes particulars for the year 1918 
of the operations of the Free Labour Bureaux, classified according to 
industrial groups:— 


State Free Employment Bureaux.—Applications tor Employment and from 
Employers, and Positions Filled in different Industrial Groups, 1S18. 


1 

Applications for 
Employment. 

X Applications from 
Employers. 


Industrial Group. 

• 

On Live 
Register at 

1 Beginning of 
i Year. 

Received. 

1 during Year. 

c 

E 

tr 

St# 

-- 0 1 

I 

Received 
during Year. 

Total. 

1 

Posi¬ 

tion* 

filled. 

t. Wood, Furniture, Saw- ; 
mil 1, r ri» nbo r Wo r kt u*s, 1 
etc. .. .. . • i 

10! 

*lis ! * 128 

"1 

I •• ! 

*0 

* 9j 

*516 

1 L. Engineering, M o t a 1 1 
Works, otc. .. ! 

281 

* 2.062 1 *2,343 3 

*281 

*2S4 ; 

| *449 

III. Food, Drink, Tobacco, j 
otc. . . . . . . 

1 

1 72 

*485 *557 


*108 

*108 

*103 

I V. Clothing,Hat s, Boo ta,e t c . 

15 

*102, *177 

S 

*348 

*356 

j *102 

V. Books, Printing, etc. 

| 18 

*119 *137 

4 

*43 

*47 

*40 

VI. Other Manufacturing . . 


*20 *20 

ij 

3,162 


*5 

VII. Building 

525 

5,902 6,427 

12 

3,174 

2,897 

VIII. Mining, Quarrying, etc. 

109 

2,152; 2,201 


1,157 

1,157 

1,492 

IX. Rail and Tram Services 

j 

13,137 13.74S 


11,455 

11,455 

12,091 

X. Other Land Transport 

1 

843 845 

1 • • 

1,745 

1.745 

138 

XI. Shipping, Wharf Labour, 
otc. 

< 

■ • 

384 384 

150 

150 

100 

XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, 
Rural, otc. . . 

j 892 

9,130| 10,022 126 

4,140 

4,280 

» 5,837 

XIII. Domestic, Hotels, etc. 

215 

9.377J 9,59C 

> 258 

i 7,705 

7,963 

; 8,015 

XIV. General Labour and 
Miscellaneous. 

1,950 

i 

1 30,470 32,40f 

)• 319 

'j 7,068 

7,387 

11,717 

Total 

4,670 

1 

i 77,652' 82.328 750 

i' 39,970 

40.72C 

) 45,416 


[ t .1 . 


1 t 

! t 

1 


* Exclusive of N* \ South Wale,-. t Inclusive of Xew South Walcr 

♦ 1-Aclusivu .if Victoria. South Australia, and Western Australia. 


Attention has already been drawn to the fact that there is consider¬ 
able diversity in the nature and scope of the work ordinarily carried out 
by the Bureaux in the various States. For example, in some States in 
which certain Government Departments obtain workers from the Labour 
Bureaux, the number of workers is naturally large] in comparison with 
the number in the same groups in other States. Thus, of the positions 
filled in Group IX. (Hail and Tramway Services), 18 per cent, were filled 
in New South Wales, 54 per cent, in Queensland, and 27 per cent, in 
South Australia. In Victoria only 85, in Western Australia only 19. 
and in Tasmania no positions were filled in this group. Practically the 
'hole of the positions filled in Group XIII . (Domestic, Hotels, etc.) Were 
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n-< CS ,S .^ tes > Xo"’ South Wales, Queensland and Western Australia. 

,?rS« e J>° Sltl T S - t ilS ? rou P’ 6596 > 0183 P er cent., as against 5571. 

<6 per cent, in 191., .were for female domestic workers, and the whole 

of theso positions %vere filled m the three above-mentioned States these 
In'the^nff 7 ^ tates whioh ma T ke s P ecial provisions for female workers. 

.wS^SS”* <L *'■ VL| 47 f' '»«■ ” f *1“ applicant. 

-The' “r dP ° Siti0DS “ d ^ 1918 > Males «« Females. 
-eparLe v of iL 6 ^ ives Particulars, for male and female workers 
emnlov!™ i ? nUm1 ? ei ' °J a PPhcations for employment, and from 
employers, and the number of positions filled during the year 1918 

State Free Employment Bureaus.—Applications and Positions Filled, Males and 

Females, 1918. 


Applications for 
Employment. 


"■Applications from 
Employers. 


Particulars. 

On Live 
Register at 
Beginning of 
Year. 1 

Received 
; during Year, j 

H 

o 

E 

'On^Live ~ 
Register at 
Beginning of 
Year. ! 

Received 
during Year. . 

Total. 

Posi¬ 

tion* 

filled. 

Males 

! 4,499 

G9,191 

73,690- 488,33,342 

33,830 

38,430 

Females 

177 

8,461 

8,638; 262; 0,628 

6,890 

6,977 

Total .. 

♦ IlVa) no ivo \7l 

4,G7G 

77,652 

82,328| 750.39,970 

40,720 

45,410 


I 918 °ri 69 <>°ir I R n o U - lbCr ° f r ® g ! 8 trati 0 n i for employment during the year 
1918, 73,690, or 89 o per cent, (against 87.5 per cent, in 1917) were made 

jv males, and 8638, or 10.5 per cent., by females. The number of 
positions filled for males was 38,439, or 84.6 per cent (against S n! 
cent, in 1917), and for females, 6977, or 15.4 per cent P 

For every 1000 applications for employment from male workers s-> > 
positions were filled in 1918, as against 423 in 1917, while for every 1000 
applications from female workers, 808 were filled, as against 606 in 101- 


1 SECTION XV.—ASSISTED IMMIGRANTS. 

f . General. -The following table shews the total number of im 
migrants, the cost of whose passage was wholly or partly defrayed by 
me State Governments, up to the end of the year 1910, and the number 
arriving m each year since that date :— 

Commonwealth. Number o£ Assisted, Selected, or Nom nated Immigrants 
to the End of the Year 1918. 


PajrfdCulars. 


; To end 
of mo. ; 


1912 . 

11113 . 

1014 . 

: 1015 . 

1016 . 

1917 . ! 

; 10,712 

' 37,445 

[ 20,805 

5,796 ) 

| 1,397 

504 ' 


426 ! 839,517 




















Assisted Immigrants. 
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During the three years 1911 to 1913, inclusive, the average number 
of assisted immigrants was 41,317. During 1914, as the result of tin- 
outbreak of war in the latter half of the year, the number dropped 
to 20,805. In each of the years 1915 to 1918 inclusive, the number of 
immigrants arriving has been small, and in 1918 was only 426. 

2. Number of Assisted Immigrants arriving in each State, 1918. - 

The following table shews the number of nominated immigrants arriving 
in each State during the year 191S. No selected immigrants arrived 
during that year :— 


Assisted Immigrants.—Number arriving in each State, 1918. 


Particulars. 

| N.S.W. 

Viet. 

Q’laud. *S. Aust.j 

W. Aus.j Tas. | C'witli. 

Seleoted 



’ ... . | 

* .. ! 

Nominated 

!.'! 3i 

24 

20 

4 1 . . 79 

f. Femalo 

..; 168 

77 

80 

i 

22 ‘.47 

1 “ 

Total 

.. 199 

101 

loo 

26 .. j 426 


3. Number of Assisted Immigrants, classified in Industrial Groups, 
1918.—In the following cable particulars are given of assisted immi¬ 
grants of each sex, classified according to industrial groups, depen¬ 
dants being specified separately 

Assisted Immigrants. -Classified according to Sex and Industrial Group, 1918. 


1 

Selected. 

Nominated. 

Industrial Group, 

, 




Males, j Females Total. 

Males. Fomalosj 

Total. 

I. Wood, Furniture, otc. 1 

r~ i r ~~i 



11. Engineering, Metals, etc. 

l :: i :: 1 :: ; 

1 j !! 

1 

Hi. Food, Drink, Tobucco, etc. 

!. 

2 i 

o 

IV. Clothing. Hate, Boots, etc. 

j • • • • • ! 

.! 14 

14 

V. Books, Printing, etc. 


1 1 1 

- 

VI. Other Manufacturing 

.. | 

1 

I 

Vii. Building .. 


1 

l 

VHI. Mining 

J X. Kail and Tramway .Services 







X. Other Land Transport 




XI. Shipping, Wharf Labour, etc. .. 




XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, etc. 


| 2 

2 

XJll. Domestic, Hotels, etc. 


1 32 

.53 

XlV. General Labour and Miscellaneous 


5 5 

10 

Dopendantx, Adults 


13 219 

I 232 

,, Chiklron under 12 years 

• • 

.15 73 

j 12* 

Total .. . 

1 ' ; 1 

79 347 

420 


Of the total number of immigrants, 360, or 84.5 per cent., were de¬ 
pendants, and 33, or 7.7 percent., in the domestic group. Of the 
dependants, 18.9 per cent, were males and 81.1 per eont. females. 
























Industrial Accidents. 

SECTION NAT—INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 



^ ' . ? c ®P e °I Investigations. Tho various districts from which re¬ 
turns ot industrial accidents were received during the war 1918 are the 
same as those from which similar information was furnished during 
preceding voars. These districts are tabulated on page 135 of Labour 
Report, No. 6, and need not be recapitulated. 

2 . Number of Accidents Reported during Years 1913 to 1918. Tim 

following table shows the number of accidents which were reported in 
each State during the years 1013 to 19] N :_ 1 

Industrial Accidents — Number Reported in each State during the Years 19i 3 

to 1918. 


Particulars. 

; N.S.W 

Vic. 

Q’land. 

S. A. 

/1913 .. 

82 

24 

33 

1 5 ’ 

j1914 .. 

61 

26 


3 

No. of Fatal Accidents 1915 " 

52 

1 52 

23 

18 

- 17 

12 

9 

1 8 1 

ip :: 1 


15 

21 

j 

Uois .. 

42 

20 

23 

8 

j' 1913 .. 

3,427 

'308 

1 286 

117 ‘ 

No. of Accidents in* 112H •• 

3,238 J 

367 

384 

84 ' 

capacitating for '* •• 

2,811 

401 | 

517 

07 

over 14 davs .. ** 

2,894 

427 : 

428 

152 * 

11917 .. 

V 

408 1 

502 j 

295 1 

U9J8 .. 

* 

370 

i 

521 

i 

317 , 


W.A. 


Tas. O'with 



accidents i 


The total number of fatal accidents for the year 1918 was 127, as 
against 105 for the preceding year, an increase of 12.1 per cent. There 
was a decrease amounting to 4.2 per cent, in Queensland, while there 
were increases of 7.7 per cent, in New South Wales. 33.3 per cent ii, 
Victoria, 50.0 per cent, in South Australia, and 72.2 per cent, in 
Western Australia. 


As regards non-fatal accidents the number exclusive of New South 
Wales was 7.7 per cent, smaller in 1918 than in 1917. There were 
dee noises of 9.3 per cent., in Victoria, of 17.2 in Western Australia, 
and of 24.4 per cent, in Tasmania, and increases of 3.8 per cent, in 
Queensland, and of 7.5 per cent, in South Australia. 


5. Number of Accidents Reported during the Four Quarters of 1918, 

The following table shews the uumber of accidents which were reported 
in each State during the four quarters of 1918 :— 

Industrial Accidents. Number Reported in each State during the Four Quarter* 

ot 1918. 


Particulars. 

, ’ ’ rlst Quart* 

No. of Fatal j 2nd 

A-idemts ] 3rd 

L 4th 

fist Quurt< 
No. of Accidents j 2nd 
ineapucitating 3rd tf 

for < or 14 day* Mth ,. 


N.S.W.; 

Vic. 

Q’iaiifl j 

11 

4 

4 1 

9 

5 

12 

* 9 

6 

•> 

j:i 

5 

6 

*147 

S7 

152 

‘ *159 

91 

129 

*>12 

108 

1318 ; 

*154 

84 

121 


S.A. W.A. Tas. 

—■—■-1_ 

CTwlth 

- 7 I 

29 

'2 8 2 

a* 

- 5 

24 

■ 11 2 

30 


S'- 1 192 11 (i58f 

92 206 22 ! 700 j 

117 11 670+ 

218 15 i 64 4t 

-1 1 i 


* Owing to tho repeal of tiie Miners’ Accident Iteiiof Act, particulars as to non-iatal minim! 
accident^ in New South Wales are uot available. f Exclusive of non-fntal raining accident 


In Nc.v South Wales. 
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4. Number of Accidents Reported in each Industrial Group during 
the Year 1918.— The following table gives similar particulars regarding 
accidents in various industrial groups :— 


Industrial Accidents.-—Number Reported in various Industrial Groups during 
the Year 1918. 


Industrial Group. 

Fatal. 

Incap’citated 
for over 

14 days. 

I 

Industrial Group. j 

Fatal, 

Incap citated 

for over 

14 daye. 

1. Wood, Furniture, etc. 

2 

379 

| VII. Building and Scaf¬ 


! 

1 

II. Engineering, etc. .. 

6 

351 

folding 


1 18 

III. Food, Drink, etc. .. 

5 

190 

• VIII. Mining 

93 

1,300* 

IV. Clothing, Hats, etc. 


110 

IX. Lifts 

7 

i 9 

V. Books, Printing, etc. 


112 j 

X. Miscellaneous 

5 

I 21 

VI. Other Manufacturing 

4 

182 | 

j 

Total 

127 

2.672* 


* Exclusive of mining accidents in New South Wales. 


The largest number of accidents occurred in the mining industry, 
■03, or 73 per cent, of the fatal accidents having occurred in that industrv 
in 1918. 


5. Mining Accidents.—Sources of Information.— The particulars 
regarding mining accidents in the different States are obtained from 
various sources,-a brief summary of which follows:—(a) New South 
Wales .—Returns of all accidents to persons employed in or about mines 
were formerly furnished by' the Secretary of the Miners’ Accident 
Relief Board, but details of fatal accidents are now supplied by 
the Mines Department. The Chief Inspector of Factories also 
furnishes ret liras of accidents occurring in smelting works (other 
than those directly connected with mines), which are registered as fac¬ 
tories. (b) Victoria .—Returns of accidents are furnished by the Mines 
Department, with tho exception of those occurring in a few metallurgical 
works, which are registered as factories, and are under the jurisdiction of 
tho Chief Inspector of Factories, (c ) Queensland .—In this State returns 
are furnished by the Chief Inspector of Mines, (d) South Australia . 
—All particulars as to accidents in and about mines are furnished by 
the Chief Registrar of Mines, (e) Western Australia .—The State Min¬ 
ing Engineer sends particulars, and in cases of accidents occurring with 
machinery or boilers, the Chief Inspector of Machinery also furnishes 
returns, (f) Tasmania .—All information i? obtained from the Chief 
Inspector of Mines. 


G. Classification of Mining Accidents.- In the following tables 
are given particulars of mining accidents occurring in each State dur¬ 
ing the year 1918, shewing in which class oi mining (metalliferous or 
coal) they occurred, also the causes of such accidents:— 














Industrial Accidents. 


Mining Accidents. 


Classification according to Causes 
A.—Fatal Accidents. 

Cause of Accident. 


in each State, 1918.* 


(a) METALLIFEROUS MINES. 

1. Selow Ground- 

Accident* caused by Explosives .. 
>• i > Falls of Ground 

» „ Falling down 

... Sliafts. etc. 

Other Accidents .. 

2. Above Gronnd— 

Accidents caused by Machinery in 
Motion 

Other Accidents .. .. ” 

Accidents in Batteries, Ore-dressin", 
Smelting and other Metallurgical 
Works, etc. 

, „ , (0) COAL MINES. 

1. Below Ground— 

Accidents caused by Mine Explosions 
(Fire Damp, etc.) 

Accidents caused by Explosives 
(Dynamite, etc.) 

Accidents caused by Falls of Earth 

Other Accidents. 

-• Above Ground— 

Accidents caused by Machinery in 

Motion. 

Other Accidents 


Total 


| N.S.W. 

- Vic. Q’land. 

S.A. 

W.A. 

Tns. 

] C’wlth. 


| 

1 i 3 




! 

i 4 


1 - 0 

•* i 

i *8 

i 

21 

1 

2 2 

1 1 

6 

1 

13 

3 

.. 5 

1 

7 


16 


) 





1 



2 

3 

0 

: 1 

1 •! - 

3 i 

2 

; 

: 

, 





! 

♦ 


0 

■ ~ 


i 


z 

4 

2 , 



1 

<5 

’ i 

’i ‘i 


i 

•* i 



8 21 

o 30 

5 ! 93 


, figures relating to mining accidents do not in all cases correspond with those rmhflshpii 

by the Mines Departments of the various States, the discrepancies being due partly to fcho fact that 
Mfr'an ~ OC . Currn 5 in .1 metallurgical works are not included in thTCS by tfi 
:lines Departments, and partly to the fact that there is apparently lack of uniformity in the natur* 
01 — non-fatal accidents reported to, and by, the various authorities. y m tne mtlln 

B. Non-fatai Accidents Incapacitating lor over 14 Days. 

Cause of Aceident. 


(a) METALLIFEROUS MINES. 

1. Below Ground- 

Accidents caused by Explosives .. 
»» ,, Falls of Groum 

,» Falling Down 

Sliafts, otc. 


Other Accidents 

Above Ground— 

Accidents caused by Machinery in 
Motion 

Other Accidents 


o. Accidents in Batteries, Ore-dressing, 
Smelting and other Metallurgical 
Works, etc. 

. u COAL MINES. 

1. Below Ground— 

-Vccidents caused by Mine Explosions 
vl’lrc Damp, etc.) 

Accidents caused by Explosives' 
(Dynamite, etc.) 

Accidents earned by Fulls of Earth 

Other Accidents. 

- Above Ground— 

Accidents caused by Machinery in 
Motion. 

< >ther Accidents 


'J’OTAT 


* 

N.S.W. 

1 Vic. 

Q’land. 

1 

; W.A. 

| Tas. 

* 

jC'wltii- 


1 


1 

12 

t 

17 

j 

1 

3 

11 

3 

:»h 

a 


2 

120 


li 

| ., 

ir» 


1 

’i 

320 

i3 

* 460 








i •' 


: *3 ’ 

’ * 

j 02 

| 2i’ 

20 

• 110 

C 

1 

| 130 

1 233 

j 18 


j 418 

I •• 

is 

l 

: • ! 

.1 | 


1 

, 18 

98 J 

i 1 

i 

2 

2', 

107 



J 

• • 



1 


• *i 1 

:i 1 

1 14 

23 


27 

0 

16 1 

280 ’ 

2;i8 j 

702 

40 

1.300 


* Exclusive of New South Wales. 
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It will be seem from the foregoing tables that in 1918, 74 of the 
fatal, and |1127 of the non-fatal accidents occurred in connection with 
coal mining. 


The number of accidents occurring below ground in 1918 was con¬ 
siderably larger than that occurring above ground, the respective figures 
for the year being 69 fatal and f70fi non-fatal accidents below ground, 
and 24 fatal and f588 non-fatal accidents above ground. 


7. Number of Accidents per 1000 Persons Employed in Mining.— 

In the following table particulars are given for the year 1917 of the 
number of persons who met with accidents per 1000 persons employed. 
Comparative figures for 1918 are not yet available. 


Number of Fatal and Non-fatal Accidents per 1000 Persons Engaged in Mining, 1917. 


State. 

Fatal Accidents. 

Non-fatal 

Accidents. 

All accidents. 

Metal 

Mining. 

Coal 

Mining. 

Metal 

Mining. 

Coal 

! Mining. 

Fatal. 

Non-fatal. 

New South Wales 

0.78 

0.63 

* 

* 

0.70 

* 

Victoria . 

0.63 

1.93 

1.09 

5.14 

0.88 

1.89 

Queensland 

2.43 

1.35 

21.60 

7.63 

2.15 

18.06 

South Australia 

0.71 


1.79 


0.71 

1.79 

Western Australia 

2.75 

3'. 50 

54.28 

245. ‘t8 

2.79 

65.13 

Tasmania. 

1.20 


12.12 

11.56 ! 

1.23 

12.10 

Commonwealth 

1.40 

0.87 

t 24.55 

t36.87 

1.26 

t 26.21 


* Not available. t Exclusive) of New South Wales. 





















SECTION XVII.—INTERNATIONAL LABOUR STATISTICS. 


1. General —The particulars given in this section embody the most 
recent information available for various countries in regard to (i.) Un¬ 
employment; (ii.) Industrial Disputes; and (iii.) Price Indexes. As * 

already explained in previous Labour Reports, any comparisons which 
can be made between the various countries are subject to limitations, 
details of which are given in Labour Report No. 8, pages 151 to 154. 


2. Unemployment. —In the following table is shewn the percentage 
of numbers of Trade Unionists returned as unemployed for the years 


1910 to 1917:— 


Percentage of Numbers of Trade Unionists Returned as Unemployed, 1910 to 1917. 


Country. 

1910. 

1911. 

; 1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

Australia 

5,6 

4.7 

5.5 

5.3 

11.0 

6.8 

6.7 

7.4 

Austria 

§ 

§ 

§ 

§ 

8.1 

4.4 

§ 

§ 

Belgium 

2.0 

1.9 

1.8 

2.7 

§ 

5 

§ 

§ 

Denmark 

11.3 

9.2 

7.6 

7.5 

9.9 

7.7 

4.8 

9.1 

France 

6.5 

6.2 

6.1 

5.2 

§ 

§ 

§ 

§ 

Germany* 

1.9 

1.9 

2.0 

2.9 

7.2 

3.2 

22 

L0 

Great Britain* 

4.7 

3.0 

3.2 

2.1 

3.3 

1.1 

0.4 

0.7 

Holland 

§ 

2.5 

4.0 

5.0 

13.8 

12.0 

5.8 

6.5 

Norway 

2.9 

1.9 

1.3 

1.6 

2.0 

2.5 

0.9 

1.1 

Sweden 

§ 

§ 

5.4 

4.5 

6.7 

7.8 

4.2 

4.0 

U.S.A.jN.Yorkf 

B.S.A. 

16.9 

21.9 

18.6 

20.8 

25.6 

30.7 

18.7 

§ 

Massachusetts 

5.5 

5.3 

i 4.5 

! 

5.8 

9.9 

7.0 

2.4 

3.3 


* Returns relate solely to unions paying unemployed benefit j- Year ending 
30th June. § Not available. 


Note.— Although these percentages are not directly comparable (for reasons 
already indicaled) y as between the several countries , the variations are informative. 


3. Industrial Disputes.—The statistics of trade disputes are sum¬ 
marised from reports issued by Government Labour Bureaux! but there 
is a considerable difference in the methods adopted for the collection 
of these statistics, and particulars of such differences are given in Labour 
Report No. 8, page 152. 
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The following table gives the number of disputes and the number 
of workers affected in various countries for the years 1910 1 to 1917:— 


Industrial Disputes in various Countries, 1910 to 1917. 


(Note. —For reasons indicated in Labour Report No. 8, page 152, direct com¬ 
parisons between the several Countries cannot be made.) 


Country. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. ! 

1917. 

Number of Disputes. 

Australia 

§ 


§ 

208 

337 

358 

508 

444 

Argentine 

298 

102 

99 

95 ; 

64 

65 

80 

§ 

Austria 

676 

728 

801 

461 

278 

40 

§ 

§ 

Belgium 

110 

162 

206 

167 

§ 

§ 

§ 

§ 

Canada 

84 

99 

150 

113 

44 

43 

75 

148 

Denmark 

71 

52 

64 

74 

44 

43 

75 

§ 

Finland 

54 

51 

59 

70 

37 

0 

0 

275 

France 

1,502 

1,471 

1,116 

1,073 ' 

672 

98 

314 

§ 

Germany 

3,228 

2,798 

2,834 

2,464 

1,223 

141 

240 

§ 

United Kingdom 

531 

903 

857 

1,497 

999 

706 

581 

688 

Holland 

146 

217 

283 

427 

i 271 

268 

377 

335 

Italy 

1,118 

1,274 

1,116 

929 

740 

506 

480 

§ 

Spain .. 

269 

338 

311 

201 

1 262 

226 

262 

322 

Sweden 

76 

98 

116 

119 

115 

80 

227 

459 

New York* 

250 

215 

184 

268 

124 

§ 

§ 

t234 

United States 

§ 

§ 

§ 

§ 

1,204 

1,593 

3,265 

§ 


Number o! Workers Affected (,000 omitted). 


Australia 

J ! 

§ 

§ 

50 : 

1 

71 

81 

171 

174 

Argentine 

19 i 

28 

9 

24 i 

14 

12 

24 

136 

Austria 

75 j 

128 

145 

62 j 

40 

8 

§ 

§ 

Belgium 

27 1 

57 

77 

29 

§ 

§ 

§ 

§ 

Canada 

21 

30 

41 

40 

9 

9 

21 

48 

Denmark 

2 ! 

29 

4 

9 

3 

2 

14 

§ 

Finland 

4 ! 

6 

11 

6 i 

6 

0 

0 

83 

France 

281 ; 

231 

268 

220 

161 

19 

41 

§ 

Germany 

370 

356 

481 

311 

95 

13 

124 

§ 

United Kingdom 

515 

962 

1,463 

689 

449 

453 

284 

821 

Holland 

4 

20 

22 

30 

15 

13 

i 18 

34 

Italy 

199 

403 

253 

486 

145 

115 

86 

§ 

Spain .. 

30 

22 

23 

84 

80 

56 

75 

78 

Sweden 

4 

21 

10 

10 1 

14 

5 

21 

46 

New York* 

190 

84 

57 

304 i 

1 

1 

61 

§ 

§ 

fl53 


* Year ending 30th Sept. f Year ending 30th June. § Not available. 


4. Price Index - Numbers in various Countries, (i.) Wholesale 
Prices. —In the following tabic are shewn the wholesale price index- 
numbers for various countries for the years 1901 to 1919, computed with 
the year l&ll as base (~ 1000). It must be understood that the figures 
do not Bhew the relative prices in the different couhtrieu, but merely 
exhibit the fluctuations in price-level in each country separately. 













































Since 1901. there has been a marked increase in prices of those countries 
for which particulars are available for 1918, the increase compared with 
1901 is greatest in the United Kingdom (174 per cent.), followed by 
Canada (160 per cent.), the United States (145 per cent.), and Aus¬ 
tralia (99 per cent.). 

In the following table the index-numbers for the month of July (the 
month previous to the outbreak of war) in the years 1914 to 1918 are 
given for the United Kingdom, Canada, the United States, and Aus¬ 
tralia, the prices in July, 1914, being taken as base ( = 1000). 


Index-Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Australia and other Countries July 
1914 and July 1918, with Prices in July 1914 as Base (-=1,000).* 


Country. 

So area of 
Information. 

No. of 

Commodities. 

INDEX-N UMBERS. 

July 1914. 

July 1918. 

United Kingdom .. 

Economist. 

44 

1,000 

2,389 

Statist. 

45 

1,000 

2,343 

Canada 

Department of 
Labour. 

271 

1,000 

2,110 

United States 

Bureau of Labour. 

26 

1,000 

2,000 

Australia 

Bureau of Census 
and Statistics. 

92 

1,000 

1,700 


It will be seen that the largest increase in wholesale prices occurred 
in the United Kingdom, followed in the order named by Canada, the 
United States, and Australia. 


(ii.) Retail Prices ,—The index-numbers of retail prices for various 
countries, from 1901 to 1918, are shewn in the following table, but as is 
the case with the wholesale price-index numbers, they only shew the 
fluctuations in prices in each individual country, and are not com¬ 
parable horizontally. 
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Index-Numbers of Retail Prices in Australia and other Countries, 1901 to 1913, with 


Prices in 1911 as Base (= 1000). 


Particular 3. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Canada. 

United 

States. 

Australia. 

New 

Zealand. 

Index No. 

Board 

of 

Trade. 

Depart¬ 
ment of 
Labour. 

Bureau 

of 

Labour. 

Bureau of 
Census 
and 

Statistics. 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Statis¬ 

tician. 

No. of Items. 

21 

29 

15 

46 

• 

1901. 

918 

* 

758 

880 

* 

1902. 

923 

* 

801 

929 

* 

1903 .. 

040 

• 

802 

910 

* 

1904 . 

937 


813 

858 

* 

1903 . 

940 

703 

814 

901 

* 

1900. 

932 

* 

841 

902 

* 

1907 . 

901 

* 

880 

897 

* 

1908 .. ' .. 

983 

* 

910 

951 

1,011 

1909 . 

984 

* 

059 

948 

9S9 

1910. 

1,000 

973 

1,008 

970 

1,008 

1911. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1912. 

1,040 

1,027 

1,067 

1,101 

1,035 

1913. 

1,050 

1,027 

1,089 

1,104 

' 1,055 

1914. 

1,068 

1,033 

1,106 

1,140 

• 1,117 

1915. 

1,359 

1,101 

1,097 

1,278 

1 1,217 

1910. 

1,633 ' 

1,231 

1,214 

1,324 

1,290 

1917. 

2,050 

1,599 

1,561 

1,318 

1,884 

1918. 

2,238 

1,810 

11,783 

1,302 

1.313 


* Nob available. t 10 months. 


There was a general rise in retail prices in 1918; in the United 
Kingdom prices were 8.9 per cent ; in Australia 3.3 per cent ; in 
Canada 13.8 per cent.; in the United 'tafeis 14.2 percent. ; and in New 
Zealand 9.3 per cent., higher in 1918 than in 1917. 

In the following table the retail index-numbers for the months of 
July 1914 and July 1918 in various countries are given, taking the 
prices in July 1914 as base ( =1000). These figures relate to foodstuffs 
only, and are not comparable, as the list of commodities varies in each 
country. In nearly every case the index-numbers are based on weighted 
averages. 


Index-Numbers of Retail Prices in Australia and other Countries, July 1914 
and July 1918, with Prices in July 1914 as Base ( = 1000). 


Country. 

No. of Towns 

No. of 

Index-N umbers. 

or Cities. 

Commodities. 

July 1914. 

July 191S. 

Australia 

30 

46f 

1,000 

1,308 

Canada 

00 

29 

1,000 

1,752 

Denmark 

.. Copenhagen 

17 

1,000 

1,870 

France 

Paris 


1,000 

2,060 

Holland 

Amsterdam 


1,000 

1,760 

India 

Calcutta 


1,000 

1,310 

Italy .. 

41 

7 

1,000 

2,530 

New Zealand 

25 

59 

1,000 

1,393 

* Norway 

21 

33 

1,000 

2,790 

South Africa 



1,000 

1,320 

Spain 

Barcelona 


1,000 

1,510 

Sweden 

44 

31 

1,000 

2,080 

Switzerland . . 

.. j All Co-operative 
Societies 

31 

1,000 

2,220 

United Kingdom 

600 

21 

1,000 

2,100 

United States 

45 

17 

, 1,000 

1,637 

• Unweighted average 

, including other necessaries. 

t Including 

a few oommoditea not foodstuff®. 
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PART I. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS ON PRICE-INDEXES. 


SYNOPSIS. 

1. The significance of price-indexes. 

2. Necessity of accurate conceptions regarding tho nature of a price-index. 

3. Aim of the present article. 

4. Complexities may be avoided. 

5. Difference between price-ratios and price-indexes. 

6. Popular view of relations between price-ratios and price-indexes. 

7. Purple of price-indexes must bo considered. 

8. Exposition of nature of technique. 

9. Differences between household-budgets and composite-units. 


1. The significance of price-indexes. —Changes in the price of commodities 
have, of course, always been of interest to student s of economics. They mark the 
, variation of the relation between one commodity, viz., gold, and all other com- 
, modi ties which have an exchange value, and consequently indirectly shew the ex- 
! change relationships between them all. Fluctuations of price, therefore, have al¬ 
ways been of considerable academic interest. Owing to certain recent economic 
tendencies, these fluctuations have become of still greater moment, owing to the 
increased importance of certain questions, among which may be mentioned that 
I concerning the payment for services rendered by wages of equivalent purchasing- 
power, i.e., by a rate of wage which has regard to the commodity-value thereof. 
Owing to this, the necessity of accurately ascertaining the purchasing-power of 
money (and therefore of wages) lias been accentuated, and in the ;ame connection 
so also have various other questions concerning the system of exchange-value 
relations between money and commodities generally. If we use the expression 
{ the purchasing -power of money ” to denote some general relation between the unit 
L of currency—say £1 sterling in English communities - and the satisfaction, both as 
to commodities and services required, of human needs, it is obvious that a clear 
un<:i rstanding of what is really meant by this term is a matter of no small moment. 

A means, widely adopted, for the purpose of measuring variations in the cost 
: of .commodities and services is to use price indexes. A ** price-index : is the re¬ 
ciprocal of an index of purchasing-power and, os explained hereinafter, shews the 
increase nr decrease at different periods in the cost of a definite group of commodities 
and services. An index of purchasing-power on the other hand would shew the 
variation in the purchasing-power of any particular money-unit. 

How wo are to measure or estimate these, and in what w ay can a “ price-index'’ 
disclose the variations of purchar ing-power arc matters of common concern. “ How 
can price-indexes be accurately calculated ?” ; “ What are the limitations affect¬ 
ing any attempt to determine them or purchasing-power accurately ? " and 
" How should price-indexes be used for equalising wages, so as to make their com¬ 
modity and ksty ice-purchasing efficiency constant ? ”—if so desired or if possible— 
arc self evidently matters which must engage, the attention of all interested in the 
trend of human affairs. 
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Whether rightly or wrongly, a dictum which at the present time is somewhat 
insistently asserted, is that wages should bo estimated, not by mere expression in j 
the form of currency, but by the quantity of any desired commodities and services‘ 
which they will purchase. * ' 

As is shewn by the large number of treatises dealing with questions of this 
nature, the problem is not quito so simple and obvious as it might at first sight appear. 


2. Necessity of accurate conceptions regarding the nature of a price-index.— 
The truth of this statement is evidenced by the doctrines regarding price-indexes 
to be found in certain economic treatises, and also by the fact that price-indexes 
uro not unfrequently so ill-founded as to be quite misleading. For this reason 
an exposition of the whole matter of a somewhat brief and technical nature (at 
least in so fur as the appendix was concerned), was given by me in Labour 
Report No. 1 of the Labour and Industrial Branch of the Commonwealth Bureau 
of Census and Statistics, published 5th December, 1912, pp. 1-96, with appendices, 
PP* i. to Ixii. Experience has shown, however, that this exposition has often been 
misunderstood and misquoted. This, and the fact that the algebraical treatment 
has sometimes been misdescribed and misapplied, have disclosed the desirability 
of setting out the whole of the matter, in a more elementary form, and this has 
been done in the following pages. 

Those who desire to know the detail of various methods that have been used for 
•obtaining price-indexes aro referred to the Report above mentioned, and to the i 
bibliography therein contained, particularly such works as Professor Irving Fisher’s 
“ Purchasing Power of Money” (New York, 1911), and the “ Measurement of General 
\ alue,” by C. M. Walsh (New York, 1901). 


3. Aim of the present article. —An endeavour has been made here, to set forth 
the essentials of the problem and of its solution, with sufficient illustration to enable 
anyone, who, being qualified to form a competent opinion, will give the matter serious 
attention. Any attentive student can thoroughly understand the question at issue ; 
cun realise what is ideally required, and can appreciate the limitations of the practical 
situation in regard to ascertaining price-indexes for different localities at one period, 
of time, and for the samo locality at different periods. It ought to bo added, however, 
that the matter is not likely to be understood without close attention, and that an 
erroneous point of view may make its apprehension by no means easy. 

4. Complexities may be avoided. —It is . hewn herein that certain complexi? ies 
introduced into tho. subject by various political economists, have only beclouded 
what ia really a very clear and definite issue. It happens that the simple and very 
elementary notion of the “man in the street” as to what is necessary is, in this ease, 
correct, viz., that an unequivocal determination must be based upou the series of 1 
commodities used, the quantities being so taken as to be proport ion file to actual usage. ^ 
Following the suggestion of Professor Irving Fisher, 1 have called such a series a ' 

composite-unit,” and it is on the cost of this unit, or the aggregate expenditure 
thereon at different times, or at different places, that a definite idea can be formed of 
tlie changing value of money in relation to commodities. It may be mentioned that ! 
the British Board of Trade and the American Bureau of Labour and Statistics have, 
since the publicat ion of the original report, adopted the method which I have called 
herein ” the method of aggregate expenditure,” that is, the measurement of the | 
changing value of currency by comparisons of the cost of tho composite-unit.* 

x- t~o Ir V '' res l 0 -v p* Mitchell, in his article in the ** Bulletin of the P S. Bureau of Labour Statistics,” 
ho. 173, July 1915, p. S5, says; - 

. . “ fwf! later/1912) the method practiced by Dun was adopted by the Commonwealth Stat istician 
or Aiifi raiiaaa the oasis of his official scries. However, after he had calculated the aggregate exyeudi- 
turc or Australians upon this bill of goods in terns of pounds sterling, he threw these pecuniarv sums 

lain h review referred to was dated 1901. Dun's method was certainly right in principle, in that 
iridividnaT nu,lt Thcd by t he quantity supposed to be consumed in tho course of a year b;. an average 

• i A 0 l ^POears to have been given by Duu of tho ju-tuication of this method, nor was its 

Identity with the price-rat io method, when geometric m< an s ox the relative expenditures are made tho 
oasis of combination, shewn. Bui this was demanded by the then existing state of the theory o? price- 
index*-. and the aggregate-cost method was adopted by me only after establishing the fact that its 
merits uro unnjiu;, inasmuch ns it is not only perfectly definite in its significance, but also gives, in the 
most simple way . u result always identical in practical cases with that, properly deduced from price- 
ratios, viz., by taking the weighted geometric means on a moan commoaity-basis for tho years com¬ 
pared. the weights also being the means of the relative expenditures on tho> commodities for the com¬ 
pared years. 

Phc remarks on p. 101 of the Labor Bulletin (above quoted) regarding Dun’s and Oibson’s index- 
imiuber- ?eem to imply that the weighting-method is somewhat loo.se, and it would appear also to be 
based upon value-ratios. 
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5. Difference between price-ratios and price-indexes.— Mt is convenient to call 
the ratio of the price of any individual commodity at one time, to the price at any 
other time, the' price-ratio of the latter date as compared with the former, and to 
reserve the term “ price-index ” for the price-ratio for the same type of comparison 
applied not to single commodities, but to special groups of commodities, the individual 
items of the group being combined in some definite way. If, taking all facts of usage 
into account, the prices of all commodities were in the same ratio, this ratio would 
also be the price-index for the whole, and the items could in this case be grouped in 
any way whatsoever, that is, the price-index would be independent of the relative 
quantities of each. This perhaps throws some light upon the popular opinion that 
the price-ratio or percentage of rise and fall in price is the main fact with which xve have 
to deal , a view which is correct, however, only if all qualifying circumstances are 
fully taken into account. 


When the price-ratios are different for different commodities, it is self-evident 
| that the extent of their usage has a profound influence on the result, for example, 
changes in the price of caviare and champagne are practically of no general import¬ 
ance compared with the change in the prices of bread, meat, butter, milk, etc., for 
the reason (statistically) that the aggregate quantities used are relatively negligible 
and thus have no sensible influence upon the general result. We may say, there¬ 
fore, that relatively they have no weight. In proportion os the relative usage is 
i considerable, so must the “ weight” increase which would be attributed. Thus a 
system of weights must be applied to the price-ratios of the various commodities, 
and their effect thus taken into account in any general determination. 


6. Popular view of relations between price-ratios and price-indexes. —In a 

loose kind of way it is popularly felt that the relative importance of commodities must 
vary with the proportion of the expenditure thereon. From one point of view, this is 
true. In so far. howdver, as the commodities are necessaries of life, it may be that 
the actual quantities used determine their relative importance, or yet again, that 
i both elements, viz., expenditure and quantity, must sometimes bo taken into account. 
In regard to this latter observation it may also be noticed that in all cases where the 
amount available for the purchase of what one requires is limited, the variations of 
expenditure may involve re-adjustments among the quantities of the items, by the 
substitutions of cheaper commodities, or even their complete omission. 

In order to illustrate the point referred to, the results of a budget inquiry, in 
Australia, made in November, 1913, may be taken. This inquiry shewed that on the 
whole the average weekly expenditure on various items was as shewn in the table 
1 hereunder in the second columns, and these, expressed as percentages, are given also 
in the third columns. 


Budget Inquiry, November, 1913. Australia. 


Item. 

Amount! % on 
£ 8. d j total. 

Housing 

0 9 1 

12.36 j 

Food 

1 10 3 

41.16 

Clothing 

0 10 0 

13.61; 

Fuel and light 
Soap, Gtaich, 
etc. 

0 3 4 

4-53 

0 0 10 

1.13 

Other household 
requisites .. 

0 12 1.59 | 


Item. 

Am’nt! 
s. d.; 

c , (l 

°o on 11 

total. Item. 

Amn’t { 
». d. 

% on 
total. 

i Tobacco 

0 11 

1.25 Medical 

1 0 

2.04 

Alcoholic bever- 


Rates taxes 

0 10 

1.13 

' aces ,. 

0 10 

1.13 II Sports <fc amuse- 



! Fares 

1 10 

2.49 | ments 

1 1 

1.47 

Insurance 

2 0 

2.72 ; Charity 

0 11 

1 1.25 

Contributions to 





benefit societies 

1 3 

1.70 Wages .. 

0 8 

0.91 

Education fees 

0 8' 

0.91 | Miscellaneous .. 

6 4 

8.62 


Aggregate amount £3 13s. 6d. = 100.00% 


This represents the average usage of 392 families scattered over Australia. In 
the capital cities and larger towns the expenditure on housing is greater than 12 per 
cent., and may easily reach 20 per cent., consequently the percentage presented by 
the items hasto be readjusted. This example is instructive because it shews that 
the essential feature is really the quantitative one, in this case at any rate. More¬ 
over. when one is dealing with such a question as the minimum “ living-wage,” it 
ia clear that—in so far as it is an economic possibility — certain of the items are 
t essential to normal healthy life, for example, food, housing and clothing, while other 
items, however agreeable or even desirable, aro unessential -e.g. t alcoholic beverage , 
i sports and amusements,'etc. 
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7 . Purpose of price-indexes must be, considered. —These considerations dis¬ 
close the fact that the object or purpose of a price-index may govern the principles 
which should guide us in the technique of its determination. We shall shew that I 
definite composite-units of an appropriate character are the only proper bases foi 
exact determinations, though price-ratios and price-indexes, based upon group; 
results, may also be used for more indefinite and less accurate determinations. 

It is no longer sufficient to regard a price-index as representing always some 
general relation between the unit of money and commodities. We shall shew, for 
example, that although there may be a general price-index representing the relation¬ 
ship between money and all other commodities, this is significant only when their 
quantitative relations inter se are quite definite. Such a price-index, however, 
may possibly differ sensibly from one appropriate for ascertaining the varying value 
of the unit of money in regard, say, to the ordinary necessaries of life (c.gL, a price- 
index suitable for analysing questions relating to the cost of living). Similarly it 
will differ from a price-index, the purpose of which is to obtain an idea of the relative 
quantities of imports or of exports from a record of their values. This must be 
appropriate to its purpose, and is not always quite satisfactory if it bo merely the 
general price-index. Coming down to small communities and individuals, or to 
various classes within a community 1 ’, it may be said that there is a price-index 
appropriate to each ,4 in regard, for example, to their expenditures upon living. 
Statistical results, however, in order to have any generality of application, must deal 
with hypothetical “ average individuals” or “ average communities” as the case 
may be. 

It will be shewn that for any specific purpose whatever a price-index can be 
quite accurately determined, and that the prolix discussion on methods of ascertain¬ 
ing price-indexes and upon questions of weighting price-ratios in order to obtain 
them, owe their existence to an inappropriate envisaging of the question. 

8 . Exposition of the nature of the technique. —In Parts II. and III. hereinafter 
the nature of price-indexes is exhibited, and the appropriate methods of computing 
them are shewn. In order to exhibit clearly the essential nature of these, the 
technique of what may be called “ extreme cases” is sometimes taken by way of 
illustration. This has been done because the real significance of particular methods 
is thus more clearly exhibited. In this way, carefully-selected arithmetical tests 
become more satisfactory to many than general demonstrations, the nature of which 
can be followed "only by algebraists. Thus—to a certain extent—the latter are 
rendered unnecessary. Those interested in a general demonstration are referred to 
Labour Report No. 1 on “ Prices, Price-indexes. Cost of Living in Australia,” 
December, 1912. It may here be mentioned that much depends on securing a 
proper view-point of the whole question (as the well-known controversy between 
Jevons and Laspeyres shewed : it will suffice here tv) state that had the question 
been set out clearly, all differences between these two authorities would have dis¬ 
appeared, as was shewn in the Appendix to the Report mentioned, pp. xxxv. and 
xxxvi.). 

Certain methods, particularly the method of determining price-indexes from 
price-ratios, appear, on a superficial view, to have much to commend them, because 
of their apparent generality. This, however, is only in appearance, and when really 
analysed the apparent merit turns out to bo illusory. I shall endeavour to ihake 
clear in Parts IT. and III. that it is possible to accurately ascertain price indexes, 
if the data are available; that they will then be perfectly definit e in their meaning ; 
the degree of their applicability can be made manifest; ami they can be made 
quite exact, if only true prices can be ascertained. On the other hand, the method of 
computing from price-ratios is tedious, and as ordinarily carri< d out is inexact, 
while the exact significance of the result so obtained is by no moans self-evident. 

In Part IV. wall be set. out such conclusions as have been established in Parts II., 
and III. In dealing with theso questions, the arithmetical examples and method of 
treatment generally have, as far as possible, been made independent of algebraic 
exposition. 


9 Differences between household-budgets and composite-units. —These 
preliminary observations may be closed by adverting to a wide-spread misconception 
ol the essential character 01 the method of ascertaining a price-index, in which 
connection it may be mentioned that the part played by hodHchold-budgets is mis¬ 
understood. 
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Public comments from time to time have shewn this. The results of budget 
inquiries as to the actual cost of living, and the application of the results of investi¬ 
gations to ascertain the fluctuations . in the purchasing-power of money are not 
interdependent. The results of household-budgets may, of course, be used for the 
• purpose of deciding upon the commodities and mass-units of a composite-unit to be 
[ employed for the "measurement of variations in the purchasing-power of money. 

11 is one of the two possible methods of doing this. They are, however, not essential. 
The composite-unit may also be determined from general usage ; that is, from 
statistics of consumption. This question is discussed-in Part III., Section 6. 

The percentage of expenditure upon the different items in a household-budget 
has often been given as an aid to grasping its significance, and this has unquestionably 
given rise to an impression—by no means a correct one—that, inasmuch as change in 
prices disturbs the relative percentages, it necessarily vitiates the deduced price- 
indexes. This view loses sight of the fact, first, that composite-units may or may not 
be independent of budget-returns, and that, whatever the basis used may be, the 
results are sensibly the same, provided the basis is well determined. YVe have shewn 
in Labour Report No. 1, and shall later repeat the demonstration, that the basis for 
the measurement of the fluctuations in the purchasing-power of money is not depen¬ 
dent upon meticulous accuracy as regards a budget inquiry or other research for 
ascertaining appropriate mass-units for the items of the composite-unit. Though 
minor deviations of actual usage do not sensibly affect the result, this unit must 
remain constant. The notion that variations of the relative proportions of ex¬ 
penditure invalidate price-indexes arises only from misconception in regard to the 
whole matter. The applicability of price-indexes to questions of cost of living is 
independent of minor deviations therein; in any case the purchasing-po>ver of money 
cannot be estimated on any other than a constant standard. When the same basis 
is applied on two occasions the results are sensibly identical, even if the differences 
of the regime are considerable. Rut if we uso one composite-unit on one occasion 
and another on the next, we introduce another element, viz., change of slandqrd-of- 
living. There can be no middle course ; either we may base the estimate of the cost 
of living at a particular time upon the actual budgets at the time , or we may apply a 
correction, based upon the fluctuating purchasing-power of money, to a budget 
ascertained at a particular time, finding in this way the equivalent of the original. 
That is, we may deduce the cost of living from a previous budget inquiry, or from 
some other mode of ascertaining what is required in normal living, or we may—on 
the other hand—ascertain directly what people are actually spending upon living. 
The two questions are distinct, and hav • no general relation, one with the other. 

The ascertaining (of the purchasing-power of money is of wide significance, and 
virtually presupposes-that every person is free to modify his regimen as he pleases, 

I but it is not based upon the ratio of expenditure—an tuner-changing quantity—among 
the particular items in the household budget to the total expenditure thereon. It 
purports to shew what the general change in the purchasing-power of money is, 
not by a a oin attempt to include all commodities in proportion to their usage, but by 
restricting the investigation to identifiable commodities, so that the result will not 
, be vitiated by uncertain elements that are liable to introduce variations consequent, 

I not upon the change of purchasing-power, but upon change of regimen ; that is, 
chango in the standard of living. • 

All attempts to deal with variations in usage, item by item, are open to the 
crit h'i^m that there are actually as many price-indexes ns there are individuals, since 
tl ,.. nBage 0 f one individual is not identical with that of another. The matter must 
be considered in its generality ; thus it is not to the point to shew that any minor 
item, especially one pot definitely identifiable, has changed its price in some other 
ratio than that indicated by the price-index of the composite unit. 




Any practical method of changing wages so as to make the purchasing-power 
equivalent should of course meet the general case. Instead of stressing an apparent 
. change in ajiv particular item of expenditure as a reason for departing from a woll- 
' determined general price-index, it is better to redetermine the actual cost of li\mg 
from time to time by, say, the household-budget method, and to maintain, for 
• (<(, erol purposes of comparison, prioo-indevos based upon the compose '-unit method. 
The whole matter may be set forth in the following way. 

When the question is the determination of the actual cost of living, it is essential 
that an inquiry be made as to the aggregate expenditure upon all items. This, 
j <nV over, having been ixccrtained for any particular date, price-indexos based upon 
.m appropriate composite-unit may bo used for finding its varying money-equivalent, 
until such « time as the necessity for a further similar budget-inquiry is indicated. 
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PART II. 

THE PURCHASING-POWER OE MONEY AND THE NATURE OF 
PRICES-INDEXES. 


SYNOPSIS. 

1. General. 

2. The composite-unit as a basis for measuring changes in the purchasing-power 

of money. 

3 . Reciprocal comparability of price-indexes at diflerent dates. 

4. Accuracy to be expected. 

5. Price-indexes for an individual. 

C. Effect of changes in the composite-unit. 

7. Meaning of price-indexes for groups of individuals. 

8 . Relative, not absolute, amounts necessary to constitute the composite- 

unit. 

9 . Comparability and non-comparability of individuals and communities. 

10. Price-indexes for a class, a community, a State and an Empire. 

11. Small effect-of considerable differences in the composite-unit. 

12. The relation between jjrice and the composite-unit. 

13. Criteria of constancy in the standards of quality of commodities. 

14. Absolute maintenance and quasi-continuity of standards. 

15. Nominally constant standards. 

16. Composite unit for special purposes. 

17. Secular changes in the purchasing-power of money. 

IS. Mode of ensuring pseudo-continuity. 

19. The system of relations between money and commodities. 

20. The effect of abnormal times upon price-indexes. 

21. Effect of seasonal fluctuations in consumption of commodities. > 

22 . For many questions expenditure is not the measure of importance of 

commodities. 

23. The deduction of purchasing-power from the weighted ratios of rises in 

price. 

24. Recapitulation of the nature of the problem of ascertaining the purchasing- 

power of money. 


1. General.—As Prof. Edgeworth has observed (Econ. Journ.. June 18, 1918, 
p. 176), careful measurements of change in the purchasing-power of money will be 
(and are) required for the adjustment of wages and other payments, it is proposed 
here to indicate the principles underlying such measurements, and to show that the 
adoption of a very simple method is both desirable and eminently satisfactory. The 
essential features of the method are such as to admit of its being readily understood 
by “the man in the street." Notwithstanding ii a simplicity it has more to commend 
it than other methods which—under superficial examination -may apparently be 
of a more satisfactory character. This simple method of comparing the purchasing-, 
power of money is by ascertaining the cost of a suitably chosen composite-unit, the 
constitution of which we shall later describe. 

Before discussing this question it may be said that there is a valid foundation 
for the instinctive repugnance of mankind to over subtle methods. The satis¬ 
factory solution of a difficulty is often reached, as it were, intuitively, though the 
complexity of a complete and fully outlined solution would bo unintelligible to most, 
and difficult for any. Were it not so, practical action would often be paralysed or be 
too long postponed. It is an advantage, therefore, if the method adopted is readily 
apprehended. 
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There are three principal ways in which the economical significance of com 
modities to a community may be measured— 

(i.) By the quantities it uses of them ; 

(ii.) -By the amount it spends upon" them ; 

(iii.) By their utility , from some particular point of view. 

For the essentials of living, the first (or sometimes the third) is of the greatest 
importance ; for luxuries, the second. Thus the quantities of bread, meat, sugar, 
butter, or fat, etc., are of fundamental importance for healthy life ; that is, they are 
essentials of existence. 

On the other hand, the quantities of gems, jewellery, exquisitely worked fabrics, 
etc., are relatively of no mommt as regards mere existence; the desire to possess 
them, and the amount they cost, are the bases of their economic significance, although 
they are really non-essential to existence. 

We have stated that the importance of commodities may also be estimated on 
other bases, among which one might mention their food-value, fpr example.* This 
is done by classifying them according to their content in proteins (nitrogenous 
flesh-forming constituents), fats, and carbohydrates (or sugars and similar sub¬ 
stances), and the energy (number of calories) represented by these, compared with 
the normal requirements of the human body. It is necessary, also, to take account 
of the suitability (digestibility, etc.) of the food, and of the fact that it contains other 
constituents (vitarnines, etc.), -which though apparently negligible in quantity, 
appear to be essential to proper nutrition. 

It may at any time become necessary, through famine or other disaster, to use 
substitutes for usual foods, in which case the basis of estimation may include other 
than the ordinary element of price. 

Postponing for the present any consideration of this last kind, wo note that 
between commodities of the first two types referred to there are large numbers of 
commodities that possess intermediate characters, so that in the most general 
consideration of the nature of commodities we must attribute to them at least two 
important though opposed characters, viz., necessity (s) and non-necessity or un- 
essentiality (?*). For example, bread, etc., is a necessity ; diamonds are not. If 
wo express these t wo characters relatively (as ratios to unity) their sum is unity ; 
that is, we must have— 

(1).* + w = 1. 

It is well to remember that even in the same' class, individual commodities may 
possess these attributes or characters in different degrees. For example, in those 
grades of clothing which are a necessity even to the humblest or most thrifty, s is 
necessarily nearly unity. On the other hand u is nearly unity in the case of ex¬ 
pensive silks, furs, etc., for they are mainly luxuries. To define more clearly what is 
meant, lot us assume that an overcoat is a necessity, and that there are three grades, 
the lowest one possible at £3, one at £12, and one ut £100. Let us assume also that* 
the one at £12 will be serviceable twice as long as that at £3, and that the one at 
£100 will be serviceable four times as long. We shall then have, in the first case, 
s 4- u ~ I . 0. In the second case (disregarding interest questions) the necessity- 
value, taking account of the duration of its serviceableness, is 2 X £3 = £6, and 
consequently ic; luxury or unessential element is also £6; that is, we shall have 
s' - u f — O.f, j 0.5. Similarly in the third case we shall have for the necessity- 
value 4 X £3 — £12, and consequently the unessential element £88 ; hence*'' •■}- u" ~ 
0.12 - 0.88. Hence if wc are considering the variation in the purchasing-power 

(a) for essentials (6) for unossentials, or (c) for both combined, we have three different 
systems of values to take into account. Assuming that the overcoat at £3 lasts two 
years, we see. for example, that, for the essentials of civile ed existence, the value per 
unit of time (1 year, say) is £1 10s. in each case. We observe, in passing, that varia¬ 
tions in price ordinarily affect these elements differently, so that the ratio of the 
two elements (s/u) is not at any rate quite constant when prices change. It is not 
proposed to discuss the measurement of the purchasing-power of money in regard to 
mere t Hei_m-values or unessential values. 


* This might be regarded as a case of utility, (iii.) above. 
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?/Wg notice, also, in regard to (i.) that we may make the basis of comparison 
Xlu) what people must use to maintain healthy and comfortable existence s so far 
as that is possible , or (i.6) what they do use ; and similarly tho basis may be (n.a) what . 
they must spend and (ii.6) what they do spend. 


It is also to be observed that wo may make the basis of comparison, the usage 
ier as regards quantity or as regards expenditure, that of (1) an individual, (-) a 
.. . r • ™ i‘\\ on AntirA rommunitv. a people, or an empire, etc. 


either as regards quantity or as regards expenditure, that of (i) an individual, ^) » 
group or class of individuals, or (3) an entire community, a people, or an empire, etc. 
Which wo do will depend upon the purpose we have m view. W o shall consider 
later what would be obtained in the several cases, remarking, however, that—speak- 
ing generally—usage according to quantity is satisfactory, and according to ex¬ 
penditure unsatisfactory. 


2. The composite-unit as a basis for measuring changes m the purchasing- 
power of money. —Suppose, to take a homely illustration, that a thrifty housewife 
made out a list of her regular marketing requirements, say a list of the things she 
must purchase each week. Against this list she jots down what she spends on each 
item from week to week, and totalling these, sees what her requirements cost in the 
aggregate. Tho aggregate-expenditures then are the cost, not ot any one thing, but J 
of the whole series of things, not of any one unit (1 loaf, 1 lb. of meat, or what not), 
but of a week’s total requirements. These aggregates of expenditure would reveal 
to her exactly how far £1 would go. For example, if they cost at one time 60 shillings 
and at a later date 80 shillings, it is clear that £4 at the later date goes only as fai m 
purchasing the series of things constantly required as £3 went formerly. The index 
of this is that for every £1 formerly required, £1J are required at the later date Wo 
could, of course, put it in another way, viz., that, in regard to her requirements the 
purchasing-power of £1 of money has fallen to 15s., that is. in the ratio of £ to r. or 
of 1 to 2. This system of estimating is the only one which is quire flawless m prin¬ 
ciple. It is based upon the aggregates of expenditure for a fixed senes of commodities. \ 
Instead of expressing this index by the number l£, we could multiply it by 100 or 
1000, etc., when we should have 133&, 1333J, etc. 


Let us restate this : we consider first the case of an individual whose usage is t 
constant , whose wants are of the same nature, and who has decided that he will not i 
under any circumstances—vary the quantity of the commodities which he requires, j 
In such a case he could proceed as follows :—He could write out a list of commodities, 
the amount of each he used, and the price he had to pay. Then, multiply mg the 
quantities by the prices paid and adding the various sums, the total amount would 10 
the aggregate expenditure for his list. This list of commodities, with the quantities j 
for each item, we can call tho constant composite unit, and the amount paid tor it 
tho cost of the composite unit. Now for such a person the purchasing-power of money 
would vary reciprocally as the cost of the composite-unit. Symbolically this may be 
set out as follows :— « 


List of commodities in unit 

A 

, B 

, c 

, D , 

etc. 

Quantity of commodities in unit.. 

<?a 

• % 

’ ffe 

- qd ■ 

etc. 

The composite-unit itself is :—U - 

S,, o{A 

4- q b ofB 

+ ? c ofC 

, 9li °f D f 

eto. 

Prices of items in unit (per unit- 






quantity) 

Pa 

> F b 

>' 

> p d * 

etc. 

Cost of items in unit 

Va 

» % F b 

» e 

• 1d P d - 

etc. 

Cost of composite-unit, P (say) = 

■ % P a 

+ % F b 

+ % P c 

+ 1d r i + 

etc* 


Suppose, then, that at some particular time, adopted as a date of reference, the 
cost of U is ascertained to bo Pq, and at other dates was found to be P^, P%. etc. 
(it is immaterial, of course, whether in point of time those be earlier or later) : then 
the purchasing-power of money will have fallen if P^ P 2 » etc., are greater than 0 ^ 
it takes a greater sum of money to purchase tho composite-unit at didos i and £ 
than it did at date 0. Suppose/for example, that at date 0 it cost £8 to purchase 1 ho 
composite-unit, and at dates l and 2 it cost £10 and £12 respectively ; then clearly 
the purchasing power has fallen from— 

| to &> (at date 1) and to & (at date 2), or from 1 to and then to 
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Or if, for convenience, we make the first 1000, we shall have the purchasing-power 
represented by the numbers— b ^ 

At date 0, 1000 ; at date 1, 800 ; at date 2, 666$, 

i! ann Iasfc , r ^- H boin , g CO l h ' ex P ros8ed **> the rarest integer. These numbers 1000, 
I yoo > and 66 7 > ma y be called indexes of the purchasing-power of money. 

Suppose however, that instead of so expressing these results, the comparison 
is made in the form which shews how much is necessary to purchase a definite 
quantdy of the composite-unit, making the price at date 0, 1000 li.e , 1000 ixmce 
' * h * lbn & s > or any other unit) : the numbers would then be price-indexes'. 

Thus we should have for the three cases above— 

gX 1000 (at date 0) = 1000; tfx 1000 (at date 1) 1250; 1000(atdate2) = 1500. 

These three numbers,1000, 1250, and 1500, are the price-indexes for the dates in 
question, they shew how much money is needed to purchase a certain commodity - 
unit., and if this unit bo well selected, they shew how the purchasing-power of money 
generally is rising or falling, viz., by the falling or rising respectively of the price- 
I index, it the cost is rising the purchasing -power is of course falling. 

3. 


I 


— Reciprocal comparability of price-indexes for different dates— It is obviously 
desirable that we should bo able roaddy to change our basic date. For example 
if in the preceding instance we wished to make date 1 or date 2 the basic date, instead 
ot date 0, our indexes should give us the same relations as before. We shall call the 
deices 0, 1 and L, 1916, 1917, 1918 (for convenience). Thus we must have :— 


Baste. 


With 1916 as basic year 

With 1917 as basic year 

With 1918 as basic year 


Data. 
£8 : £10 : 
£ 8 : £ 10 : 
£8 : £10 : 


£12 
£12 

£12 = 


Price-indexes . 

1000 : 1250 : 1500. 

800 : 1000 : 1200 . 

666$ : 833$ : 1000. 

Let us suppose that we were given the price-indexes on the 1916 basis, and wished 
to change them so as to make 1918 the basic year : knowing nothing of the actual 
cost of the composite-unit from which the indexes were found, we have to find the 
values of :— 

For 1916, x 1000 - 666$; for 1917, *}£# x 1000 833$; 

for 1918, x 1000 - 1000. 


that is, we get exactly the same results as if we have worked with the original fi gures 

8 — 12 x 1000; 10 -r 12 x 1000; 12 -f- 12 x 1000 . Simple and obvious as this 

maj' appear, it should be noted that price-indexes have not always been found 
in such a manner that they possess this property of being independent of the 
year selected as basis. 

Not to burden the illustration unnecessarily, let u* suppose, for example, that 
ti ^ composite-unit consisted only of three items, A, B and C, costing in 1916 re¬ 
spectively £1, £2 and £5, r.e., £8 in all. One method of attaching importance to 
tbe.se is to weight them in the ratio which the expenditure on each bears to the total 
expenditure. Thus in 1916 the weights were the ratios $, § and §. Having found 
their weight®, it is usual to weight all future results accordingly. Thus if later (in 
1917) they cost respectively £2, £2, and £6 (£10 in all) and still later (in 1918) they 
east respectively £2 10s., £2 10s. and €7. the procedure in calculating the price- 
indexcw is as follows :— ^ 


Commodity. , 

Price. 

1916. 

1 Price. 

. 1917. 

Price. 

1918. 

Price-Indexes of each Commodity 
(1916 as basic year). 

A 

1 

1 ' 2 

2$ 

1 A ' 

1000 

B 

2000 

c 

2500 

B 

“1 i 

0 

2 i i 

1000 

1000 

1250 

0 

5 

6 

7 

WOO 

1200 

1400 

! 

Total V -B -C 

1 

8 

10 

12 

jSimple 
mean 1000 

1400 

1716$ 
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,..e staple means (for equal weights), viz., 1000, 1400 1710? (instead of 1000, 1250 
and 1500) are evidently enormously in error. \\ hen, however, instead of three, a 
large number of commodities is taken, this error relatively diminishes m ■ 
disappear ; it is rarely insensible, and then only fortuitously so Suppose, then 
that for any date subsequent to 1910, we weight the price-indexes for the individual 
items by multiplying them by the factors § and §, the sum of which is unity. 
Then we have :— 

For 1917—2000 X ft 250 For 1918—2500 X J = 312£ 

1000 x % = 250 1250 X r — 312£ 

1200 X 1 — 750 1400 X | = 875 

Total (1) =1250 Total (1) =1500 

Similarly, if we adopt any other as the basic year, and base the weights upon the 
relative expenditures of that year ( e.g ., 191 i xg> anc * or & anc ^ ’ or 
A and U), we shall gel the correct results because the process merely reproduce* 
—in u very roundabout way—what we should have obtained by adding the cost Oi. 
the items,* finding the ratios to the first, and multiplying by 1000. 

It has been—strangely enough—imagined that the difficulty about relative 
quantities was disposed of‘ by taking the mean of the price-indexes of a series of 
commodities, whereas in reality it was merely hidden, lhus the logic of the niethoc 
was that by merely observing how prices changed (say from 1000 to -000, to 2500, t 
etc.) we might escape any detailed examination of the extent to which each index 
should be allowed to in fluence the general result. Thus no account was taken of the 
fact that the relative expenditure changes with all non-uniform variations of price 
as among the several items in the composite unit. Thus let us suppose we have, 
decided to use weights = b w b b and t* c = f, and we work back from the 
1918 results (which are to be taken as 1000) to find the 191G and 1917 price-indexes. 
We have th»'n :— 

Commodity. 1910 Indexos. Index; 

A - 0 ~X 1000=400; 


= 50 


B 

C 


2^X1000 = 800; 


Woighfc- 
1 

8 = 

| = 200 


1917 Indexes. Index; Weight 
X 1000=800; X 


24 

J_ x 1000 = 800; 


s - 100 


X 


1- X 1000 = 714 
7 i 

^ Mean 038 : I 


446? 


6 

— X 


1000 - 857 ^ 


-200 


« =534 

8 7 


090^ ^Mean 819— ^ 

12 X 1000 = 666§ 


83 . 

and for 1917 


The correct indexes are, tor 1916;—8 — J an** 

10 12 x 1000 - 8334; instead of which we get the erroneous results 09 

and 8354. The reason‘of this is obvious ; we have not used the weights‘whichi the 
commodities possessed in the basic year, viz-, :i ttI J at* ' ■* n u 

verified that if we had we should have obtained the true results. 1 husif we sub¬ 
stitute the proper weights for tliose previously used, we get the correct esul s. 
thus :— 

834 10®| 416$ 666$ ; and 1063 166$ H »00 = ■■ 833J. 

But, as previously stated, the process is indirect and involved, and we do not see 
what we are doing. 


* Thin is readily seen if we shew- in detail the dementi of the calculation Tims, I denoting the 
price-index, the process tor finding it for 1918 is :— 

/ - |(2*. X 4000) + x 1000) + £(£ x 1000) * (i + 1 + |). 

Multiplying both numerator and denominator by 8, w*e have 

7 -1(3* X 1000) + 2 (| X 1000) + 5(? X ww) (l + 3 1 5)( 

- {(a* + + 7 ) - (1 + 2 + 5 ); * 1000 “ 15 9°- 
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Accuracy to be expected. —If we express results to the basic index of 1000, 
implied that the error is not as much as a half-unit either way ; that is to say, 
the index is greater than 999.5 and less than 1000.5. To get such a degree of pre¬ 
cision the aggregate cost oi the composite-unit adopted must be of a still higher 
order of accuracy. Suppose, for example, its value at one date is about £8 = 1920 
pence, and on another about £8 17s. Old., or 2124£ pence. If the first is the basic 
date this would give an index of 1106.5l“, which would be written 1107. Suppose the 
true amounts were £8 0s. 14d. and £8 16s. 10£d., the index would then be 1104.49, 
which would be written 1104. The difference is thus 3 units. The total errors of 
* price causing this are 3 J pence. Roughly we may say that the order of accuracy in 
j ascertaining price must be about 1 in 2000 to ensure a precision of 1 in 1000. It is 
I obvious that prices must be well ascertained in order to reach this order of accuracy. 


<SL 


5. Price-indexes for an individual. —If an individual, whose requirements are 
(or may be deemed to be) constant, were to keep records of his expenditure, his list 
of items would include expenditures for food and groceries, for rent or its equivalent, 
for boots and clothing, for travelling expenses, books, and other educative expendi¬ 
ture, for luxuries and amusements, for contributions to insurance of various kinds, 
for medical and similar attendances, and so on. For short periods, say of the order 
of a quinquennium, or even a decade or two, the general trend of human affairs may 
be regarded as fairly constant, but the purchasing-power of money is ever fluctuating. 
In view of the fact that a considerable number of commodities are continuously 
available to servo as the basis for ascertaining this fluctuating purchasing-power of 
money, it is evidently only a matter of keeping proper record to obtain an unequivocal 
■ measure thereof. Hence the individual would have to select a suitable group of 
commodities to serve as a basis for estimation. It is self-evident that the best would 
be that wliich represents his average needs. To do this with accuracy, the observa¬ 
tions of his requirements must embrace a sufficiently long period to obtain a tolerably 
: accurate average; but we shall shew later that such an average need not be as 
‘ accurate as the record of the varying price of the commodities. So long as this list 
of items const iluting the composite unit represents substantially the usage of the 
commodities, and so long as the prices paid for such commodities are accurately 
recorded, so long will the determination of the price-index be satisfactory. The 
’ items and the quantities adopted must , however , be identical for any dates that are to be 
compared. If they are not identical, we do not get an unequivocal measurement of 
the purchasing-power of money, but the joint effect of a variation of the items, 
(either as to quantity, or os to the actual commodity, or to both combined). We may 
call this variation a change of regimen , i.e., a change in the composite-unit. For 
example, if the individual changes the grade of the things he uses, or the items 
themselves, he can no longer make a comparison as to the purchasing-power of money, 
although, of course, it in no way hampers him as regards ascertaining what he is 
spending upon his living. 


6. Effect of changes in the composite-unit. —There are two ways in which the 
composite-unit may be changed, viz., (i.) by changing the relative proportions of the 
commodities used; (ii.) by changing the commodities themselves. The second might 
appear to be a more radical change than the first, but from the standpoint of the 
determination of price-indexes it is hardly less so. If, however, we have the prices 
for a series of commodities, it is easy to ascertain the consequence of any variation 
of the mere relative quantities which go to compose the composite-unit. On the 
other hand, if the past record of the new items is not available, the ascertaining of the 
price-index for the earlier dates ceases to be a possibility. In order to bring into 
clear relief the equivocal effect of any radical change in the composite unit, let us 
suppose that at two different dates an individual’s actual usage is different, being 
first Uj and then U Q , composed, say, as follows :— 

(2). U ± = a of A -f b of B -f c of C -f- d of D -f- etc.; and 


(2a) .U 2 - qoi Q + r of R -j- s oi S + t of T + etc. 

Obviously no direct comparison is now possible. That the individual might, for 
example, appropriate his entire income to the purchase of U 1 , and then afterwards 
to the purchase of-U 2 , shews that we cannot discover the relative purchasing-power. 
If, for the price-indexes, we used composite-unit U t on both occasions, or composite- 
unit V 2 on both occasions, we should obtain two different results for the purchasing 
power of money. 
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Thus it might be said, “ If one had continued to use U 1 , the purchasing-power 
of money would have changed in such-and-such a way, or, if one had originally 
used then the change in the purchasing-power would have been in such another 
ratio. 

But neither estimation would really be applicable : both would be purely hypo¬ 
thetical cases. There is no escape from a supposititious case if we are to obtain any 
indication at all. The only practical solution of real value is obtained by adopting 
a hypothetical regimen or composite-unit, which would occupy, as near as could be 
judged, a sort of middle position between the two, say 

(26).U m = g of G -f h of H -f i of I + j of J, + etc. 

This hypothetical unit is then used to measure the change ; or one could (in a rougher 
way) arbitrarily take the mean of the two determinations, the one being based upon 
Uj, and the other based upon U a . 

The most general and satisfactory solution, however, is to include in U m all the 
items in U x , and U a ; that i3, wo should make it consist of a of A, plus q of Q, plus ! 

6 of B, plus r of R, and so on. (We need not divide these by 2, because the magnitude j- 
of the unit does not affect the case, as already shewn). That is, we constitute , 
a fictitious composite-unit, one half of which is true for one period, and the other half. 
for the other, in order to get a comparison between the two. This fictitious unit? 
thus furnishes some basis for a comparison, but strictly is inapplicable. We shall 
return to this question later and give it more extended consideration 

7. Meaning of price-indexes for groups of individuals. —In order to fix our 
ideas, let us picture a relatively small group, say of 1000 persons, whoso general 
usage of commodities was much the same. If now, in order to embrace all seasonal 
variations, we ascertain their total consumption of commodities during a period of 
12 months, this will constitute a composite-unit for the group, and ono-thousandth I 
part of this will bo the average consumption per person per annum for the entire group, 
although possibly not one of the 1000 persons would consume exactly that amount. 
We may then say that, -for practical purpose v, wo are entitled to assume that this 
average consumption applies not only to the group (which of course it does, quite ’ 
strictly), but also to the individual members, for all general purposes. It is only by 
mean: of some such hypothesis that any price-index has validity for the individuals 
of the group. Tim composite-unit for a group, then, is that representing the group 
usage. The group may be regarded either as an individual, or as a number of 
individuals having a common usage. For most purposes it is a matter of indifference 
which \ve suppose : it is only when we have occasion to distinguish between individual 
and average usage that the matter becomes of moment. 

S. Relative, not absolute, amounts necessary to constitute the composite- 
unit. —It has already been mentioned t hat when we ascertain separately the quantities 
use: I by 1 wo individuals and combine the two results we need not divide by 2. Fit her 
the milt of timo for which we ascertain average consumption, or the exact number of 
persons for whom it is ascertained, is of no moment excepting to ensure that the 
relotions between the average quantities used are correct. Hcncv it is clear that we 
need know only their relative amounts to properly constitute the composite-unit. 
We :av not concerned whether these amounts are per day. week or year, nor whether 
one individual consumes two average composite-units and another only half of one. 
What we do require to know is how ranch of each commodity is used on the averagt iu 
any unit of timo whatsoever, or for any number of persons whatsoever (the same, 
throughout, of course). The ratio of the cost of this unit at any t wo dates is obvious¬ 
ly the sc mo whatever its size, and depends solely upon the relations of the individual 
items among themselves, and their prices. If these ratios are the ratios of acJual 
usage and the unit is complete, the method is flawless : the change of purchasing- 
power is fully and exactly ascertained by attributing the actual tot al cost oh the dates 
to be compared. It is also self-ovident that there is no essential difference between 
ihe comparisons of price-indexes for two individuals at different places at the one 
dare, or for one individual at two different dates at the one place. 

9 - Comparability and non-comparability of individuals and communities.— 

If the commodity -usage of two individuals or two communities is identical, then notf 
only are their pi ice-indexes comparable, but also their actual expenditures tor equiva- ] 
lent amounts of the unit. With communities whose commodity-usage is entirely ; 
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f different-, a series of price-indexes are strictly non-comparable; the actual expenditure 
. cannot be compared except on the basis of its absolute amount. For example, let 
us suppose two communities, in one of which the staple food was ric? and fish, and in 
the other wheaten bread and beef, to exist; and to simplify the illustration of the 
principle governing comparability, let us restrict ourselves to these two items. The 
variations of purchasing-power are then measured in the one case by the prices of 
rice and fish, and the relative amounts used of these ; in the other by the price of 
bread and beef. These prices have no necessary connection, and hence the variations 
in the'price-indexes of one community have no application in the other. Similarly, 
among individuals, if t-ho diet and mode of life of one be simple and severe, including 
but few classes of food and those the cheapest, and that of another be elaborate and 
luxurious, including great variety and expensive foods, the price-indexes appropriate 
for the former have no validity for the latter, or trice versa. Each is concerned only 
with the variations in the commodities he uses, and the variation of the purchasing- 
power of money is wholly dependent upon the applicability or otherwise of the 
. regimen. The composite unit must be that of actual usage in order to have intelligible 
meaning and to be applicable in the world of fact. In so far as it does not represent 
i actual usage it is meaningless. 

As before, let U t and U 3 denote two different composite-units. It will sufficiently 
illustrate the point if we take, say, a group of 4 commodities, with their corresponding 
quantities and prices. 


Composite Unit Ui Composite Unit U 3 


Commodity. 

Units 

and 

Weig’t 

Price and Aggregate 
Expenditure. 

1 Commodity. 

Units 

and 

Weig’fc 

Price and Aggregate 
Expenditure. 

(1) 

used. 

(2) 

(3) 1912.(4) 

(5) 1917.(6) 

(1) 

used. 

(2) 

(3) 1912(4) 

5) 1917 (6) 

Bread 

lb. 80 

*1.5 

1120.0 

*1.75 

tl40 

, Rice 

lb. 35 

*2.80 

t98.0 

*3.1 

1108.5 

Beef 

lb. 75 

5.1 

382.5 

8.7 

652.5 

| Fish 

lb.300 

1.50 

450.0 

2.0 

600.0 

Butter 

lb. 10 

15.7 

157.0 

18.2 

182.0 

Sugar 

lb. 46 

2.90 

133.4 

3.5 

161.0 

Coffee 

lb. 3 

18.0 

55.8 

19.0 

57.0 

Tea 

lb. 3 

14.70 

44.1 

17.5 

52.5 

Totals 

In Ratios 

715.3 .. 

(Price-indexes) 1000 

1031.5 

1442.0 

I Total? 

In Ratios .. 

725.5 

(Price-indexes) 1000 .. 

922.0 

1270.8 


• Price per unit shewn in pence, t Aggregate expenditure shewn in pence. 


The results shew that the aggregate for 1912 was 715.3 for composite-unit U 1 , 
and was 725.5 for composite-unit U 2 ,but established nothing as to the relative 
1 purchasing-power of money in the two places, because there, is no common basis for 
estimating this. 

If the units in composite unit U 1 , and those in composite-unit U.> happen to 
represent the average consumption for an ©quul period (which is not at ail necessary 
when they are used for ascertaining price-indexes), then all we know is that 715.3 
pence in the former case would correspond to 725.5 in the latter (that is, of course, if 
t.ilia list of items in the regimen were complete, which obviously it is not). 

The change in the purchasing-power of money is properly found and reciprocally 
shewn in the price-indexes for individual—or for community—(1),those being 1000 
and 1442.0, and for individual—or community-—(2) being 1000 and 1270.8. It may 
be asked—“ On whai basis could we compare the two places in this respect ? ” 
A decline in the purchasing-power of money is certainly exhibited in both results 
but it is not identical. “ Can there be a general representation shewing the joint 
result ? " may be asked. Applying the principle indicated in section 0, we can obtain 
a kind of compari on by supposing that each changed its regimen so as to include that 
of the other. H is now essential that the units in XJ x and U 2 should, be for identical 
• periods and numbers of persons. Let us suppose that this is the case. Then we can 
reconstitute the ••-.» as to contain the whole. We should then have for our 

grand totals 1-M0.8 for 1912 and 1953.5 for 1917, giving the price-indexes say 1000 
for 1912. end thus 1355.8 for 1917. Bad wc simply taken the mean of the two 
results 1442.0 and 1270.8, we should have obtained 1350.4. The two results, though 
fortuitously (and usually in practical cases) very nearly the same, are not of course 
ident ical.* 

* The rrices have been taken a3 though those in the supposititious community were identical with 
the prices in the two communities. 
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The interpretation of these results is important. Either result by itself represents 
the change in the price-indox for that community, on the assumption that all the 
items used (and sensibly influencing the result) are taken account of in columns 
(1) and (2), the prices being as in columns (3) and (5), giving the aggregates of 
expenditure as shewn in columns (4) and (6). The two results ha\e, as already 
mentioned, no direct connection with each other. They shew, however, that the 
purchasing-power for community (1) with its oW)i regimen has fallen in the latio 
1000/1442.0, that is, from 100 per cent, to 69.348 per cent., and in community (2) 
also with its own regimen in the ratio 1000/1270.8, that is, from 100 per cent, to 
78.681 per cent. When we combine them in one total, on the basis of the composite- 
unit Um (the sura or mean of both), obtaining the price-indexes 10p0 and 1355.8, it 
implies that for a community whose average usage embraced all the items of the two 
and in identical proportions (not absolute amounts), the fall in the purchasmg-power 
would have been in the ratio 1000/1355.8 ; that is, from 100 per cent, to per 

cent. Such an lrypothetical community could be consitituted by combining equal 
numbers of each, viz., of community (1) and community (2) with prices changing as 
shewn. ' 

Suppose, however, that community (2) was only one-tenth the size of community f 
(1). The composite-unit for the aggregate of the two communities combined would 
be the quantities in the left-hand side of the table plus one-tenth of those in the right- 
hand side. Thus we should have :— 


§L 


Commodity. 

Bread. 

Beef. 

Butter 

Coffee. 

Rice, j 

Fish. 

Sugar. 

Tea. 

Total. 

Units lbs. 

80 

75 

10 

3 

3.5 

30.0 

4.6 

0.3 


Price 1912. 

1.5 

5.1 

15.7 

18.6 

2.8 

1-5 

2.0 

14.7 


Price, 1917. 

1.75 

8.7 

18.2 

19.0 

3.1 ! 

2.0 

3.5 

17.5 


Expenditure—1912 .. 

„ 1917 .. 

120.0 

110.0 

382.5 

652.5 

157.0 

182.0 

55.8 

57.0 

9.8 

10.85 

, 45.0 
| 60.0 

13.34 

16.10 

4.41 

5.25 

= 787.85 
1123.70 


These aggregates of expenditure for 1912 and 1917 shew that the price-indexes 
were 1000 and 1426.3 : that is, the purchasing-power of money had fallen from 100 
per cent, to 70.110 per cent. 

We could gi t approximately the same result by merely weighting the results for 
communities (1) and (2) according to their populations 10 and 1, total 11. The 
1000 for 1912 is of course unaffected. For 1917 we have ( (1442.0 X 10) (1270.8 

X -g 11 = 1426.4, instead of 1426.3 the correct amount. We saw earlier that 
whore the populations were assumed to bo equal, we also got approximately tae 
same result; that is {(1442.0 X 1) f (1270.8 X 1)} 2 - 1356.4, instead of the 

1355.8, the correct number. If we wore to shew the price-indexes to four places of 
figures only wo should have identical results. 

The results, when interpreted properly, are quite definite and may throw light , 
upon an important phenomenon ; for example, the world-wide falling in the pur¬ 
chasing-power of money. For that particular purpose they would be appropriate, j 
notwithstanding their non-comparability for other purposes. 


10. Price-indexes for a class, a community, a state, or an empire.- Hit brent 

classes of a community have characteristic dihorenres in their habits of eating and 
living which arc reflected in the commodities they require, and in the relative pro- 
portions subsisting between the commodities whi< h they use in common. i bus the I 
composite-unit appropriate to each is not quite identic \!,and therefore comparisons 
betv. t-on the two are not -directly possible. If for any special inquiry it is required to 
distinguish between tho purchasing-power of mom y for dtUorent- cla<s«\s, com¬ 
munities, Stat s, etc., the appropriate composite -units must be employed. 

Among pnopl. s, whore the great mass arc occupied in ordinary business avooa- , 
tiotis, the composite-unit can bo based upon the usage of it'he entire community : 
the elimination of tlm mfoet of particular classes has no sensible ct’cct upon the 
numbci-s for the whole. The ascertaining of the average usage of the entire com¬ 
munity has the advantage also of generality ; it. founds the comparison on the 
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average man of the whole community, whereas the other is the average man only for 
the class in question. A similar remark applies also to the various States of a Com¬ 
monwealth or of an Empire. The most general basis is the average usage for the 


whole. 


Domestic questions, however, may-render it necessary to have also composite- 
’ units for each different State, arid even for the capital cities as differentiated from 
the States to which they belong. The criterion is whether the discrimination intro¬ 
duces any sensible change into the result, if it? does not, then the most general 
composite-unit is the best. In any case if mutual comparability is desired, the basis 
must be uniforjn. 


11. Small effect of considerable differences in the composite-unit. —In order 
to shew that quite considerable changes in a composite-unit do not enormously 
affect the price-indexes determined by means of thorn, we will take actual cases 
which have been calculated on ruling prices. In these cases (I) denotes the quantities 
used in the official publications of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics; 
(II.) denotes those used by the English Board of Trade, 1904 ; (III.) denotes- 
quantities advocated by certain workers in the Northern Territory of Australia as 
typical of the weekly consumption of a working class family consisting of a father, 
mother and two children ; (IV.) is the major part of a dietetic scale which has been 
suggested.* 


Various Composite-units or Regimens, I. to IV. 


Com¬ 

modity. 

(Id 

(II.) 

(in.) 

(IV.) 

Com. 

jnodity. 

(I.) 

(HO 

(HI.) 

(IV.) 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 1 


lbs.t 

lbs.t 

lbs.t 

lbs.t 

Bread 

21.1 

22.0 

18.0 

| 20.0 

Potatoes 

20.2 

17.0 

7.0 

14.0 

Flour 

6.7 

10.0 

1.0 

0.5 

Onions .. 

1.5 : 


5.0 


Tea 

0.7 

0.6 

1.0 

0.5 

Milk 

0.8 qts. 

5 qts. 

0 tins* 

7 qts. 

Coffee 

0.05 


—- 

— 

Butter .. 

2.1 

2.0 

1.6 

2 

.Sugar 

10.4 

6.33 | 

6.0 

4.6 

Cheese .. 

0.3 | 

0.75 



Rice 

1.1 

— 

- 3.0 

i 9 Ci 

Eggs .. 

4 0 * | 

12.0 

15.0 

_ 

Sago 

0.2 

— 



Bacon .. 

0.8 

} 1 ’ 5 ' 



Jam 

1.6 

— 1 

2.0 

1.0 

Ham 

0.2 ! 



Oatmeal .. 

0.8 

_ 1 

1 _ 

3.3 

Beef .. 

8.7 i 

) 

) 

( 

Raisins 

0.3 

— 

— 

1.0 

Mutton .. 

7 5 ! 

- 6,5 

15.0 

16.0 . 

Currants .. 

0.3 



1 ~ 1 

Pork 

0.8 i 

1 

J 

1 


— denotes omitted in regimen. * Large tins, t lbs. except where otherwise shewn, 
t Number of eggs. 


When these different composite-units were used and the prices of 1912 and 1915 were 
applied, the following results were obtained, the 1912 price-index being 1000:— 

( 1 ) 1253 ; (2) 1255: (3) 1254; (4) 1223 ; (5) 1228; (6) 1232; (7) 1243; 
(8) 1288; (9) 1247. 

These were as follows :—§ 

(1) Complete regimen a s adopted in tho Australian Bureau of Census and Statistics; 

(2) Regimen (I.) omitting eggs ; (3) Regimen (f.) but omitting butter ; 

(4) Regimen (I.) but reducing the consumption of meat to one third ; 

(5) JO gmien(I.) with reductions* in (4), but also an increase of one-third in bread; 

(6) Dietary scale 11. ; (7) Dietary scale ITT. ; (8) Dietary scale IV ; 

(9) Average of the preceding eight results. 

It is thus seen that (1), (2) and (3) are sensibly identical, the range being less 
than one half penny per pound sterling : they are almost in agreement also with tho 
average (9). The marked change implied in (4) and (5) and dietary scales IT. and 
III. (results (0) and (7)) has ant a marked influence on the result. The reason of this 
is that tho effects of changes are only differential.if 


* By Richard Arthur, MJD., M.L.A., xVew South Wales. 

§ The detailed calculations are not here givon. 

Suppose, for example, the original aggregate expenditure Ls 2076. male up of various items, and 
n the second date is 2589. This give.° a ratio of 1000 to 1247.1. And suppose also 
items are omitted from the regimen, reducing the first aggregate of expenditure by say 200, the cost 
of these being only 211 at the second date (lOOQ to 1055). The aintmWu figures would be 1876 and 
2878, their ratio being as .1000 to 1267.6 instead of 1247.1: thus the effect is very slight. If the ad¬ 
vance had be*, n 200 to say 24‘i, the result would have hern se^iblyas before i.e., 1876 to 2340, or 1000 
to 1247.3, beexuao die advance was in the ame ratio as the balance of the items. 
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The relation between price and the composite-unit. —In ascertaining the 
‘ a composite-unit we are concerned solely with its exchange-value under the 
ordinary conditions of sale and purchase. Hence, in comparing the cost at two , 
different dates, we must see that the standard or quality of' the commodity, or any¬ 
thing influencing its exchange-value,is identical on the two occasions. Its intrinsic, 
esteem, utility, or other value is of no moment. If, for example, we compare a 
cheap and poor quality of tea at one date with a dear and high quality at another 
date, the resulting higher price-index for the latter is due (at any rate in due pro¬ 
portion) to this difference of quality being reflected in the price. The essence of the| 
comparison is that the prices of the commodities are solely the variable element.! 
Thus if (as tastes alter, or as circumstances are deemed to warrant a change in the 
grade of commodities used) a change is actually made, the variation so caused is 
not- due to a variation in the purchasing-power of money , but to a change in the. standard 
of usage of commodities. This may be called change in the standard-of-living. 
Variations of this standard may easily enter into and vitiate the estimations of pur¬ 
chasing-power, and is perhaps the most serious practical difficulty in accurately 
ascertaining variations in the purchasing-power of money. We shall deal at length 
with this question hereinafter. It must suffice here to set forth the principle which 
governs accurate determination, which is:—The grade must be constant, and the 
price the sole variant. 


13. Criteria of constancy in the standards of quality of commodities. —Assum¬ 
ing that the quantities of a composite-unit have been well ascertained, there still 
remains the necessity of seeing that their grade or standard is maintained constant ■ 
if they are to be used to measure accurately the purchasing-power of money. Certain 
commodities can be specified very readily in this respect ; that is, the grade or 
quality may be regarded as definitely the same in each locality, and for each successive 
date. For example, among foodstuffs, commodities like bread, flour, cereals of 
various kinds, sugars, milk, butter, eggs, etc., can be so described as to ensure reason¬ 
ably accurate identification of quality. On the other hand, textiles, clothing, boots, 
hats, articles of attire, etc., are by no means easy to define as to quality. Where a 
commodity is so difficult to identify in respect of grade that the uncertainty intro¬ 
duced by its inclusion among the items of a composite-unit is sensible, then of course 
it must be excluded from tho list of commodities used for the purpose of measuring 
change in the purchasing-power of money. It is, of course, obvious that two 
questions converge here. If an available commodity or grade of commodity dis¬ 
appear, and a higher and more expensive grade is alone available, one is compelled . 
to a greater expenditure ; this is a question of change in the standard of living rather 
than a question of change in the purchasing-powcr of money ; it is perhaps a change . 
in the purchasing opportunity of money. Questions of this kind are material in 
estimations of the cost-of-living. 


14. Absolute maintenance and quasi-continuity of standards. —We are hero 

face to face with a real difficulty in regard to commodities. When the question is 
closely scrutinised it is seen that the notion that there is or can be any absolute con¬ 
stancy of standard is based upon a fiction. In foodstuffs, for example, sugar as made 
to-day is almost chemically pure sucrose : it is a notable instance of the commercial 
production of a chemically high-grade substance. Tho last half-century has seen 
many changes in this respect. Many grades of steel did not exist till recently. 
Textile fabrics are totally different from what they were a few years back. Since 
the introduction of bootmaking-machinery certain types of boots have practically 
disappeared from many communities. Cereals, and products manufactured from 
them, are prepared in a greater variety of foftns. ” How then," it may be asked, 
is it possible to maintain the standard ; and, if in principle that be essential, how 
can there be any hope of accurately measuring the purchasing-power of money ? 
Must we not also connote the idea of purr hosing-opportunity in 1 purchasing-power/ 
make the term more clastic, and adapt it to the facts of human life rather than to the 
expression of an impossible and merely theoretical ideal ? " 

Tlie answer to these questions must, of course, be that the maintenance, over 
decades and centuries, of a standard, grade or quality, is impossible ; (even com¬ 
modities themselves change) that such a proposal would be futile ; and a solution, 
depending upon such a hypothetical course, valueless. There must, th* reiore, bo a 
continual revision of the constitution of the composite-unit so that ii may always > 
represent the usage of mankind. Probably tins revision should be made every 10 
years, so that a sort of quasi-continuity may be thus established. A real continuity 
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inpossible. There is no basis by means of which we can justly compare the pur¬ 
chasing efficiency of money in the days when “ gobbets” of meat were picked out of a 
dish with the fingers, with to-day with its dining-table furniture ; or the days when 
the clavier, harpsichord or spinet was the instrument in vogue, with to-day with 
modern instruments of the same type. Obviously we might inquire how much 
labour was needed to live according to the standard of those earlier days, and how 
much labour Is now required to live according to present day standard, but that is 
another question. The hope of continuity is futile : it must be sufficient to establish 
what may bo called a quasi-continuity, viz., one which, though fairly satisfactory for 
comparisons covering only a few decades, cannot but be less and less significant os 
the interval becomes greater. To expect more is to ask for the impossible. We shall 
have to become accustomed to the conception that while we may have results 
numerically expressed covering long periods, and while these may bo very satis- 
^ factory for points of time at all near together, yet these apparently precise results 
inevitably lose their significance or become non-interpretable as the intervals increase. 
This is the fact which it is necessary to keep clearly in mind if we are not to becloud 
ourselves with illusions about the nature of comparisons of .the kind under review. 


15. Nominally constant standards. —There is another difficulty in regard to 
grade or standard of the items of a composite-unit, which has some slight analogy 
' to the one just mentioned, viz., that touching real identification of grade or quality 
or even the character of the article itself. A commodity like sug«ir, for example, 
may well be of the same grade in all places. But commodities like tea and coffee 
a re of many grades, the identification of which, even if they were practically definable, 
is virtually impossible. Again, fuel may consist of wood, lignite or brown coal, 
anthracite or black coal, or in some places the necessary heat and light may be 
supplied in the form of electric energy, etc. In the last case this could be defined 
accurately, and could ho compared according to the price per unit. But in the other 
cases mentioned accurate definition is not possible. In the case of fuels, perhaps 
it would suffice for virtual equivalents to be given equating (for heating purposes) 
the heating power, etc., of wood, lignite, and anthracite, hi the case of tea, the 
grades of which are very numerous, and taste in regard to which is very variable, it 
is quite impracticable to attempt to base the comparison on physical standards. 
In such cases we may often ignore—without vitiating our general purpose of measur¬ 
ing the purchasing-power of money—the physical standard and include it on another 
basis, viz., that of preference or commonness of usage. Let us suppose that there, 
arc really n grades of tea on the market (the remarks will apply to ail commodities 
of the same type) where n may bo sav 10, 20, or more, the us • in any locality being— 


(3). q x of g x at p x f q a of ? 3 at p 3 -f q 3 of g 3 at p 3 i--f y q n of g n at p n 


g denoting quantity, g grade, and p the price. if complete information existed it 
would be possible (though impracticable) to find the average price, and if this were 
taken in dealing with the particular item, when computing the cost of the composite- 
unit, it would be satisfactory. In all symmetrical distributions of statistical facts, 
' however, the most frequent as well as the average case lies midway between the 
others : and in asymmetrical distributions— where the degree of asymmetry is 
constant—the average euso occupies a definite and constant relation to the most 
frequent case : hence we are practically justified in adopt inur the grade most c.,,mmonli/ 
used as if it were the only grade, and adopting its price. In any one locality probably 
the relation is very constant, and systematic error quite negligible.- As between 
different localities the error may not be wholly negligible, though it w r ill probably be 
very small, and much of the same order as other unavoidable limitations. 

K>. Composite-unit .for special purposes. —Lot us suppose that a unit is-re- 
’ qaired for such a purpose a>- adjusting a minimum wage. The balance in this case 
between the item3 ought for obvious reasons to be exactly adjusted so that its 
efficiency as regards nutrition and general hygiene is satisfactory. The question of 
its economic possibility ought of course to be taken into consideration at the same 
time. It may also become necessary in times of difficulty to consider available 
alternatives among various commodities. • -.peeiully foodstuff-, with v. view to 
■ 

! character, limited to essentials, and susceptible of accurate identification. 

On the other hand, a composite-unit, intended for measuring the purchasing- 
power of money generally, should be designed to include the largest possible number 
of identifiable commodities ; these are taken as the gauge for measuring the fluctua¬ 
tions of the relation between money and commodities. 
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z Secular changes in the purchasing-power of money. —In order to clear] 
hand the nature of the problem of tracing the secular changes in the purchasing* 
pmver of money, lot us consider two such sirnplo and important commodities as 
wheaten bread and sugar. The quality of the wheat from which the former is made 
has become more definitely fixed : the manufacture of flour improved and the 
whole process of bread-making such that a better and more definite article has 
resulted. The same is true of sugar. Canes and beets have been greatly improved, 
and refined sugar is an extraordinarily pure product. Thus, physically, bread and 
sugar are no longer quite the same commodity that they were 100 years ago. The 
price of a loaf of given weight, or of a given weight of sugar, may be taken as that of 
one of the items in the composite-unit ; but the price is really for a different gretde of 
article. A little consideration of analogous facts will show what any notion that a 
continuous relation can be made out is founded upon a misconception of the essential 
nature of the problem. 


,§L 


If we class “ lighting” as a commodity, then we have to pass from rushlights to 
candles, to gas, to the incandescence of mantle lights, to electric lighting, and so on. 
If in original list rushlights were entered, the item disappears, to be replaced by 
candles, and so on, and finally by an electric unit. It -s evident that we cannot 
merely enter the unit of lighting, i.e., at one date a candle, and at a later date a unit 
of electricity. What we can do is, as the circumstances change, to include both 
iri proportions, differing from year to year or decade till one passes out and the other 
takes its place. This is the nature of the change.. 'Thus the price-index is changing 
its basis, slightly as regards a period of 1 year , but greatly as regards a period of 100 
years or more. It is easy to sec that its validity is unquestionable for tracing changes 
in the purchasing-power of money over short periods of time, and equally evident 
that comparisons over great periods are confused with other questions, viz., the 
characteristic usages of mankind in regard to the various elements of life. One 
who studies the graph of n series of price-indexes and imagines that it discloses the 
real variations in the purchasing-power of money over the long period represented 
(as it does over short periods) loses sight of the fact that the price-index does not mean the 
same thing for two points separated by long intervals of time. Price-indexes are and 
can be only pseudo-continuous. 


18. Mode of ensuring pseudo-continuity.—Let us suppose that, at a particular 
point of time, one of the periodic alterations of the composite-unit has become 
necessary ; that is, we have discovered that we must revise the list of items in our 
composite-unit by introducing some new on*and varying the quantities of all or 
most of the remainder, perhaps even omitting some of them altogether. The result 
may be represented symbolically by such a scheme as the following, viz. :— 

Old list, U c ~ a of A -f- 6 of B -f c of C : .-f m of M 

New list, Ug —.c' of C f.of M r n of N-fjo of P. 

The first two commodities are omitted altogether: the quantities c, rf,...... 

become c', d\ . m' and new commodities are added, viz., n of N and p of P, etc. 

Since the list is equally good whatever the magnitude of the items, prowled that their 
mutual ratios are i\ot altered , we can easily arrange that the price of U fi (aggregate 
of eo:;t of all the items in the new r unit) is the same as that for U c . Inasmuch as, 
when we find the cost of the new composite-unit U c for any later date, we then get 
the same result, whether we divide by the cost of U c or a list of the aggregates 
of expenditure for a series of years is made continuous, i.e., in the same ratio os the 
price-indexes. Thus, suppose the change were mode in the year 1911, we might 
have cost of aggregates us follows :— 


Composite-unit 1. Composite-unit 2. 


Y oar* 

1 " 1 

. i 1908. 

1909. 

! 1910. I 

1911. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. , 

1914 

AgRrenates -= ‘ ’ 

.. 201427 

1 200884 

205408 1 

212014* 

212014t 

288319 

234088 

241698 

Katies x 10000 « 

9501 

9475 

9638 | 

10000 [ 

10000 , 

11005 

11041 

11399 


* Cost ot u tf . t Cost of v e , 
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may suggest itself that, since the price-indexes are assuredly properly deter¬ 
mined on the supposititious basis (which initially—at any rate—represents actual 
usage) for the years 1908 to 1911 (in the illustration above), and also for the years 
1911 to 1914, they are therefore rigorously continuous. The invalidity of this view? 
is seen from the following considerations :—If the composite-unit of any period had 
not ceased to represent exactly the usage of the community (or individual, class, 
people, etc.) no change would have been necessary. The fact that a change has to be 
made shews that the later values (as 1911 is approached in the illustration) cease to 
be exact, i.e., they are, rigorously,'nominal rather than actual : they would have 
applied had the usage remained constant. The continuity is not real: as the usage 
of the community changes it ceases to be valid. An illustration from the individual 
would again make the matter self-evident. Suppose a man in early life, aged 30, 
say, ascertained his usage and established a “ composite-unit” for himself against 
the items of which he set out their prices. He thus commences his series of price- 
indexes. After 10 years he realises that his condition of life and habitual usage 
have so far changed that lie deems it necessary to establish a new composito-unft. 
This now takes the place of the old one, and from 40 on to 50 he uses the new basis, 
correcting it each 10 years till 70, when he passes away. His son continues the work, 
joining on his evaluations of price-indexes, revising~his list every 10 years ; being 
followed in due course by his son ; and so on. The heir is now in possession of a 
continuous series of price-indexes. At no point of time do they appear to be in any 
way faulty. Clearly, however, in course of time they can no longer be regarded as 
admitting of comparisons with past years, because the successive changes—despite 
the fact that each was relatively small—has so altered the basis of comparison that 
the aggregates of expenditure do not refer to the samo things at all. Thus we see 
the sum of the divergences, each of which was perhaps slight, may be quite consider¬ 
able in the aggregate, in which case it makes the earlier and later results non-com¬ 
parable. They might, for example, not contain even a single commodity in common. 




19. The system of relations between money and commodities. —In all questions 
of exchange-value, money is a common denominator. Excluding from consideration 
its dual or multiple functions (as a commodity) it is—as money—the one thing in 
which the entire system of excliange-relations between commodities is expressed. 
This may be represented as follows :— 

Let A B.Y Z denote general commodities, arid M denote money, then the 

direct relation is always between M and A B.Z. The indirect are A M B, 

A M C, etc., B M C, etc., which may be represented by the following diagram:— 


A BCD.W X Y Z. 



it is clear from this alone, that if A to Z disappear, and are replaced by a to z 
and later by a to z, it is meaningless to speak of change in purchasing-power of the* 
one constant thing M for the relations with other things which originally existed and 
by means of which we measured its purcha3ing-power have vanished. 

It is of course possible to formulate inquiries as to the relation which M bore to 

so much of each of A, B,.. etc., or a, b,... .etc., or a, b ..etc. as were 

requisite to maintain life or to live according to some definable status, involving the 
uKc of these commodities, but the absurdity of any supposition (except upon some 
fictitious assumption of a purely arbitrary relationship) tlmt a possible relation can 
be established through this, is self-evident. Money (M) is in constant relationship 
with commodities : thus its “ purchasing-power” can be set out for any or all (in 
prescribed quantities) that, exist. And hence comparisons can be made between 
those existing at. different periods; as, for example, in terms of gold, so much of 
A, B, C, etc., would be equal to so much of a, b, o, etc., or of a, 6, c, etc. In precisely 
the same way, if the variation in the value of money (its purchasing-power or re¬ 
ciprocal of the price-index) is to be determined in terms of commodities, they must 
continue to exist in the same unchanging form. Thus the exchange value of gold in 
terms of v ‘ wheat,” or of tho “ flesh of oxen,” dr in terms of ” copper.” tin,” 
“ silver,” etc., is possible. Consequently if only a significant permanent unit were 
available, we could measure the exchange value of gold in *rrms of this unit and 
*aoiprocaUy A a common baste would be to hand for the measurement of the 
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basing-power of money. There is, however, no satisfactory and significant unit 
other than gold available for such a purpose. It is precisely because gold possesses 
certain valuable physical properties (viz., those of a noble metal valuable in the arts, 
etc.) that the consensus of practice has made it from time immemorial the commodity 
in which the value of others could be expressed. Even if a compound unit were 
established, such as that so much wheat, maize, oats, barley, etc., were to be regarded 
as a unit of value, the fluctuations of relation between the'elements or constituents 
thereof would render its meaning equivocal, and make futile comparisons based 
thereupon. We thus see that the impossibility of obtaining price-indexes of^ 
unequivocal significance is a consequence of the nature of things, not merely of the 
arbitrary dc term in at ions or usages of the human race. 


20. The effect of abnormal times upon Price-indexes— Abnormal times 
greatly disturb the relationship between money and commodities in one. of three 
ways, viz. :— 

(i.) By suddenly and greatly cheapening commodities, i.e., increasing the 
purchasing-power of money ; 

(ii.) By greatly increasing the price of commodities, i.e., reducing the purchas¬ 
ing-power of money. 

(iii.) By greatly disturbing tho mutual price relations of commodities them¬ 
selves, Ce.. producing a bouleversement of the purchasing-power of 
money as among different classes of commodities. 

The nature of these is easily seen from homely illustrations. \\ hen eggs, fruit, etc., 
are dear, their consumption falls off. In countries where there arc famines m 
cereals (rye, rice, and so on), less is eaten and substitutes are used. If bacon, ham, 
poultry, cheese, etc., become very dear? people substitute cheaper foods. Thu* the 
regimen on which the composite-unit was founded in normal times no longer applies 
to the actual conditions of the community. It is not unlikely that variations m 
food are of value hygiciucally, when they are restricted in amount , and the available 
regimens are adequate in quantity, and are agreeable. In the extreme case of 
famine, all satisfactory regimens become unavailable, and adequate quantities are 
not to be had. It may be mentioned in passing that in these extreme cases no 
manipulative control of the relations between wages, prices, and commodities is 
possible. 

It is important to bear in mind that, per sc, famine does not necessarily disturb 
the relations between commodities ; it may, for example, double, treble, quadruple 
or raise tenfold the prices of all, and thus raise tho p'dec-index in like measure. But 
so long as the ratio of usage in the several commodities is unchanged, the constitution 
of the composite-unit is unaffected. In short, famine or other abnormal situations 
do no f necessarily vitiate the composite-unit, no matter to what extent the con¬ 
sumption of commodities is reduced. It is only when such conditions cause tie 
ratio of usage of the several items to' differ mater i illy from that culopted that they can 
materially affect the validity of the adopted composite-unit. In fact*, very consider 
able changes may take place in tho composite-unit without affecting \oi\ gieat > 
the price-index, because when the comparison is made the changed unit must be 
applied at both dates to measure the change in purchasing-power. 

Tho question ns to whether the changed unit is satisfactory from the standpoint 
of health, comfort, or taste, or not, is an independent question, and is one which 
does not directly affect, the price-index question. 


21. Effect of seasonal fluctuations in consumption of commodities. -There 
are many ways in which human needs change during the year. I uel and lighting 
are a larger item in winter ; the fruit season produces some change in the nature of 
the foods consumed ; and certain commodities are dourer at one time t han another, 
producing also a modification of the regimen. Thus even tho perfectly, ascertained 
constant eompositi -unit does not strictly represent human consumption of com¬ 
modities except “ on the average.” Price-index “S, based upon a constant com¬ 
posite-unit, are therefore not strictly accurate for any particular date, though on 
the average” they axe accurate. Idle error, however, in nearly all cases is quite 
negligible. 


22. For many questions expenditure is not the measure of importance of 
Commodities. A fomposite-unit to form the basis for measurements <*t the pur¬ 
chasing-power of money bhould obviously be so constituted as to express the various 
essential needs of human beings in their appropriate proportion. No account 
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need be taken, in constituting this unit, of the magnitude of the expenditure on any 
particular item or series of items. On a superficial view, however, it would seem that 
it might well be taken into account. It is certainly plausible to assert that the various 
items must be allowed to be of an importance, proportionate to their ratio to the 
total Thus the expenditure on bread and meats is respectively about 3 1 per cent, 
and 14 per cent, of the total expenditure : their relative significance is thus 0.03o 
and 0.140, or 1 is to 4. Thus we might say if these rise respectively 50 per cent, and 
80 per cent, in price their relative significance would be only as 5.25 per cent, to 
25.2 per cent.,or as .0525 to 0.2520, or roughly as about 1 to nearly 5 (exactly 4.8). 

We notice first of all a practical difficulty that would be introduced, viz., that 
the ratio of importance of every commodity is an ever fluctuating quantify, except 
where their prices move up or down in the same ratio. However, mere arithmetical 
difficulties ought not to operate against the introduction of sound methods : the 
mode of dealing with them could be easily attended to when the first principle was 
settled. 

given 


respectively 20/140, 40/1.40, and 80 /l-iu, or +, f ami *. ^ - ‘ _i 

found to have increased by respectively oO per cent., 20 per cent, and ~.> per cent. 
Thus they have become 30s., 48s., and 100s., or 178s. in all, a rise, on l ho average, 
of about 27 14 per cent. Their relative importance on the hypothesis that it varies 
a* th« amount of expenditure is 30, 178. 48/178, and 100/178. The importance is 
best compared, say, when expressed as decimals. Thus for A, B and C respectively 
they are :— 

(1) A. .14286; B, .28571; C, .57143. p (2) A, .16S54 ; B, .26966 ; C, .56180. 

Are wc to take the first scries of values, of their relative importance ; the second 
series • or some mean ? Several means have been advocated, the arithmetic (A.M.) ; 
the harmonic (H.M.) : the geometric (G.M.) * Without troubling about how those 
.ire found or why they are advocated they may be given, and are as follow 


Arithmetic Means. 

Geometric Means. 

Harmonic Means. 

.15570 | .27768 
.15570 | .27768 

.56662 

.56662 

.15517 

.15527 

.27757 

.27776 

.56659 

.50697 

.15464 

.15484 

.27746 

.27783 

.56657 

.56733 


The lower line shews these numbers corrected by a common factor to make their 
sum unity. The possible geometric and harmonic means being less than unity 
without this correction, another mean (for which something may be said) is that 
obtained by taking ihe means of the numerators.and the d^omumtom m the first 
two series of fractions. This gives .ln/23 : - .u6(>04 -■ 1.0 ,)00 an f we 

shall denote it bv N.D.ll. Although these numbers do not dtfter greatly, the 
differences are not wholly negligible. Thus the weights espressmg the degree 
of importance attached to the commodities are as follows . 


j Date 1. 

A.M. 

A 

.14286 

.15570 i 

B 

.28571 

.27768 j 

C 

.57143 

j .56662 j 

r 

Sums 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1 


G.Mc.t 


.15527 

.27776 

.56697 


1.0000 


H.M C . 


.15484 

.27783 

.50733 


1.0000 


N.D.M. 


Date 


.15723 

.27673 

.56604 


1.0000 


.16854 

.26966 

.56100 


1.0000 


t The small “ c ” denotes that the means arc corrected so an to give unity as their sum. 


* These means between two quantities a and b arc : -Arithmetic mean h ■'1+&) » 
moan ~ V (oh) ; Harmonic mean - 2ah/ (a-hb). Thus the means between 4 and 5 are resp^tively 
4 5 ; 4.47214G and 4.444444. 
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_ For use in connection with the question of a minimum cost of living, it is obvious 
that the balance of a regimen should, if possible, not be disturbed. The items belong 
to the class necessities ($), not luxuries (?/), see section 1. Hence we might suppose 
that on the whole the aggregate amount of each item rather than the balance between 
the items is likely to bo disturbed. In any case the measure of the purchasing-power 
is unequivocal only on that supposition. 


23. The deduction of purchasing-power from the weighted ratios of increase 
in price. —In the previous section we may suppose the prices to increase for com¬ 
modities A, B and C respectively from 1 to 1.5, from 1 to 1.20, and from 1 to 1.25. 
Let us now compare the effect of the aggregate expenditure (or composite-unit) 
method with the idea of weighting. The aggregate cost of the same quantity of 
commodities was (as already stated) first 140s. (at date 1), and then ITSs. (at dute -) . 
thus the price-index rose from 1000.00, say, at date 1, to 1271.43, say, at date - , 
and this result is unequivocal. Thus we have— 


Basis . . Correct 
Index .. 1271.43 


U x , Date 1. A.M. 
1000.00 1275.04 


G.M. H.M. 
1274.92 1274.82 


ST.D.M. U a , Date 2. 
1275.47 1278.65 


Thus, though it seems plausible that the price-index should bo based upon the 
method of weighting the items, according to the magnitude of the expenditure upon 
them, only the first result is correct, viz., that based upon the ratio of expenditure at 
the date from which the ratio of increase is estimated. 

It has already been pointed out that a particular treatment may lead to an 
arithmetical process which reproduce^ the computation of an apparently different 
method (the two methods, however, being really the same). Here also the pro¬ 
cedure in a roundabout way merely results in the division of the final cost of the 
constant regimen by the initial cost, and thus obviously is sound only when the 
composite-unit is unchanged. 


24. Recapitulation of the nature of the problem of ascertaining the purchasing 
power of money. —When, at a given point of time, any unit of money is exchanged 
for a definite quantity of any commodity, of a particular grade, this quantity is the 
expression of the purohusing-power of the money-unit (i.e., in relation to the com¬ 
modity in question). In like manner the purchasing-power can be expressed in 
terms not of its exchange-value in respect of one commodity, but in respect of 
def inite quantities of a series of commodities. The number of ways in which such a 
series can be formulated is obviously without limit, and therefore the question of 
relating pure has imp power becomes definite only ■when both the commodities and the 
quantities and grades thereof are specifically fixed. Practically it is necessary that 
they should readily be identifiable both as to character and quality or grade. A list 
of commodities with the grades and quantities required by any individual, or by a 
group of persons, may be called a composite-unit and may be used as a qualitative 
and quantitative common-denominator for the measurement of the changing re¬ 
lation between money and the selected group of commodities. 

With different schemes of expenditure (or composite-units) money has different 
purchasing-powers even for an individual. The most significant of these is that 
purchasing-power, which is based upon a composite-uiut in accord with the actual 
usage of the individual; similarly for any group or class of individuals, whether 
small nr large, if the composite-unit represent their usage on the average, it may be 
regarded as applying to the total group, since the average usage may be attributed to 
each member. We can moke any date at which prices are obtained a reference date , 
and computing the aggregate-cost of the composite-unit at that date, we can regard 
tho total amount as a unit of expenditure. If, then, the cost of the same Composite- 
Unit be made out to any other date, this cost, divided by the original cost, is the 
price-index of the second date in regard to tho first, and is the reciprocal of the 
purchasing-power, since it shews the amount thal lias to be paid tor the composite- 
unit on the second occasion, that on tho original occasion being regarded as 1. In 
order to avoid the use of decimals, however, it is convenient to express the unit on 
the original date (to which all others are referred) as 100, 1000, 10,000, etc., according 
to the precision with which it is desired to shew the results. 

Inasmuch as human affairs change, tho composite-unit used for this purpose 
cannot be regarded as permanently applicable : it has to be amended from time to 
time. Consequently, although price-indexes are apparently continuous, they arc not 
really so : when taken over long periods of time they do not refer to the same physical 
unit of reference. 
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For mere arithmetical convenience it is well, when changing from an old to any 
tiew series of commodities, to arrange that the new composite-unit shall cost the same 
as the old on the date of change. It is not necessary to do this, but, if done, tho 
aggregates can then bo used continuously, the ratio of one aggregate-cost to another 
showing therelative purchasing-powers or price-indexes as the case may be. 


If at each date when the list is changed, i.e., when the composite-unit is altered, 
the change be insignificant, the result is more nearly continuous, whereas if the change 
be great the result is really more markedly discontinuous. It is obvious that tho 
change can be made as rarely or as frequently as we desire. Human customs, how¬ 
ever, are ordinarily sufficiently constant to admit”of a change being made not more 
frequently than say every five or ten years. Towards the end of each period, perhaps 
tiie composite-unit will ordinarily have ceased to accurately represent the usage of 
the individual or community, concerned in the change in the purchasing-power, but 
no veiy distinct advantage would be gained by annual changes of the unit; indeed, 
in the case of the newly introduced commodities, prices may not be available in the 
past. So long as the composite-unit fairly well represents the usage of the com¬ 
munity, it reflects the purchasing-power of money with great accuracy, i.e., that 
purchasing-power which is significant to the community in question. The method 
of determining price-indexes or purchasing-power by means of tho cost of the com¬ 
posite-unit is one which not only is theoretically unimpeachable : it is also in 
practice by far the most simple method. It has also the advantage that one can 
ascertain instantly, and in the simplest possible way, the exact effect of any un¬ 
certainty in the data. Other methods are not only theoretically less satisfactory, 
but also obscure the intrinsic nature of the method adopted. 


1 


misr^ 



PART IIL 


TECHNIQUE OF COMPUTING PRICE INDEXES. 


SYNOPSIS. 

1. Essentials of problem. 

2. The purposo of price-indexes. 

3. Price-indexes for deducing the quantity-ratios from the values of imports* 

4. The composite-unit for price-indexes of imports. 

5. Price-indexes for relating quantities to values of exports. 

6. Ascertaining the elements of a composite-unit. 

7. How far may composite-units formulated for a particular purpose be used 

generally ? * 

8. Price-indexes ascertained from price-ratios. 

9. Price-indexes must be reversible. 

10. In price-indexes reversibility a necessary but not a sufficient condition. 

11. Weights of price-ratios must be means of weights of relative expenditures 
on compared dates. 

12. Computation of price-indexes when quantities used are identical at both 
dates. 

13. Computation of price-indexes when quantities used are not identical at 
both dates. 

14. Tlu: disadvantages of the price-ratio methods. 

15. Practical difficulties in obtaining accurate price-indexes. 

16. Character of items in composite-unit. 

17. Changes m composite-unit. 

18. Revision of price-indexes to secure high accuracy of long periods. 

19. Price-indexes with a periodic change of the composite-unit. 

20. Omission of items from composite-unit. 

21. Variations of price-levels. 

22. Advantages of a price-index over a price-level. 

23. On the discontinuity of price-indexes. 

24. Substitution of equivalent items in a composite-unit. 


1. Essentials of problem. —Among commodities of ordinary usage are the 
following, viz. :— 

(i.) Those which can be readily specified and identified as regards essential 
character, and quality or grade. 

(ii.) Those which, though not readily specifiable and identifiable as regards 
grade and physical qualities, etc., can, nevertheless, be definitely deter¬ 
minable by common usage, and may be regarded as equivalent. 

(iii.) Those which are not determinable becau of difficulties of specification 
and recognition as between one date and another, or one locality and 
another. 

(iv.) Those whose distribution and use are infrequent or in any way not 
characteristic of sufficiently large groups to have significance in the 
formulation of a composite-unit. 

(v.) Those which, though embraced, in (i.) to (iv.) are used in Buch small 
quantities us to be negligible in any general considerations. 
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Bearing in mind tiiat the essence of any accurate evaluation of a price-index, is 
that like shall be compared in price with like, it is obvious that in the formulation 
of the composite-unit only (i.) and. (ii.) can be included. To attempt to introduce 
(iii.) and (iv.) would have the effect (a) of impairing the accuracy of the index without 
materially extending its significance, and (b) of confusing change of price with change 
of standard. The notion that price-ratios might be in some way combined with the 
result so as to extend its significance is founded upon a misconception of the whole 
technique of ascertaining a price-index. If the composite-unit is too restricted, the 
best way (ordinarily) of extending it is to include other items, with all their measure 
of uncertainty. The result will then be quite definite, provided we know the measure 
of the uncertainty, for we can in such a case very readily ascertain what effect the 
uncertain items in the composite-unit have upon the aggregate. Thus let us suppose 
that for the year 1916 the aggregate expenditure was 21025 ± 17 ; and that for the 
year 1917 was 23059 dr 48. In such a case the uncertainty in the price-index 
ranged between 23107 -j- 21008 and 23011 -f- 21042. Hence we have the results :— 
Minimum, 1093.6; Medium, 1096.7; Maximum, 1099.9. These results can be 
expressed 21025 (1 dr 0.00081) and 23059 (1 dr 0.00208), which enables us—seeing 
the quantities are small—to write down at once 1096.7 (1 dr .00289). Having the 
result based upon the certain items before us we can at once see whether the somewhat 
uncertain items should or should not be included, for the value of the price-index lies 
between 1093.6 and 1099.9. If on omitting the uncertain items the index lies outside 
these limits, it is clearly preferable not to omit them. VVe shall later consider the- 
cn.se where every element is regarded as subject to some measure of uncertainty. 

The essentials then for accurately finding price-indexes are the following :— 

(a) The formulation, subject to the limitations just indicated, of a composite- 

unit, showing the commodities to be included and the quantity (average 
usage) of each. 

(b) The obtaining of the prices of these commodities (either the modal, i.e ., 

the most frequent, or the average prices). 

(c) The computation of the total cost of the composite-unit by attributing the 

price to each item according to its quantity, and forming the sum of the 
items. 

(d) The obtaining of the price-indexes (by divisions) from the cost, at differ¬ 

ent times or places, of a definitely constituted composite-unit, some par¬ 
ticular year and place being constituted a time and place of reference.* 

Of those (a) is determined by the purpose of the index. We shall deal with several 
principal purposes in the next section. Afterwards we shall consider the finding 
of the prices, and the methods of computation for the purpose of arriving at the 
price-indexes. 

2. The purpose of price-indexes. —There are several purposes served by means 
of price-indexes. In the most general view their purpose is to ascertain the exchange- 
relation between the unit of money (gold) and the totality of other commodities 
in the quantities in which the latter occur, or are used : see section 19 of the pre¬ 
ceding part. The solution of this problem ia, however, impracticable because of its 
magnitude. The most general practicable solution is that in which all the most 
significant commodities are selected and are assumed to represent the whole. 

The more restricted purposes then are as follow :— 

(i.) To find the general exchange-relation between money and all important 
commodities in the proportion of their usage. 

(ii.) To find the general exchange-relation between money and the commodities 
used by a particular State, or class within the State. 

(iii.) To find the general exchange-relation between money and the commodities 
imported into a country (a) for the purposes of analysing the volume of 
trade, or (6) generally. 

(iv.) To find the general exchange-relation between money and the goods 
exported from a country (a) for any special purpose, of (b) generally. 

(v.) To measure the purchasing-efficiency of wage ; and salaries for the classes 
receiving them. 

(vL) To show the possible differences between payment in kind and in money 
in regard to services, contracts, annuities, etc. 


* The Index for this basic year and place im usually ma le 100, or 1000. If we want high pre¬ 
cision for particular com parlous it might even be made 10,000. 
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"ilieso embrace the main usages, and. it will be seen, must bo taken into account in 
establishing the technique of ascertaining the appropriate price-index. We shall 
deal first with the more restricted use in the case of imports, and exports. 


3. Price-indexes for deducing the quantity-ratios from the values of imports.— 
If external trade, either imports or exports, be measured solely by value, it is of 
course impossible to say whether its volume has actually increased or not. For 
if the quantity of goods were identical for any two years, and higher values were 
attributed to them for the later year than were attributed on the former, the imports 
would appear to have increased, whereas in fact only their price had increased. 
Thus to decide certain obvious economic questions both quantity and value are 
required in trade-returns. If from the value of the imports we wish to compare the 
magnitude of the imports with that of other years, we must reduce the records of 
value by means of an appropriate price-index. For suppose the value of imports 
had increased from 100 millions to 120 millions, it would denote an increase in 
volume of 20 per cent, if the price were unchanged and no increase in volume what¬ 
ever if the prices had all advanced 20 per cent. 

Suppose the price-indexes were 1000 and 1100 and the increase in the value of 
the total trade was 20 per cent., i.e., from 100 to 120 ; then half of this difference 
would represent the effect of price : that is, in the second year the same quantity 
of goods as in the first year cost 110 (100 X 1100 -f- 1000). Titus the real increase 
was in the ratio of 110 to 120, or as 100 to 109.091 ; that is, the quantity had in¬ 
creased not 20 per cent., but 9.091 per cent. (The value of this increase expressed 
as a percentage of the total value of imports in tho first, year is of course also 10 
per cent.) 

Wo see then that if i denote the price-index for imports . and I their total value, 
tho ratios of their quantities, Q, are :—- 


( 4 ).: <?a : Qa : etc - » 

the suffixes denoting the successive years. 



Or we might express this relation— 


^ .GiV .•' Qn ( n ~ J i : . : 

Ihe ratio Q t /Q u in this sense is a sort of general expression for the ratio of tho 
quantities of the aggregates of trade. 


It is convenient to have an index for the purpose of representing the volume 
of trade in succeeding years, viz., the value of the ratio Q n fQx=<l nl say, so that 
Vni w dl denote what may be called the ratio of the generalised quantities of the trade 
at date n compared with date 1. Thus from (4) we have— 


( 6 ). 


- (I 


VV - - 


In 

I* 


These ratio- could bo multiplied by 1000, 10,000, etc., the accuracy depending on 
that to which the price-indexes were expressed. 


f . ' The . c o m Posite-unit for price-indexes of imports. -The composite-unit 
tor dealing with questions relating to imports must, of course, be formulated from 
no imports themselves by selecting such commodities as may be identified for ut 
least two succeeding years, the general principle of identification, etc., being sub¬ 
stantially that already indicated in section 1. 

In obtaining price-indexes for imports, however, it is not always possible, 
and for certain purposes it is not even specially desirable, to avoid indi'ieronco as 
regards grades and qualities. This becomes obvious from the following eortsidora- 
tioas. Suppose equal quantities (by weight or measure) were imported in successive 
years (though this is not essential), the grade being the same but thfTprioe 10 per cent, 
higher in the second year. In such i case the price indexes would be in the ratio 
opo and 1100, and by dividing the values by fhe.se numbers we she Id have the 
quantities expressed in their true ratio : that is. in the case supposed they would bo 
' dual. It is clearly immaterial front the standpoint of quality merely whether tho 
advance m price is due to improvement iri quality or n a : consequently, if there be 
no roa-on for recognising (as however there vould be, in questions of standard-of- 
n ving), the difference of grade, such differences may be ignored* 
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In national economics, questions of import and export are concerned largely 
with the volume of trade. This is often the element of chief moment. We may, 
therefore, unhesitatingly use price-indexes obtained from data in which there has 
been no nice discrimination in regard to grade, provided that fact is duly recorded, 
and provided also that the price-indexes so ascertained are not otherwise misapplied 
—as they would be, for example, in any attempt to use them in criticising the signi¬ 
ficance of advances in price for wage-earners. 

We see that the purpose of a price-index affects the technique of its computation. 
Thus if, in the case of imports, the price-index is to be applied to any questions in 
which the grade of goods used is a material feature, that computed for deducing a 
general measure of quantity from value is inappropriate , and its use would lead to 
erroneous results. And inasmuch as for so many commodities the standardising 
of qualities or grades over long periods of time is practically impossible, or at least 
very difficult, we can hope to make accurate deductions only for points of time 
relatively near together. 

5. Price-indexes for relating quantities to values of exports—Precisely as the 
values of imports fail to shew the volume of trade, so also the value of exports, E, do 
not shew the volume of exports. Hence in the same way an appropriate price-index, 
e, must be applied ; so that we shall have, as in the last section— 

(7) . Q'l -Q'l . .<?„ = Bt / «i : K /'«a =. : V e n 

Q' denoting what may be called the “ generalised quantity” of the export We 
may call the ratios of the volume of trade the index of the volume of trade, and denote 
it by q' t then we shall have as before— 

(8) . q nl = (£*/«„ ) + / 6 i> ='< e * / e n> <- E « / E i>- 

By the use of export price-indexes, therefore, we can analyse the volume of the 
exports just as we could that of the imports. 

The essence of the methods for determining both price-indexes, viz., the indexes 
for imports and exports, is that the usage of commodities must be (substantially) 
the same for the two dates to be compared (i.e., in either case) if the result is to be 
unequivocal. If the composite-unit has varied in either case the results cannot be 
strictly comparable, and the application of corrections to values in order to obtain 
the generalised quantities is then only approximate. 

We shall deal later with a particular type of price-index which we shall call 
jrrice-levels. 

Where exports (or imports) have a well-defined periodic fluctuation the com¬ 
posite-unit should be the mean of a whole fluctuation period : this may be taken to 
be sufficiently representative of the entire range. It will bo seen later (viz., in the 
section on price-levels), that the mean of several years gives very uniform results. 

6. Ascertaining elements of a composite-unit. -Two fundamentally different 
methods are available for ascertaining the constitution of the composite-unit, viz. : 

(a) Compilation from household budgets, etc. 

(b) Deduction from the total consumption of a population. 

„ When employing method (a) the group of households should be so constituted as to 
give good average results : hence the frequency of those differently constituted us to 
numbers and usage of commodities should at least roughly conform to the class in 
the community selected, nr for the entire community, as the case may be. The 
method (6) is the most general, and is probably the safest : the unit so computed 
represents the usage, of the community as a whole. 

Where both methods are practicable, the advantage of using both and of taking 
the means (duly weighted according to the probability of their accuracy) is self- 
evident. 

The following values for the item-units were found for the constituents of the 
composite-unit for Australia generally and for Western Australia, and are given as 
an illustration of the type of composite-unit required in inquiries relating to the 
varying purchasing -power of money in regard to food. These regimens or composite- 
units have been found in quite different ways. The first was dv termined by method 
(6), and is based upon an estimate of the consumption in Australia carried over about 
1 (/years. It thus represents the usage of the entire community. The second was 
determined by method (a), and represents the usage of workers in Western Australia, 
mainly Perth, observed over a short period of time, about 3 months 
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Compositf-Tnit Representing Weekly Consumption of a Family of about 5 Persons. 


Commodity. 

Amount. 

Commodity. 

Amount. 

C 1 wealth. 

W. Aust. 

C’wealth. 

W. Aust. 


lbs. 

lbs. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

Bread 

21.1 

19.87 

Potatoes 

20.2 

11.3 

Flour 

6.7 

5.5 

Onions 

1.5 

1.4 

Tea 

0.7 

0.7 

Milk 

17.6* 

12.2$ 

Coffee 

0.05 

0.07 

Butter 

2.1 

2.4 

Sugar 

10.4 

0.4 

Cheese 

0.3 

0.3 

Rice 

1.1 

0.8 

Eggs 

0.8$ 

3.39§ 

Sago 

0.2 

0.2 

Bacon 

0.8 

0.4 

Jam 

1.6 

2.5 

Ham 

0.2 

0.1 

Oatmeal.. 

0.8 

1.0 

Beef 

8.7 

5.4 

Raisins . . 

0.3 

1 0 7 

Mutton 

7.5 

3.9 

Currants 

0.3 

J °' 7 

Pork 

0.8 

0.8 


* 6.8 quarts. t 4.7 quarts. % 4.9 eggs. § 21 eggs. 


These quantities may be called the mass-units of the regimen (or of the composite- 
unit). 

In view of the fact that these composite-units are actually deduced from the 
best evidence available, they afford an interesting test of the variation of price-index 
determinations based upon a general composite-unit, and one representing only a 
particular class. We take for this purpose (at random) the Commonwealth averaged 
prices for the years 1912 and 1917, and on these base3 the total expenditures* would be 

Commonwealth basis 1912 = £313,907*, 1917 — £395,942* 

W. Australian basis 1912 = £20S,732*, 1917 = £325,257* 

Thus the price-index for the former year being 1000.0 for both the Commonwealth 
and Western Australian bases, the price-indexes are respectively 1201.3 and 1210.3. 
Wo are able to see from this that quite considerable differences in the regimens (or 
composite-units) do not eery greatly affect the price -indexes : although they may. 
of course, considerably affect, the aggregates of expenditure. Meticulous accuracy 
is, therefore, not jieecssory in regard to composite-unit. 

The composite-unit furnished in the preceding table is of course specially suitable 
for determining fhe variations in the purchasing-power of money, in relation par¬ 
ticularly to food and groceries and to other things also in so far as they reflect the 
genornf variation in the value of money. To that, extent they may be applied 
generally. 

7. How far may composite-units formulated for a particular purpose be used 
generally P —Owing to the very lirge number of commodities the standard or quality 
of which cannot l>e identified, it is not unfrequently necessary to exclude them from 
the composite-unit constituting the basis of comparisons. The nature of the criteria 
for this has already ho n considered, viz., in sections 13 to 15 of Part I. The p&n- 
ciple to be followed is as follows :— 

(i.) If the yrade of a commodity be so changed that the price must be affected 
thereby, to include it would be to vitiate the price-index by change of 
standard (e.g., if a better article is dearer in price it does not shew that 
the purchasing-power of money has declined). 

(Li.) If what is virtually a new commodity nominally takes the place of an old 
one, it ought—in general—to be excluded in ascertaining a price-index; 

• beat ■ in price is not change in the purchasing-power 

of money. (This is analogous to the preceding ea^e). 

(iii.) If the common-elements of usage at two dates or at. two localities be 
restricted to a given number of commodities the only unequivocal 
comparison is that which is made on this number. This, however, may 
be of very limited value. , 

* For a considerable trait of time or for a large number of persons. The time or number is material. 
They, however, are the same In each case. 
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_ we are justified in assuming that the prices (or cost) of the balance of 
^-^Sfimoditj^-usage (or other usage) has, notwithstanding all variations between one 
item and another, increased (or diminished) in the same proportion, then the com¬ 
posite-unit considered is of wider application than its immediate purpose. Thus 
price -indexes based upon a limited number of commodities are often properly regarded 
as of general application , unless it be known that the application ought to be re¬ 
stricted, that is unless it be known that the omitted particulars (assumed of course 
to be of the same standard) differ on the average from what is indicated by the price- 
index. 

This matter will be more fullv considered hereinafter. 


8. Price-indexes ascertained from price-ratios.—A price-ratio is the ratio of 
the price of a commodity at one given date compared with its price at another given 
date. It is thus independent of quantities or units of measurement ; it matters not 
whether the price is per pound, per ton, per yard, per article, etc. 

Let p , q , r, etc., be a series of price-ratios for commodities P, Q, P, etc. ; and let 
us suppose that the quantities of the mass-units, or the quantities used are a, /3, y, 
etc., respectively. We shall shew that the price-index can be fairly accurately computed 
from the price-ratios , provided certain safeguards are attended to. Considering primarily 
two items only, let us suppose that at date 1 the price of P = 3, and of Q = 4 ; and 
at date 2 the "prices were 0 and 5 respectively.* Then the price-ratios P and q are 
as follow', viz. :— 

P 6 -f- 3 = 2 and q = 5 ~ 4 1.25. 

If we do not know what influence (weight) each should have on the result for the two 
combined, we should know that, in so far as theso two commodities are concerned, 
the price-index must'havo been between 2000 and 1250, the mean being 1625, the 
reciprocal of which gives 015.3840, the date of reference being the first date. Suppose 
the second date is made the date of reference, then we should have p' — 3 ~ 6 — 0.5 
and - 4 r- 5 — 0.8 Thus it would appear that the price-index lies between 

500 and S00 ; the mean being 050, not 015.3840 as before. The reciprocal index is 
1538.4615. If we suppose that the usage was one unit of each, we should have for 
the price-index (0 -f 5) -f- (3 -}- 4) = 1$, or for the second date as reference date (3 -|- 
4J — (0 -f- 5) *a / r ; that is the price-index for the two commodities combined was 
1571.4286 or reciprocally 636.3636, either number being (when accurately expressed) 
exactly the reciprocal of the other. Thus we have three different results, according 
to which way we calculate, viz. :— 

1625.0; 1538.46; 1571.43 or 615.38 ; 650.00; 636.36. * 

We see, therefore, that only one of the methods indicated is reversible : that is only 
one of the methods gives identical results whichever date we make our basis. 

9. Price-indexes must be reversible.—Since it is quite arbitrary whether we 
adopt one date or another as a date of reference, by whatever arithmetical (or othor) 
method we deduce a price-index it must be consistent with the price-index deduced 
with anv other date as basis. Thus if the two dates are say 1910, and 1915 and the 
pri#e-index for 1910 is 1000. and for 1915 is 1500, it means that £1500 is required 
to buy in 1915 what £1000 would buy in 1910. This is the same thing as saying that 
£1000 (or l X 1500) is necessary to buy in 1915 what could have been bought for 
£666| (or £666 13s. 4d*j in 1910. Thus if the price-index for 1915 is made 1000, 
that for 1910 is 666.6667. We see, therefore, that if we base the indexes on the 
total of the expenditures (or aggregate cost) of the composite-unit, this condition must 
always be fulfilled, but it was not fulfilled in the other cases. We cannot therefore 
regard arithmetical means as satisfactory, plausible as it might seem to do so. 

Let us still suppose that the quantities of commodities P and Q were one unit 
of each : thus we have for the price index for the year 1910 (as the basic year) 
P ~~ 2 ; q ----- 1.25. The geometric mean of these is i/(2 1.25) — 1.5811388, the 

reciprocal of which is 0.6324553. Jf 1915 is made the basic year we have p' - 0.5 
and q J 0.8. The geometric mean is \/(0.5 x 0.8) 0.6324553 as before. Hence 


* The particular unit is of no moment. 
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the geometric mean also possesses the property of being reversible, and it is the only 
mean which has that property. More generally we have for the geometric mean 
of a series of quantities ::— 



as is obvious algebraically. We note, however, that the above result, l.p811J88, 
does not agree with any of the three preceding values. Thus, although satisfactory 
in so far ns reversibility is concerned, it is not correct if the aggregate-cost (or ex¬ 
penditure) method is correct, as we have shewn it is. 

10. In price-indexes reversibility is a necessary but not a sufficient condition.-- 
Any satisfactory method of calculating a price-index must have the property of 
reversibility : that is a test condition. Suppose for example that, starting w ith the 
year 1010 as base, wo make the price-index 1000, and using a particular method ot 
calculation, we find that the price-index for tho year 1915 is 1600. The ratio or 
1000 to 1600 is the same as the ratio of 625 to 1000, hence if we had made the base 
1000 for the year 1915, the price-index of tho year 1910 must be 625. If, therefore, 
any adopted method of calculating price-indexes does not give this result, i.c., auto¬ 
matically fulfil this requirement, it is fundamentally a wrong method, and should be 
excluded as an inappropriate method of computation. This leaves available two 
satisfactory methods only, viz., the method of comparing the aggregate cost of 
composite-units, and. the method of finding the geometric means of suitably-weighted 
price-ratios. We shall see that the weighting for a price-ratio is in the form of a 
power to which the price-index must be raised, and shall now shew that the assump¬ 
tion of identical quantities is an essential, though of course the quantities of the 
commodities actually used may not be the same on both occasions, this, however, 
does not effect thp question of reversibility. 


11. Weights of price-ratios must be means of relative expenditures on com¬ 
pared dates. —It is a plausible proposition that the economic significance of a com¬ 
modity should bg measured by the amount of expenditure thereon. Thus, if, on 
the av. rage, a community spends three times as much money on meat as it does on 
bread, the economic importance of meat may be regarded ns three times that of 
bread. We have already shewn, however, that this leads to a variable relation, due 
to want of uniformity in tho changes of price. We are, therefore, on the horns of a 
dilemma ; either the expenditure must be regarded as constant, or the usage must 
be regarded as constant. 

If wo made expenditure constant the question of the purchasing-power of money 
would cease to have any significance. At the most, therefore, wo must suppose that 
there are only relatively small variations in the quantities used, and, tvs already shewn, 
an unequivocal meaning to purchasing power exists only when the quantities o the 
commodities are assumed to be identical on the two dates. If, therefore, the actual 
quantitative usage is different on the two dates, we must adopt some mean (arith¬ 
metic or geometric, etc.) between the two, in order to establish an unequivocal 
basis of comparison, otherwise the result deduced would be the combined effect of 
change in purchasing-power with change of standard-of-living, or of usage. \\ e 
must assume, therefore, that the mean quantities aro the quantities used on each of 
tho two occasions, and that the weights to be attributed to the price-ratios have some 
value lying between the relative expenditure on tho commodities at the two dates 
compared. We shall shew later, by arithmetical examples, that the best mean is the 
geometric, but we shall also shew that the arithmetic mean gives nearly the same 
result, and is sufficiently accurate. 


12. Computation of price-indexes when quantities used are identical at bosh 
elates. — Lot us now, in the case fflustaated in section 8, suppose that the cost o 
Q was expressed in shillings, say 3s. and -is. respectively, on the first date, and »• 
and 5s. respectively on tho second date. Thus the proportionate cost of each com¬ 
modity was if and 4* respectively, on the first date, and and ^, reLtpeelively, on 
the second date. Jf we make the weight dependent on tho relative expenditure on 
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the two items we have, therefore, a different ratio on the two occasions, viz., for P,. 
$ and and for Q, i and For the purpose of^examining their influence on the 
result we shall take both the arithmetic and geometric mean of these quantities. 
Thus we have :— 


Commodity. Arithmetic'Mean. Geometric Mean. 

For p ' -2 ( ! + n) S = °- 4870130: V ( i • n) - V7-7 - °' 483493S 
ForQ: 1(1 + n) “ 1! “ 0-51298V0: V(f • r) = Vf? = °"' 090472 


The sum of the arithmetic means is, of course, unity, but that of the geometric 
means is not unity. Suppose now that we regard these as the weights of the two 
price-indexes, and denote them by u and v, and by a f and v' respectively. First 
of all we take the arithmetic mean weights u and-?;; we then have :— 


l 


70 

— 164 log 2 I 54 log 1,25 

(10).log §(p w . = -j75-79- = .10031997 

154 + 154 
= log.-of 1.571520. 

This multiplied by 1000 is 1571.520, which corresponds almost exactly with what was 
found by comparing the aggregate costs, viz., 1571.429 (expressed to three decimal 
places). If we used the values of u r and y',viz., .4834938 and .5096472, the sum of 
which is .9931410 wo should get :— 


v.' log 2 -f v' log 1.25 
u' + v' 


.19493605 

.9931410 


- .19628235 


log of 1.5713839. 


This multiplied by 1000 is 1571.384, which is still nearer the result obtained, by 
comparing the aggregate cost, the three results being respectively :— 

Aggregate cost result - 1571.429. A.M. weights result -- 1571.520 

G.M. weights result - 1571.384 ; 


A.M. denoting arithmetic mean, and G.M. geometric mean. These results are thus 
seen to be sensibly identical. 


13. Computation of price-indexes when quantities used are not identical at 
both dates. —Lot us take another elementary example, and suppose that 10 units 
of commodity P at 2s. each and 6 units of commodity Q at os. each arc used at 
date 1, and 5 units of P at 6s. 6d. and 4 units of Q at 7s. are used at date 2. Thus the 
expenditures are :— 

Afc date 1 

P.10 @ 2s. = 20s.; Q.6 @ 5s. = 30s.; 

At date 2. 

P.5 @ 6s. 6d. = 32s. Gd. ; Q-- A @ 7s. = 28s. 

The aggregates, therefore, are 50s. and 60s. Gd., their ratio being as 1000 : 1210. 
This, of course, is not a price-index , because the quantities are different. If, in 
order to make a comparison of expenditures, we take, as the regimen, the moans of 
the numbers of units, we have :— 

\ (10 + 5) - 7i of P; and £ (6 -f 4) 5 of Q. 

From these we obtain the following results, viz. :— 

Cost at Date 1. Cost at Date 2. Ratio of Costs. 

( 7$ X 2s. H (5 X 5s.) 40s.: (7£ X 6s. 6d.) +(5y 7s.) 83s. 9d. 1 : 2.09375 
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the aggregate-cost method gives a price-index of 2093.75, that at date 1 being 
Working, however, by price-ratios we have for P the price-ratio = 3.3 = p ; 
for Q the price-ratio = 1.4 = q. The relative expenditures for P and Q respectively 


were for date 1 
Thus— 


20 ,30 

60 and 60' 


2 ,, 

or — and - 


65 


56 


,_ , . 0 32.5 28.0 

and for date 2, • 5K — and —— , or r—r and ■ .. 

60.5 OO.o 121 121 


1/2 65 \ 1/3 56 \ / / 2 65 \ / / 3 

u =~2\ 5 + 2\ 5 + v -V( 5* 


56 \ 

121 ) 


that is, u = 0.468595; v — 0.531405 ; or u' 0.463547; v' = 0.524105. 
Using first one mean and then the other and noting that in the first case u 4- v — 1. 
we have log ratio required = .468595 log. 3.3-f-.531405 log. 1.4 or 


(.463547 log. 3.3 + .524105 log. 1.4) 4- 0.987652. 

The two results arc 0.3206262 and 0.3209045, which are the anti-logarithms 
of 2.09231 and 2.09365. Multiplying these by 1000, we have for the price-indexe3 
obtained in the several ways :— 

Aggregate-cost result = 2093.75 : A.M. weights result 2092.31 : G.M. weights 
result 2093.65. 


As before, we see that the result when we use weights, which depend on the 
geometric means of the relative expenditures, are of higher precision than the result 
obtained when we use those which depend upon their arithmetic means. But we 
see also that even the arithmetic means give a very accurate result. The case taken 
is a very severe test, and yet the results are practically identical. Price-indexes , 
therefore , can be found from, price-ratios, provided wo properly weight the individual 
ratios : to secure high accuracy these weights must be the arithmetic means (or 
preferably the geometric means) of the relative expenditures on the two occasions— 
of a common unit of usage , viz., the arithmetic mean of the units used on the two 
occasions, if they are not identical. 


14. The disadvantages of the price-ratio method. —We see that the price-ratio 
method when accurately used, is a very complicated one,* whereas the aggregate- 
expenditure method is quite simple. When the price-ratio method is applied to a 
large number of cases it becomes so tedious, as to be quite impracticable, and more¬ 
over, the largo amount of arithmetical work involved is both useless and avoidable. 

Since any accurate determination of a price-index, or of its reciprocal, viz., the 
purchasing-power of a money-unit, requires that the regimen shall be predetermined 
(whether we nso price-ratios or not), it is much more simple, and is more accurate to 
apply the prices to the items constituting the composite-unit, and thus find the 
aggregate-cost for each of the dates. The quantities of these items to be taken into 
consideration may bo called the mass units of the regimen ; or the elements of the 
composilc-unit. Let the prices at dates 1 and 2, be a A -- n (1 — a:) and a$ a (1 +:c), 
bi = b (1— y) and b 7 b (1 f y), and so on. Then we have :— 


( 11 ) 


_a (1 4 x) _ 1 -4- x * 

” a (1 — x) l — a;’ 


<1 


b (1 -b y) 
b( I - y) 


l + y 
i - ar 


; die. 


We can then shew that the aggregate-expenditures method gives for the 
logarithm of the price-index, I, 


(12)..log/ 


of aax +Pby v • • 

| da -f ,3b f-.. 


1 (aax r * , 1 / aax 4-j3 5,y4-. > \ * 

3\ aa +/S6 4-• • / 5\ aa4-/36 4.. ) 


* rhe controversy between Jcvons and Laspeyre^ (see Labour Report No. 1, already referred to, 
appendix pp. xxxv . xxxvl.) skewB how easily it is to fall into error in regard > the signu'cauce Oi the 
matter. 
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The method of price-ratios,- with arithmetic means of the relative expenditures for 
the same mass-units, gives, however, for the logarithm of the price-index J : 

, Jaax+ph, 1 / aax !l +<3V+. . V 1 (<*»*» ++ , .\ ) 

(13)..log J | ~aa+j}b +.. 3\ aa+fib+ ■ ■ ) 5\ aa-f 0t> + .. ) . J 


The difference between tho two is : 


2 / 

/ aax + fiby-k- .. 

\ 3 / a ax 3 4- fihy* 1 . . 1 

n 

\ aa 4 fib 4 .. 

) \ aa-r (3 'b+.. \ 

2 / 

/ aax+ fiby 4 .. 

\ 5 aax* - fiby 5 -+*•-) 


v aa -r fib + .. , 

/ aa 4 fib -f-.. J 


This difference must always be rather small in practical cases ; but, whether 
it be so or not, the correct method is that of aggregate expenditures (or costs), a he 
above formulae shew that the price-ratio method, used in the way indicated, must 
always' give results that are substantially identical with the aggregate-expenditui e 
method. 

It might be thought that, in certain cases, the two methods could be combined. 
There could, of course, be no objection to so doing, provided the diiierent result? be 
properly weighted. To ascertain the proper weights to apply, however, is not a 
simple matter, and it is preferable to include all necessary items in the composite- 
unit. for what they are worth, and to employ the aggregate-expenditure method. 

The great advantage of the aggregate-expenditure method over all others is, 
that cne sees at everv moment what is being done, and if any item be uncertain , it is 
very simple matter to compute the effect of the uncertainty, and to see what its influence 
is "on the result. With price-ratio methods wo are working throughout * in the 
dark and it can only be because of this that some economists have ventured the 
opinion that one may neglect weights altogether. This proposition arises from a 
wrong apprehension of the essence of the problem. 

Price-indexes can be deduced accurately, and as has been shewn, have a definite 
significance when properly ascertained. Even if, for individual researches, price- 
ratios are ascertained (in order for example to follow the price-movement of any 
particular commodity) it is still desirable to found a price-index upon definite 
quantities of the individual items and applying the prices to these for the dmerent 
dates compared, to base the price-indexes on the aggregate-cost. 


by Practical difficulties in obtaining accurate price-indexes. he most 
pressing difficulty, as regards obtaining an accurate price-index, ans< 3 from that of 
obtaining accurate r .cords of price. Were it not excluded by its magnitude, the 
ideal method would be to obtain for each commodity the actual quantities sold ao 
each individual price, so a 1 to get the “ froquency-distril ution according to price, 
and thus to find from this the average price over all. Fhis, howevci, is quite 
impracticable, and it becomes therefore necessary to adopt a method di at in ay be 
expected to give substantially, though not exactly, the same result. !f 1 he difference 
between the ideal and practicable methods is quite negligible, the theoretical defects 
of the latter are of no moment. By selecting in each locality (village, town, city, 
et<- ) n sufficient number of establishments to cover the ordinary range of fluctuation 
of prices, and using the establishments patronised by the greatest number of in¬ 
habitants (rejecting, for example, those who sell only the finest class of goods as 
well as those who order for the lowest class), we are able to obtain what is probably 
very approximately the weighted-mean of the prices : and this is doubtless a very 
close approximation to what would be found by the larger and impracticable opera¬ 
tion In the working sheets, one of which is necessary for each commodity, there is 
continuous record, not only of the prices given by a single establi 
but by all establishments, and these records are available for comparisons one with 
another at each da te or for success! ve dates. By this means any peculiarity can be at 
once detected, and if due to error i3 easily corrected on enquiry, 

* In certain erm -.however, wo might- need to baso our deductions on the **modc ' or predomin- 
tincf viiu-v not upon the average values. 
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'Jn principle, the .selected establishments automatically constitute a “ fair sample’’ 
of the prices throughout the community immediately concerned. Strictly speaking, 
prices so found probably constitute the mode rather than the mean of the prices ; 
in other words they represent the price paid by the greatest number rather than the 
price paid on the average. The difference, however, between the average and the 
most frequent or predominating price (the 44 mean” and the 44 mode”) is probably 
quite negligible, even if it were without question desirable to adopt the mean; and 
moreover, whatever the difference, it is doubtless very nearly the same in amount 
and sign on each occasion. For this reason errors or rather differences of this type 
have ordinarily no sensible effect on a price-index . Suppose, for example, the true 
result was even as much as 10 per cent, in error by defect on one occasion, and 17 per 
cent, by defect on another, and that the item in which this occurred was about the 
order of 3 per cent, of the whole value of the composite-unit. A result of this kind 
would be given if, for example, the composite-unit consisted of 3 lbs. of the item 
under consideration, and if lOd. per lb. were entered instead of lid. per lb. on the 
first occasion, and lSd. per lb. instead of 21d. per lb. on the second occasion. 
Thus if the aggregates for the two occasions were given as 1170 and 1920 they should 
have been 1173 and 1929. Thus the price-indexes would be :— 

Erroneous = 1920 ^ 1170 = 1641.0; Correct 1929 1173 = 1644.5; a 

difference of only 3.5 in 1640, or say 2.1 per 1000.* 

Returning to the question as to whether the use of the 44 average” or “ mode” 
is prefereable, it may be observed that in investigations of the character under re¬ 
view, wo are concerned rather with the usage of tho greatest number than with the 
usage of the average, so that those in circumstances of penury or luxury are advisedly 
excluded as of relatively minor sociological interest. 

It may be observedlthat errors of price are readily detected : this is illustrated 
in the following example from actual returns from persons K,L,M, and persons P,Q,R. 
The following two series of returns were sent in by persons supplying prices on 15th 
of each month, the first for potatoes, the second for kerosene :— 


Persons. 

June, 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Persons 

Juno. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

K 

V- 

10*d. 

I0|d. 

lOkl. 

P 

2/4 

2/4 

2/4 

2/4 

L 

1 /- W 

10.\d. 

10M. 

1/6* 

Q 

2/3 

2/3 

2/3 

2 3 

M 

1/- 1 

1/- 

1/- 

1/- 

R 

2/4 

2/4 

7d.+ 

2 4 


As each person furnishing a return is required to state if there is anything special in 
the price, the note to the price marked * above, happened to be that the price was a 
44 cut-price : ” hence if a difference was to be expected the price given should have 
been lower than the others. On referring the question back to the person concerned 
it turned out that, by an oversight the price was for 2S lbs., not for 14 lbs. Thus tho 
correct price was 9d. In tho second case, the prico-inarkedf, the returns for August 
disclosed tho fact that one retailer quoted 7d. per gallon for kerosene compared with 
2/4 aud 2/3 quoted by the other retailers. On inquiry it was discovered that by 
mistake the price per quart had been quoted instead of the price per qallcm. Those 
are typical examples of the way in which the continuous record on the 44 working” j 
sheets enable accuracy to bo secured. 

16; Character of items in composite-unit, —The items in a composite-unit are 
of three principal kinds :— 

(i.) Those which are immediately wholly consumed in tin; act ->f using : such, 
for example, as foods, fuel, lighting, rent, amusements, educational 
expenses etc. (Strictly those that art' consumed rapidly). 

(ii.) Those which, immediately, are only partially consumed in the act of using, 
such as boots, hats, clothing generally, instruments of locomotion, 
carriages, motors, etc. (Strictly those that are consumed slowly.) 

(iii.) Those which are not consumed but which represent past expenditure that 
would otherwise bring interest, for example, houses, land, etc., life 
memberships, and entrance-fees giving right to benefits for life, etc. 

* Or more gencrallv 10 per cent., 17 per cent, and 3 per cent. =* 0.10, 0.17 and 0.03. The effect 
would be 0.1 x 0.03 = 0.0030 and 0.17x0.03=0.0051 : thus the two aggregates when corrected differ 
only 3.o and 5.1 respectively in inoo. The purchasing-power de duced from these (ratio of the cor¬ 
rected numbers) differ only 10U5. 1 /10U3.0 = 1.0021. or 2.1 r>er 1000. 
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The different characters of these several kinds of items which go to make up a 
composite-unit-must be considered in determining the weight to be attributed to the 
items, but they must virtually all be reduced to the quantity used in some unit of 
time ; for a unit, number of individuals, say per average person per week (or per 
month, per year, etc.). Thus, taking l*-‘ l average person” and 1 month as the units, 
we need for (i.) the quantity of each food used, the cost for fuel, lighting, rent, 
amusements, education and so on, per “average person per month. 

Por (ii.) we require the length of time the articles last with all circumstances 
concerning their maintenance in use. Let us suppose, for example, that a pair of 
boots costs 22/6, and with one repairing at 5/6 lasts 8 months : the cost would be 
221 -f- 51) — 8 — 3/6 per month (neglecting interest charges, which at most would 
increase this expenditure to about 3/7 or 3/8). Similarly, if a collar cost 1/- and 
lasted afterwards for 23 launderings (that is 24 periods in all), and the laundering 
cost 2d. per occasion, the real cost for collars would be (12d. ^ 24) -f 2d. — 1 Ad tor 
the average length of time the collar is worn. If this be one day, the cost for collars 
would be 7 x 2-Ad. = 1/5A per week. If the collar cost 2/-, the other facts being 
the same, the cost is (2id. + 24) +' 2d. = 3d. X 7 = 1/9 per week: that is 
although the difference in price was 100 per cent, on the cost at the first date, the real 
rise (for tho composite-unit) would only be as 5 : 6, that is, 20 per cent. 

Similarly, if a shirt lasted 19 launderings after the first, or say 20 periods, each 
laundering costing say 4d., its original cost being at one date say 4/-, and at a later 
date 6/-, and if it be worn two days between each laundering, the cost for the periods 
commencing at the two dates would be (48d. ~ 20) -f 4d. =- 6.4d. each laundering, 
and (72d. -y 20) 4d. — 7.6d. each laundering ; that is in pence, 22.4 per week and 

9 6 6 per week respectively. Thus, although the rise in initial cost was 50 per cent., 
the actual increase in the usage cost of shirts to the wearer is only as 6.4 is to 7.6, that, 
is 16 : 19 or 18.75 per cent. 


If facts of this character are not taken into account, very erroneous results mill 
arise in applying the rise in prices to questions oj the cost-of-living. The above illustra¬ 
tions shew that all circumstances tending to lengthen usage, and all costs of main¬ 
taining the commodity in a state of fitness for use are part of the consideration of 
its real as compared with its nominal cost. It is, therefore, important not to con¬ 
found the two in price-indexes designed to be applied to questions of the cost oi 
living. 

In regal’d to (iii.), if an expenditure be incurred which confers some benefit 
virtually Si prepetuity ( e.g ., land approximately used, a farm, etc.), the ordinary 
rate of interest on its capital value may at least bo allowed as its current or usage 
value Thus suppose an expenditure of £1000 is incurred, the interest thereon 
payable annually, being 5 per cent., the money-value of the benefit may be regarded 
as £50. which for a weekly-unit is equivalent to £->0 / t - 36ai 13s. -d. pei week. 
If this is to be regarded as accounted for either weekly or monthly (to accord with the 
period for the other elements of the composite-unit) it will be a somewhat smaller 
sum. for example, if it is considered to be provided monthly say about 18s. Jd., or 
if weekly 18s. 8Ad. (the difference being due to a compound-interest correction). 

A common case which would have to be accounted is where, say, a workman’s 
house costs say £400; its maintenance costs £4 per annum each year thereafter. 
Lot us suppose the house to be valueless (of negligible value), at the end of -a years. 
If wo could disregard interest questions over so long a period as m the illustration of 
(ii ) above, the total cost would be £400 ; 24 £4 - £496. For this a benefit 

exists for 25 years 1304 weeks ; hence this would be equal to 7s. 7$d. per week.. 


Over t>o long a period, however, the interest element cannot he ignored as in (ii.)» 
because it sensibly affects the quest ion < 

assume an interest rate of 5 per cent, (payable annually), the whole outlay is equival¬ 
ent to £400, together with an annuity of £4 payable at the end of every year for 24 
years. r l he return equivalent to this is an annuity payable say weekly (this is virtu¬ 
ally a continuous annuity), extending over 25 years. This gives a value of 12ft. 
per week If we should have, in addition, to take account also of the value of the 
land on which the house was situated, we should have to add, if this were held m 
fee-simple, the value of the interest only : and if this were to be accounted weekly it 

’ 

hind were worth £200 (interest payable annually at 5 per cent.), it would mean 
3/10 per week, or allowing for its. being accounted weekly, say 3/9 per week. 
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In a looser land of -^erty To^dcul 

purposesthe ^ SUSSTA 5SScould be assumed to apply. 

-iV^«esSS5S£saiS 

changes in ordinary nsago.oi't J war etc P a commodity is not available or 
times, for be found. In both cases price-indexes in the 

is so high-priced that substitutes pa at once by considering an extreme 

ordinaiy sense become unmeamng q ice . ind exes for a community whose 

case. We could not, for example, i i ^ etc<> with Q ne whose staple 

staple diet consisted o 'vheaten b ^ therefore, to realise that the significance 
^.."4 of the 6 m^ing)- Of pricedndcxes - the regn 

clearly represented by the following scheme t— 


Commodities 
disappearing. 

Date 1800 I A B 
Date 1900 


Common to both dates. 

fghijklmnopq 
fghijklmnopq 


Newly introduced. 

rstuvw 


From this 

tnnnber of commodities common to the two 
dates (viz , F to Q). the price-index is still fairly significant. 

It has to be remembered that as commoditi^^^there ^'£ 
which price can be attriBbted to them, andthat,^whdettoy^ed^PP^r P 

may become uncertain. There are commodities for ex^dew^haveaogn 

particular time. Human fashions change and these comniodities disapp . 
ally their prices are fanciful ; intermediately they may be ™ “ 

the disappearing stage they are irregular an un • id of time, significant 

which we can make price-indexes, extending over long periods oi tun , g 

in relation to one another over such periods. , , ; ^ 

It. is, of course, obvious that an ^"example, and this would have 

^.rfotrxr^ 

price-index based upon the tailed‘ h 1 it m no S t represent the actual usage 

for passing from one 

regimen 10 another, and wc ono i, the kind of commodities but 

The change may moreover not met^cn^ owiug to the intro- 

also a change in proportionate usage of ^ g ■ Q f sav oatmeal by some form 
duction of substitutes, as for example, t t P ' ft has'to be remembered that, 
of wheaten or maize-nu al as the change 

statistically, the fact of commodities cha g g revisions of price-indexes m such 

has occurred; for that reason it is possible-n respect l of quasi-continuous 

a manner that they may become of higher value in respect o q 
record. 

■«. «, Ot 

Contmuil v of price-indexes of tla hignost n 

the regimen $o that at all times it represent® a ., . . 

Whatever the actual u,age may be at two d.*.O and 
change of that usage would be when eac i c ® } This is expressed by the 

by equal amounts m each e.mh item as follows : - 

quantities for the successive N years ot mg ^ 

a i nx — a 0 

i \t tind this includes the cases 

Thus the amount to be added e ^J^ther a’c,nnn,t)<Uty disappears from usage ora 
when either a' or a 0 , that ih when . - the senes of 

• I ie i, introduced. Thus, tor the index of date the former is 

quantities changed (« N)lh part. (or we may coni posite-unit has been ascertained 
usually preferable because when a regimen or composue uiu 


Date 
Quantity of item 


0 

a 


1 2 3 

0 _j_ x o^.2.t o ± 3* 
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it is referable to a past period). By this process the pseudo-continuity of the whole 
series of price-indexes is made of the highest possible value since the basis is changed 
from year to year by insensible steps ; but it requires always that the prices should be 
available. In order to shew the effect of such a method we may take what may bo 
regarded as an extreme case ; that is,- one which will accentuate the differences 
between the ordinary method and the method to bo used for revisions, the purpose of 
which is to make the pseudo-continuity as satisfactory as is possible. 

In the table hereunder lot the commodities in the composite-unit bo those shewn 
in column (1), the denomination of the unit being as shewn in column (II.). Seven 
commodities, not used at the first date (1908), (t.e., are not in composite-unit A)> 
are used at the last date (1913), and seven which existed originally (j.e., are m A) 
disappear from the composite-unit of the last date (1913), (i.e., from F). \Ve make 
the changes for the intermediate years linearly but by whole integers ; that is, as 
near as this limitation will admit, the. change from regimen A to regimen I« is by equal 
amounts from year to year. We have also arranged that the items in F 
1913) shall have the same aggregate cost at 1913 prices as the items m A at the 1913 
prices. This is to preserve the continuity, as previously indicated. 


Commodity. 

(I-) 


Bread 
Flour 
Tea 
Coffee 
Sugar 
Rice 
Sago 
Jam 
Oatmeal 
Raisins 
Currants 
Candles 
Soap 
Potatoes 
Milk 
Butter 
Cheese 
Eggs 
Bacon 
Beef 
Mutton 
Rent 


Unit. 

(II.) 

A. 

1908. 

B. 

1909. 

C. 

1910. 

D. 

1911. 

lb. 


167 

334 

501 


300 

242 

184 

126 



6 

12 

18 


”30 

24 

18 

12 


300 

320 

340 

360 


50 

40 

30 

20 


8 

0 

5 

3 



15 

29 

44 


’ *35 

28 

21 

14 



3 

6 

9 


14 

12 

9 

6 


30 

24 

18 

12 


50 

53 

56 

59 


1,000 

897 

794 

691 

art. 

400 

360 

320 

280 

lb. 


11 

22 

33 



3 

0 

9 

doz. 

9 

11 

13 

15 

lb. 

20 

24 

28 

32 



70 

140 

210 


*760 

600 

450 

300 

week 

46 

46 

46 

46 


E. 

1912. 


068 

08 

24 

6 

380 

10 

2 

59 


3 

0 

62 

589 

240 

44 

12 

16 

36 

280 

150 

46 


F. 

1913. 


83C 

10 

30 

400 


73 

14 


64 

487 

200 

55 

15 

18 

40 

350 

”46 


We shall first shew the effect of adopting the different regimens or composite- 
units, vi/.„ A to F, ns bases. By applying actual average Australian prices for the 
commodities to each of these and summing them we obtain for the total costs the 
following results, viz. :— (§jg 

Actual Cost of each Composite-unit at Average Current Prices in Australia during the 


Composite | 

Unit. , 1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 1 

1913. 

A 148339 

B 148250 

C 148080 

D - 147924 ] 

E I 147041 

F 147374 I 

144607 
144787 1 

144888 ! 

145002 I 
1 144985 

! 144988 

153940 

153684 
! 153347 

153025 
| 152562 

152125 

I 158472 
158203 

I 157855 
157518 
157047 1 

156597 1 

! 

171482 ! 

i 171019 1 

170474 | 

: 169940 j 

! 169273 
l 108627 1 

1 J 

171029 

171130 

171456 

171190 

171109 

(171027) 
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'in these actual aggregate costs during the years 1908-1913 for the series A to h 
of groups of commodities, wo can analyse the effect of the different bases upon the 
price-indexes. Let us first observe the difference of the effect of using one or the 
other of these various composite-units throughout the whole period. Owing to the 
fact that the variations of price are not uniform throughout this will be best shewn 
by making say A = say 10000, and then seeing what ratio the expenditures on (or 
cost of) the others bear to this. We do this for each year. The results are as shewn 
in the table hereunder. 



Relative Money-value of each Composite-unit in each Year, 1908-1913. 


Composite 

Unit. 

1908. : 

1909. 

1 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

Average 

A 

10000 

10000 

10000 

10000 

10000 

10000 

10000 

B 

9994 

10012 

9983 

9983 

9973 

10006 

9991 

C 

9983 

10019 

9961 

9961 

9941 

10025 

9981 

D 

9972 

10027 

9941 

9940 

9910 

10009 

9966 

E 

9953 

10020 

9910 

9910 

9871 

10005 

9945 

F 

9935 

10026 

9882 

9S82 

9834 

10000 

9926 

Averages 

9973 

10016 

9946 

9946 

9921 

10007 

9968.2 


The most striking fact is that the different regimens (composite-units A to F) 
give results which are so nearly equal in value for the same year. \et these units 
are, as we have seen, by no means identical. It is to bo remarked that they vary 
in different ways in the several years. Thus for 1909, A is cheapest, but dearest for 
any other year except for the year 1913, when it equals F, but is dearer than B, C, D 
and E. This equality with F, however, as already pointed out, was secured by so 
taking the number of units of the new regimen that it \\ ould give that result in the 
final year, and this has the effect of keeping them nearly equal in cost throughout. 
This was done in order to secure aggregates that preserved l ho pseudo-continuity 
in the index-numbers. It may again be repeated that the actual number of units do 
not affect the index-numbers : it is only the proportions subsisting among them which 
can produce a variation in the determination of a price-index. 

Next let us see the effect of applying the several regimens A to F throughout the 
period 1908 to 1913. This is best effected by making the result for 1908 equal to 
10000 throughout. Thus we get :— 


Price-indexes with Different Composite-units as bases. (1908 10000). 


Composite 

Unit. 

190S. 

I, 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

j 1912. 

1913. 

Aver¬ 

ages. 

A 

10000 

9748 

10378 1 

| 10683 

11560 

1 1 

11530 j 

10649 

B 

10000 1 

9766 

10367 

10671 

11 536 

11543 

10017 : 

C 

10000 

9784 

10356 

10660 

11512 

11579 

10648 

D 

10000 

9802 

10345 1 

10649 

11488 

11573 

10643 

E 

10000 

9820 

10333 I 

> 10637 

11465 

11590 

10641 

F 

10000 

! 9838 

10322 1 

1 

10626 

11442 

11605 

10639 

Averages 

10000 

! 9793 

10350 ! 

| 10654 

11500 

11570 

10644.5 


The striking fact is that the indexes calculated by means of any one of the differ¬ 
ent regimens arc almost identical, thus shewing that considerable variations in- the 
composite-unit do not produce large changes in the price-indexes. i his important 
fact is generally overlooked, and is often ignored by investigators. 


19. Price-indexes with a periodic change of the composite-unit. If u as¬ 
sumed that, on the average, a certain composite-unit applies to two periods oi time 
in succession, it is obvious from what has preceded that it will be the be^.t basis on 
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Q, 

k- 


which to estimate the price-index ratio. Tlieoretically, the smaller the periods the 
better will be the result. It is also evident from what has preceded that no sensible 
advantage would be secured by making these periods less than 1 year. We shall 
therefore, from the preceding table of expenditures, trace the consequence of making 
the change annually. This is done by dividing the numbers in heavy type in the 
table shewing the “actual cost of each c.omposite-imit during the years 1908-1913,” 
into the quantities next on the right. The quotients are the ratios of the price- 
indexes. Hence if we make the first 1000 and multiply by those successive ratios 
we get the various price-indexes on the basis that, 1908 is 1000 (or any other unit or 
value we may choose to adopt). Thus :— 

144607 -v- 148339 .974842; 153684 -y 144787 - 1.061449; 

157855 ~ 153347 - 1.020397; etc. 


Hence .974842 x 1000 = 974.842 ; 
by 1.029397 - 1065.163. 


this by 1.061449 = 1034.745 ; and this again 


In this way we get the results shewn on line 2, or variable A" in the table below. 
If we were to start with 148250 and use (in the same way throughout) the quantities 
under the lines, wo should get the results shewn on line 3, or variable B". 

Again if we were to use the composite-unit A throughout, we should get the 
results on line 1, or if the composite-unit F, the results on line 4. 

in regard to the price-indexes in the preceding table, it is self-evident that 9838 
on line F is a less accurate result than any one of the three above it because the 
coinposite-unit, used in calculating it, represented actual usage not earlier than 1913, 
and for the same reason the values 11560 for 1912 or 11530 for 1913 are less reliable 
than any values below them, the composite units of actual usage in the years 1912 
to 1913 differing greatly from A. 

Various Estimations of Price-indexes, 1908-1913. (1908 10000). 


Line. 


Composite-unit 


A 

Variable A * 
Variable B' 
F 

k (A + F) 


1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

10000 

9748 

10378 

10683 

11560 

11530 

10000 

9748 

10347 

10652 

11492 

11616 

10000 

9766 

10348 

10640 

11468 

11032 

10000 

9838 

10322 

10626 

11442 

11605 

10000 

9793 

10350 

10654 

11501 

11565 


From the considerations above indicated, it is readily seen that the results shewn on 
either line 2 or line 3 should be adopted In preference to those on lines 1 or 4, but 
whether those on line 2 should bo preferred to those on line 3 or not, will depend on 
which regimen should be regarded as the most nearly that covering the two periods 
compared. 

Finally, if we were to apply the mean of the two regimens A and F, the expendi- 
Lures would be 147960, 144896, 153135. 157635, 170163, and 171120, end these would 
give the results on line 5. These are obviously accurate enough to be adopted for all 
practical purposes, and shew that we are not really concerned with small variations 
in a regimen, arid that meticulous accuracy in regard thereto is quite unnecessary. The 
mean would correspond to the mean of the items on vortical lines C 'T910) and D 
(1911) hi tiie table “ shewing marked changes in the composite-unit.’ 5 Jn brief, so 
l° n £* as t !"* composite-unit represents the mean usage over any limited period (such 
. as .> year- or 10 years), the one unit may be applied throughout and may be abandoned 
ior a nev. unit for the period next following on. This is self-evident if it be remember¬ 
ed that the preceding tables might be taken to represent changes which take place 
every quinquennium or decade.* 


XT * }. hc general case has toon fully established by iny article in Labour and industrial Report, 
jvo. 1 , Commonwealth oi Australia. Appendix, sections 8, 10 and 11 , pp. xhx. to lv., Dec. 1912. 
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20. Omission of items from composite-unit. —The omission of items from a 
composite-unit is necessary for the following reasons, viz., that: 

(i.) They cannot be specified and identified with sufficient precision for com- 
pared places or periods. 

(ii.) The quantity used is so insignificant that their inclusion or omission does 
not make a sensible difference in the results. 


(iii.) They are uniformly constant in value. 

The effect of ignoring a number of commodities is virtually equivalent to assum¬ 
ing that their variations of price are, on the average, identical with the variations, 
on the average, of those included. 

In regard to (i.), it is to be observed that if the limits of uncertainty are great, 
it is preferable to omit the item. This has already been partially considered m 
section I of this Part. The principle of gauging whether the results should be 
used or not is the following :— 

(а) the range of uncertainty must be specifiable both in the positive direction 

und ii^ the negative. 

(б) If the price-index, deduced by omitting the item, lies outside the range of the 

price-indexes when it is included, the omission is unsatisfactory, and the 
mean of the range should be adopted, with the uncertain item (or items), 
introduced. 

In regard to (ii.), it may be said that the omission is desirable since the intro¬ 
duction of a number of insignificant items greatly increases the volume of work with 
no sensible advantage. 

In regard to (iii.), whether constant items should be introduced or not, this 
depends upon whether they may be set of! in a general and somewhat loose estimate 
any other being impossible—against items which have probably departed from the 
price at the earlier date beyond the mean amount. If not, the following scheme of 
modifying the price-index deduced may be adopted :— 

Let E denote the total vahie of the composite-unit, the quantities of the items 
being now, however, not merely relatively, but as near as possible absolutely correct: 
let K denote the aggregate of constant expenditure and s the portion which may be 
supposed to vary as E. Then, putting s — S 0 / E 0 — S t / E ly wherofore = 
&' 0 E 1 / E 0 , the proper index is given by— 

£.4-5, + A r E 1 (1 ± s) + K 

(15) . “ »,+£+ t (!+«)+ K 


which is readily calculated, and does not require that S and K should be very exactly 
known. These could of course ho expressed as ratios. Suppose, for example, E 0 
is about 60 per cent.. S 0 abtmt 30 per cent., and K about 10 per cent.* at the original 
date, this Inst expenditure being ex hypothec unchanging. In the ten years 1007- 
1017 the ratio of E t to E 0 became 1.5, that is, the price index increased 50 per cent. 
Thus if 77 0 be 100, E . 150, and the index as ordinarily calculated is 1500, that is, 
1000 x 1 5 The adjusted index, on the above assumption, would bo (supposing th>' 
unrecognised portion of the total (5) to increase in the same ratio a- that for which 
the record exists, but excluding, however, the constant 10 per cent.) :— 

// _ L r »0 ‘ x iooO 1000 - 1468,8 instead of 1500. 

100 f 50 + 10 160 

Suppose that the unrecognised portion 5 were also constant , the result would be 

/* 150 b 50 + I P 1000 — x 1000 1312.5 instead of 1500. 

~ 100 + 50 -f 10 160 

Further, suppose that the unrecognised portion actually increased 100 per cent, 
he., became as much as twice what it originally was, the result would be 


150 + 100 10 

loo” 

41 


1000 


260 


50 f 10 

The first result ( I f ) is, of course, the mean of the two last; that is, it is J (1 
* This is about its maximum value. 


1000 =' 1625.0 instead of 1500. 
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Where indexes are given only to three places (as is often the case) the first 
difference is clearly seen to be small: thus we have 150 and 147 in the example 
first considered : the constant element being 10 per cent, of the total expenditure 
at date 0, the reduction of the price-index has been only about 2 per cent. 

In the latter cases which may be regarded as extreme possibilities, the effect has 
been to reduce the price-index 150 to 131, or to increase it to 163 ; that- is, to reduce 
it 13 per cent, or increase it 9 per cent. This, however, is the consequence of two 
things, viz., to constancy in the 10 per cent.., together with a change in the 30 per 
cent, (at date 0) proportionally different to the change in the 60 per cent, (at date 0). 

21. Variations of price-levels. —One form of price-index , to which reference has 
been made in section 5, and which serves a useful purpose, may. be formed in the 
following way :— , 

Let the quantities of exports (or imports) of a given period have attributed to 
them (ct) the actual prices obtaining for the period under review, and (b) the prices 
they had on a previous period with which it is desired to compare them. (Moro 
strictly it is a comparison of the present with the past.) This comparison informs us 
what would have been the aggregate value of the commodities of the former period if, 
their prices being as they actually were, they had been in volume what they are in 
the second period, and therefore the ratio of this to the total for the second period. 
To distinguish these from price-indexes generally, we shall call them price-levels .* 
The basis of comparison is thus always made the “ regimen” or composite-unit of 
the period which is to be compared with some former period. It is obvious rhat the 
indexes thus obtained are not comparable among themselves, because the composite- 
unit used each year is special to itself ; that is, for three successive years, it would be : 


a of A-fb of B-f c of C-i etc. ; a' of Aff-b' of B ; etc. ; a* of A - 1/ of B {- etc. 

The small letters denoting quantities and the capital letters commodities. 

Obviously we can make any one of the sets of quantities a, b, c, etc. ; a% b', o', 
etc. ; the basis. If we postponed the comparison till the end of a quinquennium 
decade, etc., the best basis would be the mean (geometric) of the whole period, or we 
would ” step up" the composite-unit us described in section 18. 

Example of price-levels.—Price-levels of exports for Australia are prepared for 
Jive groups of commodities, viz., those embraced under the following headings :— 

(i.) Agricultural production.—19 items embracing—1, fodder; 2, fruits 
repulped; unprepared grain, such as—-3, barley; 4, beans and peas; 

5, maize ; 6, oats ; and 7, wheat. Prepared grain such as—8, bran, 
pollard and sharps; 9, flour; and 10, oatmeal; 11, hay and chaff ; 

12, hops; 13, jams and jellies; 14, linseed cake and oil cake; 15, 
onions; 16, potatoes; 17, cane sugar; 18, wines (fermented); 19, 
wines, sparkling. * i 

(ii.) Pastoral productions.—16 items embracing—20, lord and refined fats ; 
meats—21, bacon and hams; preserved by cold process—22, beef; 

23, mutton and lamb ; 24, pork ; 25, rabbits and hares ; 26, meat 
preserved in tins; 27, miscellaneous meats ; 28, hair ; 29, gluepieces and 
sinews; skins including—30, cattle and horse; 31, rabbit and hare; 

32, sheep skins with wool ; 33, tallow ; wool, viz., 34, greasy, and 35, 
scoured and tops. 

(iii.) Dairy productions.—6 items, embracing—36, butter; 37, cheese; 38, 
eggs; 39, honey ; 40, preserved milk; 41, beeswax. 

(tv.) Mineral productions.—9 items, embracing—42, britannia metal, etc. ; 

43, coal ; 44, coke; 45, copper ingots and matte ; lead including— 

46, pig in matte ; and 47, sheet and piping ; 48, salt ; 49, kerosene shale ; 

50, tin ingots. 

(v.) Miscellaneous.—19 items, embracing—51, ale and beer; 52, tanning 
bark ; 53. bis< uite ; 54, .candles ; 55, Portland cement; 56, confection¬ 
ery ; 57, copra ; 58, unrefined glycerine ; 59, gums ; 60, lime-juice ; 

$3, manures ; oils, etc. ; in bulk including—62, coconut; 63, linseed; 

64, tallow ; 65, sandalwood ; soaps, 66, ordinary ; and 67, perfumed ; 

68, pearlshell ; and 69, tortoiseshell. 

* This method is that adopted by the British Board of Trade, and hitherto in the Official Year v 
Book of the Commonwralth of Australia. Its delects are pointed out later. 
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These groups represented about 84£ per cent, of the total export of merchandise 
during 1915-16, though the actual items were only 69 out of 545 ; the balance of 476 
items represented only the small value of about 15£ per cent. 

The ratio of the values of the groups to the value of the total varies of course 
with the prices. This is shewn in the following table :— 


Price-levels of 1915-16 compared with 1991, on Actual Exports of 1915-16. 


Class of 

No. 

Value of Exports of 1915-16. 

Price- 
levels. 

Production. 

of 

Items. 

At 1901 Prices. 

At 1915-16 Prices. 

1901 = 
1000. 

Agricultural 

19 

£ 

5,478,627 

% 

13.68 

£ 

10,567,031 

% 

16.42 

1928.S 

Pastoral 

16 

21,355,362 

53.31 

33,570,881 

52.14 

1572.0 

Dairy 

6 

776,926 

1.94 

1,159,857 

1.80 

1492.9 

Mineral 

9 

5,116,69 6 

12.77 

7,894,448 

1,195,461 

12.26 

1542.9 

Miscellaneous . . 

19 

1,108,267 

2.77 

1.85 

1078.7 

Total Nos. used 

69 

33,835,878 

84.47 

54,387,678 

84.47 

1607.4 

Remaining Nos. 

476 

6,221,006 

15.53 

9,999,624 

15.53 

1607.4 

Total exports .. 

545 

40,056,884 

100.00 

64,387,302 

100.00 

1607.4 


Since the quantities are the same (those of trade-year 1915-16) in both cases, the 
columns of percentages shew that the mere variations of price as between 1901 and 
1915-16 make sensible, though not largo difference, in the ratio of the value of each 
class of production to the total value. 

The large differences in the price-levels (final column) shew that, while there was 
a general increase in prices for the different classes of production, it. was by no moans 
similar in amount. 

Price-level comparisons could, of course, also be made* on the basis of .the actual 
exports of the earlier period, attributing thereto the prices of the later period. This 
will, of course, givo a different result, and in order to shew he nature of the differ¬ 
ence, the following table has been prepared :— 


Class of 
Production. 

Quantities as in Trade - 
Year 1901. 

Quantities as jln Trade- 
Year 1915-16. 

Values at 
1901 

Prices (as 
Recorded. 

Values as 
at 1915-16 
Prices. 

Price- 
levels 1901 
-1 000.0 

Values at 
1901 

Prices. 

Values at 
1915-16 
Prices (as 
Recorded). 

Price- 
levels 1901 
-1000.0 

Agricultural 
Pastoral .. 
Dairy 
Mineral 
Misc’ll’rieous 

£ 

4,508,717 

18,945,409 

1,486,033 

3.161.806 

667,721 

£ 

8,315,780 

30,321.569 

2,213,902 

3,979,150 

747,121 

1844.4 

1600.5 j 

1489.9 | 

1258.5 

1118.9 . 

£ 

5,478,627 

21,355,362 

776,926 

5.116,696 

1,108,267 

£ 

10,567,031 

33,570,881 

1.159.857 

7,804,448 

1,195,461 

1928.8 
1572.0 

1492.9 
1543.1 

1078.9 

Total .. 

28,769,686 

45,577,522 

1584.2 

33,835,878 

54,387,678 

1607.4 


Price-levels such as these give, of course, an unequivocal answer only to such a 
question as “ what would have been the value of the imports of any particular 
period if the quantities have been what they were at another, e.g., a later period. 
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or vice-versa. But it they are to be applied in any endeavour to compare the quanti¬ 
ties of export what may be called the " generalised quantity” of the exports thev 
do not give an unequivocal answer, and hence are not of the same value as price- 


Value of exports 1901 at 1901 prices £28,769,686 1000.0 

Value of exports 1915-16 at 1901 prices = £33,835,878 = miTl 


which implies that the generalised quantity was 1.1761 greater in 1915-16 than it 
was in 1901, while on the other hand the ratio— 


Value of exports 1 9 01 at 1915-16 prices £45,577,522 1000.0 

Value of exports 1915-16 at 1915-16 prices = £54,387,678 = 11 93.3 ; 


im ?Qm fche generalised quantity of exports was 1.1933 greater in 1915-16 than 

JS: 1 ®? 1 - f f ? bv , 10 r U8 that there 18 no reason for preferring one of these results to 

the other, and the difierence between the two is not insensible. 

Price-levels , therefore , cannot be safely used if it be desired to compare with ami 
precision the generalised quantities’ of the exports for two different years. They furnish 
a rough idea, of course, and that is all. * 

,,^ or cai > we take the mean, of these two results as satisfactory, viz , 1000 0* 
1184./, as will appear later. 


2 aa Adva ? ta p s of a price-index over a price-level— Consistently with what has 
preceded, we shall call a price-index (in contradistinction to a price-level) a result 
furnished by adopting, for the quantities to which the prices of two different dates 
are to be applied, a common basis , which ordinarily should bo as near the actual 
quantities on the one date as on the other. Two methods are suggested ; one is to 
ac. opt the average quantities taken over the period in question, the other to take the 
average quantities only for the two years to be compared. We shall adopt a later 
method and shall put m comparison therewith a variation of the former type, viz 
the averages for two periods, viz., 1906-10 inclusive and 1911 to 1915-16 inclusive " 


Comparison of Price-indexes for Exports on Several Bases. 


Class op 
Produc¬ 
tion. 

Quantities Adopted as Basis (Composite-unit) are the Annual Averages of _ 

Years 1901 and 1915-16. 

Yrs. 1906,1907,1908, 1909, Yrs. 1911, 1912, 1913 19H 
1910- 1 1915-16. 

At 1901 
Prices. 

At 1915-161 Price- 
Prices. j index. 

1 At 1901 

1 Prices. 

At 1915-16'Price- j At 1901 
Prices. | Index! Prices. 

At 1915-16 Price- 
Prices. Index. 

A(cricnlt‘ral 
Pastoral 
Dairy .. 
Mineral 
Misc’llane's 

4,990,417 

20,350.306 

2,235,099 

4,142,930 

888,363 

1 1 
9,442,904: 1892 
32,290,652 1587 
3,317,734! 1484 
5,942,739 1434* 
971,071, 1093 

2,752,047 

24,(345,201 

2,845,746 

888,523 

5,108,245 

39,330.601 

4,218:527 

8,010,403 

992,317 

1856 

1590 

1482 

1403* 

1117 

| 2,220,903 
27,533.825 
2,726,528 
5,460,074 
961.886 

4.062,260 1824 
43,634,000; 1585 

4,074,991 i 1494 
7,992,513 1402* 
1,042,545 1084 

Total 32,607,105 

51.971,1001593.8 

1 

36,843,070 

57,660,153 

1505.0 

38,915,270 

00,806,309! 1562.5 


* This difference was due mainly to the difference in the part that lead played in the exports!' 


The above table shews that the price-index, based upon the quantities which 
were the mean of those of the years compared, was 1593.8 : that based upon the 
e q,ia ? tj ! ieS for the >' ears J90G ^ 1910, was 1565.0; and that based 
Fa ter lT 7 m iT -<°7 rS years ‘r 1 . 1 ,* 0 , I91W * was 15 «2.r». The mean of the two 
vi z .1593 8 ' 7 ’ dlrtCrS V6ry 1 ® fr ° m mther> but <Iiftpra 8ensib ’y from the first, 

utofi'trf upon the quantity-averages over the whole of the years 

U.«0 to !91o-lh are the means ot tho two latter price-indexes in the table above • 
that is they are 1810, 1590, 1188, 1432, 1100, and for the total 1563.7. Wo thus see 
that, when the quantities are averages taken over a sufficient period of time, the 
results are almost identical, and, therefore, we can ascertain, in an unequivocal way 
the ratios of the general quantity” of the exports on any two occasions. 

This satisfactory agreement is dependent upon the fact that, when calculated 
on the basis of the quinquennial averages of quantities, the bases themselves are likely 
to be nearly m agreement. There appears to be a rough periodicity in exports the 
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period being about 71 years, and consequently not only are the sharp differences 
characterising individual years smoothed out, but so aso.s the systematic fluctua- 
tion-at least in part. Thus, the quantity-groups of the 1906-10 average (giving 
one basis) do not differ greatly from the quantity groups of 1911-15-16 average 
(giving the other basis). They were not, however, identical as may be seen by 
comparing one basis with another. This difference is reflected m the ratios of the 
prices of one group for the two years, to be compared according to one or the other 
set of quantities. 

Thus the prices for 1901 agricultural production, on the 1906-10 qumititirai 
basis, and on the 1911-15-16 basis were respectively £2,752,047 and £2,-26,963, 
their ratio being 0.8092. The prices for the same group for 191 a- lb on the same two 
bases were respectively £5,108,245 and £4,062,260, them ratio being 0.7952 instead 
of 0.8092. The difference of either from the mean (0.8022), is small; it arises from 
the lack of absolute identity in the mutual proportions of the nineteen (19) individual 
items (see para, (i.) page 43) constituting the group. The comparison for the whole 
series is as follows :— 


Groups. 

Agri¬ 

cultural. 

Pastoral. 

Dairy. 

Mineral. 

Mis¬ 

cellaneous 

Total. 

Basis 1906 to 1910 

.8092 

1.1172 

.9581 

.9570 

1.0826 

1.0562 

Basis 1911 to 1915-10 

.7952 

1.1094 

.9660 

.9976 

1.0506 

1.0546 


The preceding figures shew that a price-index has a perfectly general and un¬ 
equivocal significance, whereas a price-level is a very arbitrary form of comparison, 
and its use in any attempt to deduce the “ generalised-quantities of imports or 
exports is invalid. It will often, of course, give a rough approximation, whereas a 


\ practicable e -„ 0 * t , 

of exports, when values are available, the correction by means of a price-index is 
justified, and we afe not justified in using a price-level as the means of correction. 

We do not propose to consider here the nature of a hypothetical generalised 
quantity in detail. It will suffice to say that although it is intrinsically impossible 
to compare commodity -aggregates that are not ident ical in character, we can make a 
sort of pseudo -comparison on the supposition that both are of the nature of the mean 
composite-unit used in determining the price-indexes It is in this sense that we 
ascertain the “ relative-quantities.” The validity of the comparison is based upon 
the fact that the commodities on each occn^.on do not ditier materially trom the 
mean • thus the comparison has considerable value, and is of t he nature of an index. 
Tn any case it may l»e said that it is the only comparison possible. 

23 On the discontinuity of price-indexes. Tho fact that, with change of usage, 
price-indexes cannot- in any accurate sense of the term -be regarded as stnct|y 
continuous has already been referred to. It has also been shewn that the nature of 
such continuity as is possible is that price-indexes, based upon aggregate costs or 
expenditure of composite-units are really fully comparable only when the composite- 
units are sensibly identical in character. Abnormal times therefore, involving 
departures from ordinary usage constitute a similar difficulty . Consequently if, 
in order to represent actual visuge, the composite unit has to be materially cliangt d. 
it may become Decenary to indicate that the price-mdexc., during the abnormal 
period are not strictly comparable in the full sense of the term with the earlier and 
biter price-indexes. We have shewn that the only valid W of comparison between 
wo yeoS say) in which the usage is different, is the meim-regimen of the two 
let us suppose that each year these regimens are changed, there will then bo only one 
computation of aggregate expenditure for the tirst, ami for the final year (■ <•.. when 
normal conditions, say. are restored), and two> for each of the intermediate years. 
These aggregate expenditures may be denoted by 

A 0 ; A t , A t ; A a , A 2 ; .; A n-i , & n -i* A n . 
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Thus the price-indexes* are given by— 

(16). I 01 =;A 1 /A 0 ; / la = Ar l /A 1 ; .^n-l 4 n = ^n^n-l 

Writing this in extenso we have— 



It is obvious from this, that perfect continuity is not necessarily restored, when 
the regimen again becomes normal, but in all practical cases it must be nearly 
restored : i.e., k must be very nearly unity. For if we make the cost of = A lt 
A a = A 3 . etc., by changing all the quantities of the items in the same proportion, 
all the intermediate values in the above equation cancel. If they have not been made 
equal, suppose A t = w.4 1 ; A 2 = ?iA a , etc., then we have the above equal to— 



An A** 

sA n ^ A 0 (m . n. .,9) 


a denoting the last factor necessary to make the denominator equal to the preceding 
enumerator. 


Hence k — 1/ (m.n .s), and ordinarily this must bo nearly unity. We shall 

later illustrate this by an example. If k be not unity, it is obviously desirable to 
alter the intermediate values linearly so that the value of A«/A 0 is the pricp-index 
Jon. Then we have the highest degree of consistency attainable, and the price- 
indexes may be regarded as continuous. * 

This procedure may bo called “ closing up on to the normal values.” In order 
to illustrate this process, and to shew that the results are essentially discontinuous, 
and further that the whole process of closing up is arbitrary, though the best possible, 
1 let us take an extreme case, viz., that illustrated in the following tables : — 


Com¬ 

mod¬ 

ity. 

Actual Usage, say, for 1 
Week, in lbs. 

Usage-basis 

for Calculating Price- 
indexes. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 1917. 

CO 

1913-4 

1914-5 

1915-6 

1910-7 

1917-8 

1918-9 

Bread .. 

5 

5 

0 4 

5 

5 

5 

2k 

0 

H 

5 

Meat .. 

8 

3 

0 i 2 

8 

8 

H 

H 

1 

5 

8 

Kice 

0 

2 

5 i 2 

0 

0 

1 

H 

H 

1 

0 

Fish . . 

0 

5 

10 7 

0 

0 

2J 

7 * 

8* 

H 

0 


* 1913, 1919, 1920, etc., supposed identical with this. 


The actual usage for the successive years is thut given on the loft-hand portion of 
the table. For the purpose of comparison we must take —as indicated hereinbefore— 
the means of the regimens of the adjoining years as the basis on -which the price- 
indexes of one as compared with the other can be established. These are shewn in 
the j*ight-hand portion of the table. Let us suppose that the prices for these years 
were as in the left-hand side of the table hereunder, then the aggregate expenditure 
would be as shewn in the right-hand portion of the same table. 


* The notation I ai denotes the price-index for year i with reference to year a as the basic year. 
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Average Trices (say Pence aggregate-expenditure for each Year 

PER LB. DURING YEAR :— I_______ 


com¬ 

mod¬ 

ities. 

m3 

1914 

1915ll916 

1917 

1918 

' ! 

1919 1913! 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 


Bread 

3.4 

3.5 

4.5 

3.9 

3.8 

3.5 

1 

3.4 5860 

1 

: 6310 
5535 

: 7395 





= 1000:1076.8 
= 1000 : 1330.0 

Meat 

6.2 

5.7 

7.9 

9.0 

8.7 

5.7 

5.2 ; .. 

4860 

: 5285 
4890 

: 51.65 

: 5425 
6310 


= 1000:10S7.4 
= 1000:1056.2 

Rice 


2.5 

3.0 

3.1 

3.3 

3.0 

.. 1000 
1000 

: 736.1 
: 928.7 

LI 


7370 

: 5860 


Fishjil 


1.6 

2.0 

2.5 

2.8 

2.0 

.. 1 .. 








* 







1 

1 

1 







For simplicity we make the prices in 1919 as in 1913, and hence if the price-index 
for 1913 is 1000 we should obtain 1000 also for 1919. The ratios in the above table 
are shown on lino “ Factor (1)” line (ii.) in the table below. They give—by forming 
the continuous products—tho results on line (iii.). If these are linearly changed >v 
altering each by the multiples of (1129.6—1000) H- 6, that is multiples of 21.6, wo 
get the correctod indexes on line (iv.). 

These are equivalent to changing the factors (l) on line (ii.) into the factors (2) 
shewn on line (v.), and a comparison of tho two shews the real amount ot change 
required, which is by no means negligible in this extreihe case, but would be ordinarily 
very small. 


Correction of Price-indexes on Closing up on a Final Value. 


(i.) Year 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

(ii.) Factors (1)* 

(iii.) Trice-indoxes a t de¬ 
duced 

(iv.)' Price-indexes cor¬ 
rected 

(v.) Factor- (2)* 

(vi.) Ratio of Expenditure 

107 

1000 

1000 

105 

1000 

I 1 1 

6.8 • 1336.0 108 

1076.8 . 1438.6 

1055.2 1395.4 

,5.2 1322.4 107 

j 1076.8 j 1261.9 

1 1 1 

7.4 1056.2 736.1 92i 

1 

1564.4 1652.4 1216.3 

1499.6 1566.0 1108.3 

4.7 1044.3 707.7 90! 

901.9 | §81.4 j 925.8 

1 

3.7 

1129.6 

1000 

2.8 
| 

1000 


* For comparison. Factors (2) do not apree with Factors (1) because of the necessity of 
the corrections. 


That the ratios of the mere aggregates of expenditure with changed regimens 
are valueless, is shewn by line (vi.), which gives the relative expenditures on the mean 
regimens, tho initial one being taken as 1000. 

24. Substitution of equivalent Items in a composite-unit. - V\ hen ever, in - aspect 
of purpose* and quantity, any new item of a composite-unit is identical with that of 
tho commodity which it wholly replaces, tho price of tho new commodity, may, fur 
some purposes merely replace that of the old one, and in such a case the original 
mass-unite would continue in force. Of course for other purposes this procedure 
would be invalid. It might, for example, be valid for index-prices which had refer¬ 
ence to expenditure on the cost of living ; but if the standctrd-of-living, either from the 
economic standpoint or that of food-value, were involved, this might or might not 
be invalid according to circumstances. We reach, therefore, the idea of a composite- 
unit that may bo appropriately changed periodically without losing materially os 

significance. r 

in attempting, in any comprehensive way, to deduce price-indexes for commod¬ 
ities generally, or for some particular purpose, therefore, it may be no-ce^ary to 
arrange for the substitutmn—to some extent - of w hat may be .-ailed equivalent 
items, viz., items which, though not absolutely identical, may be regardc 1 as identical 
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without in any way vitiating the deduced indexes. In other words we must consider 
the substitution of composite-unit 2 for composite-unit 1, which may be represented 
as follows :— - 

Elements of original unit (1) A .13 C D E F G H I J r etc. 

Equivalent unit ... .(2):—A B C' D E F' F" G H' H" IF" I J, etc. 

in which the substitutions are C' for C ; F' and F" for F ; H', H" and IF" for H ; 

and so on ; the remaining elements—A B JL) E G I J, etc., being unchanged. 

The significance of such changes may be illustrated in the following way :—Suppose 
the usage of a community changed by abandoning C (or wheaten bread) for C' 

(or whole-meal bread) without changing the quantity used, C' could probably 
replace C, that is to say, the price of C '.could be entered as if it belonged to the 
original element C of the composite-unit. For example, if in any community butter 
was completely abandoned for margarine, the margarine might be treated exactly 
as though it were butter, and its price entered. If the substitute wholly replaced the 
original 'commodity, and was used in like quantity, the mass-units (or quantities) 
of the items in the composite unit would remain unchanged, in which case the general 
economic effect might, for most purposes , be regarded merely as a change in the price 
of the original items. Of course if the quantity used bo changed, the mass-unit of 
the commodity will be changed, and consequently for the date of change, two aggre¬ 
gate costs will have.to be made out, one with the original item, and one with the 
substituted item (if, of course, their prices are not identical) the one for carrying the 
index up to the date, the other for carrying it forward. We may take another 
illustration. Suppose that H represents oatmeal, and that its use is abandoned for a 
more varied regimen, consisting of say oatmeal itself in less,quantity, wheaten meal 
and maize-meal. \Y e should have in cases like this also to get out new units of usage, 
ana two aggregate-costs for the date of change, one based upon the original regimen ; 
one based upon the substituted regimen. In this way we ensure a high degree of real 
continuity in th< succession of price-indexes. 
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PART IV. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF PRICE-INDEXES AND CONCLUSIONS. 


SYNOPSIS. 

1. Further observations upon the continuity of price-indexes. 

2. The combination of price-indexes for various groups. 

3. The illusion of weighted price-indexes. 

4. The aggregate-expenditure or aggregate-cost, method is alone valid. 

5. Application of price-indexes to questions of cost-of-living. 

G. True and unweighted average prices and their influence upon price-indexes. 

7. Consequences of error of applying unweighted means of prices. 

8. Common errors in regard to price-indexes. 

9. Price-indexes and cost of living in abnormal times. 

10. Conclusions. 


1. Further observations upon the continuity of price-indexes. —“ Is there any 
sense in which a long series of price-indexes can be said to bo rigorously continuous ? 
This is an important question, because during the last few decades the usage of 
commodities lias been changing rapidly. We must, therefore, be prepared to make 
any future scheme for deducing price-indexes continually conform to actual usage, 
and, therefore, change with it. The mode of doing this has already been indicated, 
and no better way can be deduced than that of gradually changing the items in the 
schedule together with their quantities, for on these the total cost is estimated. The 
princijile underlying this procedure may be stated in the following terms :— 

(i.) The commodity-basis, upon which a price-index for any particular purpose 
is based, must represent (both in respect of the items enumerated, and the 
quantities assigned to them) the usage for a given unit of time by the 
“average individual” of the particular class concerned. Thus if it be 
for the whole community it would include all commodities and the 
average usage of the whole populat ion. 

(li.) In questions where the standard of the commodity used (standard-of- 
living) is immaterial, what may be called “equivalent commodities can 
bo substituted for those which they must replace, despite the fact that 
the grade or quality is changed and that the price has been varied in con¬ 
sequence. 

Hut this substitution cannot be effected if in the question to lie answered, the 
element of changing quality or grade is material. In other words, the indications 
based upon price-indexes must always be interpreted with the actual facts under 
review, and in relation to them. Strictly they will apply only to these. 

The question naturally suggests itself, “ Why can we not ascertain the price- 
'indexes for classes of commodities, and by properly weighting them obtain their 
weighted mean, and in this wav get true continuity for the grand aggregate which 
they make up V ' Moreover, “ Would not the continuity of the price-indexes 
so ascertained be perfect ?” is also a question which suggests itself. What has 
preceded, however, shews clearly that it would not : that in whatsoever manner we 
proceed, the results, apparently continuous, are, if we have a change in eomposite- 
mt constituting the basis of the comparisons, really discontinuous. It is, of courge, 
oo\ ions that a continuity, sufficient for practical purpose, can be had so Iona as the 
.omposite-uni, is only slightly changed. But, as already explained, it cannot be 
TOO distinctly Understood that the ,'c. mficanee of price-indexes fades away as. volt 
the lapse of time, the composite-unit changes. There is a sense, however, in which 
continuity could rigorously exist. Suppose, for example, that all commodities 
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increased or diminished m pnce at a uniform ratio in equal intervals of time, and that 
this was true not only of disappearing commodities, but also of new commodities 
entering into usage. This would be a case of rigorous continuity, although the com- 

whole'"w °T^ p . om P utat u ion wa<? baa ed, might have been changing the 

1 19 eqUalIy ob “hat as this condition is approached a continuity 
^ n g°r°^es8 of which depends upon the degree of approach. We shall 
shew m the next section that we ifcay combine different price-index-es so as to get a 

C , 0Ve ^ the combined g rou P 3 - ^ both cases the continuity is perfectly 
rigorous only if the composite-unit, on which’ the results are based, remains un- 
9 a f g f ed J and lt-1S approximate, if there be any change therein. Nevertheless 
^ be ° f SmaH si ^ lifiCarlce if the change in the composite- 

2. The combination of price-indexes for various groups— Let us suppose that 
price-indexes have been determined for independent groups of commodities that is 
groups in which the same commodity does not reappear, as, for example, in the case 
C i 0tbm ^’ hou f^ efcc * ? and that the question of confirming these results 
anses, so that we can obtam a pnee-mdex applicable to the whole. The only perfectly 
satisfactory method is to add the aggregate expenditures (computed on the proper 
relative bases) and irom these find the ratios of these aggregates. If we can know the 
relative-expenditures on the initial (or basic) date we can obtain a rigorouslv accurate 
result by using these as weights. So even if we know approximately the relative 
expenditure on any date we can deduce the price-index over all. For the rigorous 
result we must have the relative expenditure for the date w'hich we make the basis 
as we shall shew'. 

In Australia for the years 1914 and 1917 the aggregates of expenditures on the 
composite-units (i.) groceries, (n.) dairy products, (iii.) meat, and (iv.) house-rents 
were as follow :— ’ 


Composite-unit. 

} Aggregates of 
Expenditure. 

Ratios of Ex¬ 
penditure to Total. 

Price-indexes. 

1914. 

1917. 

1914. 

1917. 

1914=1. 

1917 = 1. 

Groceries 

56588 

67509 

.24155 

.24611 

1.19299 

0.83823 

Dairy products 

37688 

44540 

.16087 

.16238 

1.18180 

0.84616 

Meat 

41919 

64311 

.17893 

.23445 

1.53417 

0.65182 

House-rents 

98078 

97943 

.41865 

.35706 

0.99862 

1.00138 

Grand aggregate 

234273 

274303 

1.00000 

1.00000 

1.17086 

0.85407 


The several price-indexes are the aggregate expenditure of 1917 divided by those 
<«f 1914. Now if we weight these by the relative expenditures in 1914. we get 1.17086 
ihat is— ’ ' 

J. 19299 / .24155 + 1.18180 .16087 1.53417 .. 17893 0,99862 x. 41865 1.17086. 

.Similarly if we make 1917 the basic year, and make the weights 0.24611, etc (i e 
ihc relative expenditures in the 1917 column) we get, as we should, the reciprocal of 
1.17086, viz., 0.85407 ; that is— 

.83823X.24611 4-.84616 .16238+ .65182 X .23455 J 1.00138x .35706-.085407 
The reason of this is readily demonstrated. Let the several aggregate expendi¬ 
tures be denoted by G f D,M,H and T ; thus T ~ G - D M ■ H, with suffixes 
(say 4 and 7) to denote that they belong to particular years (1914 or 1917) Thus we 
have for the price-index over all for 1917, with 1914 as the basic year : 


(19).. 
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Similarly, for the price-index over all for 1914, with 1917 t 


( 20 ).. 
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that is to say we get the result for aggregate-expenditures, and if we make the weight 
the relative expenditures in the basic year to which the price-ratios are referred, lhe 
method is then rigorously accurate : it gives exactly the same result as, and is an - 
metically equivalent to, the aggregate expenditure method. The formula 
clearly shows the nature of the process, viz., that multiplying by the proper weig 
gives, as a product, that portion of the price-index over all, which is due to the par¬ 
ticular commodity of group of commodities, as i5ie case may be. unless, however, 
the price-indexes for the several groups of commodities (or price-ratios for single 
commodities) are based upon common usage for both dates ami unless among the 
several groups the relation usage is correct not only in itself but also in relation to 
the items in other groups, the result is incorrect. We cannot, therefore, write as a 
general formula :— 


(21). {I t iv t + + .4 - In**) / {*' 1 + +.'■ ~ 1 

I being price-index over all, and I lt / 2 , etc., being the price-indexes for the several 
groups 1. 2, etc , unless both l and w are deduced consistently with equations (19) and 
( 20 ). 

3. The illusion of weighted price-indexes. -The general result of the earlier 
part of the preceding section seems—on a superficial view—to suggest that a formula 
of the typo of (21) should be satisfactory. We shall examine this question closely, 
as it is responsible for a good deal of loose thinking, and for the fabrication of pnee- 
indexes, the value of which is greatly discounted by the improper method ot their 
computation. Consider the weights for the several groups in the preceding table. 
If these were calculated for 1914 and 1917, they would be as fojlowr: 


Group (or Commodity). 

Percentage of Expenditure upon 

Index 
over all.* 

G. 

D. j 

• I 

M. 

H. 

Total. 

Relative expenditure weights, 1914 .. 

„ n ^ 1917 

Mean of 1914 and 1917 ” .. !! 

Approximate weights over all years .. 

! 24.15 

I 24.61 
24.38 

L! 5 ._. 

16.09 

10.24 

10.17 

15 

17.89 
23.44 I 
20.G6 1 
20 

41.87 

1 35.71 

38.79 
‘ 40 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100 

| 1170.84 

1 1201.74 

1186.27 
1181.80 


* Basic year 1914 = 1000.00. 


These weights da.not differ considerably and, in the ordinary loose idea of weighting 
would, most likely, bo set down as 25, 15, 20 and 40 per cent. These values are 
set out in the last line in the above table. If we take the weights as they were m 
the basic year we get 1170.S4 for the price-index, which is correct (the difference .0 l 
being due to expressing the weight to one decimal less). If we take the weights as in 
1917, we get 1201.74 for the value of the price-index ; if wo t ake the mean of 1914 and 
1917 wo get 118(5.27, while if wo take the roughly approximate weights we get llSl.SO. 
These differ quite appreciably, and thus disclose the fact that, if we desire precision, 
the loose conception of weighting is not sufficient. \\ o must not accept , therefore, 
as has so often been done, fired combining weights for particular commodities (ur 
groups of commodities), and apply these to the price-ratios (or price-indexes, of the 
groups). 

In the preceding illustration G, D, M, and H. could of course represent individual 
commodities, instead of groups of commodities, and their price-mdoxes would then be 
price-ratios for these commodities. Thus we see that, contrary to what is commonly 
assumed , price-ratios cannot be combined by adopting some fixed set of ‘ comtnmng 
weights, 1 applicable to them generally. 


4 . The aggregate-expenditure or aggregate-cost method is alone valid. V\e 
nave now shown that tlure is one. end only one, definitive and accurate way of 
measuring the. variations in the purchasing-power of money for a specific purpose, 
anil that is to formulate an appropriate schedule of commodities and mage-quantities 
IZ°! ® x P 0n ditures), and to use the cost of this composite -unit, defined by the schedule 
and its quantities, as the gauge or basis of measurement. With changing usage this 
rnu*t be changed from time to time, but such changes are not inconvenient, because 
the> need not be very frequent The loose notion that the attempt to deduce prim*- 

is only founded on illusion An index so obtained is ambiguous or indefinite in its 
significance, and its numerical uncertainty is much greater than ordinarily supposed. 
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The only other method that can lay claim to precision is the method based on 
geometric means of price-ratios weighted (as powers) with the mean relative ex- 
penditures of any compared dates. This method approximates very closely to the 
method of comparing the cost of the composite-unit at two different dates. * 

o. Application of price-index|s to questions of cost-of-living.— The cost of 
living is, of course, a flexible, not a lixed quantity. It depends upon several factors 
lor example :— 

(i.) The general purchasing-power of money. 

(ii.) The available margin between income and the cost of necessaries of life. 

(iii.) Skill (a) in modifying one’s regimen in order to deal with fluctuations in the 
prices of particular commodities to the best advantage, and (b) in the 
substituting of one commodity for another. 

(iv.) Economic adaptability, e.g., thrift, suitable selection of foods, etc. 

From (ii.) it is evident that when there is no margin , and prices rise, (iii ) and (iv ) 
above are necessarily most in evidence. 

A very large proportion of any population modifies its regimen according to 
price, and the season of those commodities, which fluctuate greatly, in available 
quantities, price, e.g., in respect of fruit, vegetables, eggs, game, and so on, buying 
less, or none at all, when prices are high, laying in supplies when they are low,' etc! 

. Owing to this, the average use of food-commodities of a number of persons 
exhibits fairly well-defined seasonal fluctuations, these fluctuations being most 
strongly marked in the food-regimens of the most intelligent, thrifty and careful, 
and least marked on the whole, in the regimen of those to whom thrift is, from any 
cause, virtually of small moment. For this reason, if a constant regimen or com¬ 
posite-unit be adopted as a basis for measuring the purchasing-power of money in the 
case of foods, it might be urged that it does not represent actual usage at particular 
parts of the year; and consequently price-indexes based thereon are only hypo¬ 
thetically correct; * they do not correspond to actual facts. In a measure this is 
true, as regards cost of living, and most true in the case of those whose household 
economies are most intelligently directed to securing the fullest possible advantages 
of fluctuations in the prices of food-commodities. Nevertheless, if the usage of 
commodities is the average for the particular population (or class within the popula¬ 
tion the error in usmg the constant regime throughout is small in the average 
result for a year. YVe shall now shew that even then a slight error exists 


.... 6 * and unweighted average prices and their influence upon price-indexes.— 

U hen we have ascertained, for any unit of time (say 1 year) embracing alt fluctua- 
tions ol price, the actual usage, and apply thereto the average-price, computed by 
allowing equal weight to the price, ascertained at equal intervals throughout the 
veur (say weekly or monthly) wo do not get the true expenditure unless the usage is 
constant throughout the year. For if the quantities of commodity A are a„, etc., 
to n terms, and the prices are p x> p 2 , etc., the true average price ( p 0 ) is the product of 
the prices by the quantities purchased divided by the total quantity, viz. :_ 

(22) ..... ,p 0 (a lPl + a iPl + .+ +#» + o B ) 

and is not merely the mean of the prices (//), viz., 

( 23 ) . P' 0 z (Pi *f Pi +.+ p n )/n 

unless, that is, the quantities purchased {a x , a u , etc.) are all equal, in which case 
Po P 0 • Thus we are not rigorously exact in applying the average-price as 
ordinarily ascertained, viz., the mean of the prices taken at equal small intervals of 
time, unless the usage is constant. It is, of course, quite impracticable to apply the 
correction for variable usage for a large scries of commodities. 


7 ; sequences of error of applying unweighted-means of prices.— Practic¬ 
al.^ the dilIerences between weighted and unweighted means of prices are not 
seriously large, though in individual cades they may attain to the total difference 
between the lowest price and the true average, as for example, if a person bought a 

* Of cour o If the usage is maintained constant they are absolutely correct. 
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year’s supply of eggs, or of fruits, etc., at the lowest price, and preserved them. 
The error of assuming uniform usage of a commodity, that is, of supposing that the 
relative quantity based upon a year’s total, may probably have applied thereto the 
unweighted-mean price is merely the difference between the weighted and unweighted 
means for the commodity. It gives an appreciable advantage only to those who are 
sufficiently watchful to take advantage of the periods of low prices, and whose fore¬ 
thought and circumstances enable them to lay in supplies. Consider an extreme 
where a commodity cost say 2/9 for 1 month, and 9d. for the rest of the year,* and 
let us suppose the usage to be as follows :— 


10 persons use 1 per month for 11 months only = 110, costing . 990d. 

1 person uses 1 per month for 12 months => 12, costing . 132d. 

11 persons use per month for 12 months = 122, costing . 1122d. 


The true average cost is, therefore, pence. The unweighted average of the 
prices is (11x9+1x33) + 12 = II pence, which applied to the total represents 
11 X 12 x lid. — 1452d., which is in excess 330d. or about 13 per cent. Suppose 
that expenditure on this commodity constituted 2 per cent, of the total expenditure,t 
the effect would be to cause an error of only 0.26 per cent, in the price-index. Such 
an error, though not exactly an insensible one, is practically negligible, and in all 
actual cases errors of this kind would be much smaller. 

8. Common errors in regard to price-indexes. —It is obvious, and it was shewn 
m Part II., section 11, that the cost of two .composite-units somewhat of the same 
general character must often differ sensibly. This has frequently given rise to an 
impression that the price-indexes may be greatly prejudiced by this fact. This is 
an illusion arising from the failure to recognise that the result is of a differential 
character. The percentage of change in the aggregate-cost of a composite-unit is 
not the measure of change in the price-index. Thus suppose a change increases 
the aggregate cost 5 per cent, on one occasion only, and let us suppose that the 
increase of the price-index is 30 per cent. Then we should have price-index 130-^- 
lnn X ~ : 1300 ; with a correction of 5 to both the 100 and 130 it is 135 +105 x 
1000 = 1280; that is to say, the result has been affected only about 1 j>er cent. 
More generally, if one composite-unit gives expenditures A and B on two occasions, 
and a second composite-unit is about m times the former (in which m may have any 
vane whatsoever), and if also minor differences of price, etc., cause differences 
n 1 ant * n the two, we shall then have for the price-indexes :— 


A/B 5 .or ( A + h) /$& + k), or {m A + mh) / ( mB + mk) 
Thus on effecting the divisions we have :— 


(24). 


A 
B ' 


m A + mh 


m,B 


mk 


if 


(I -I) * .i 


n which e is a quantity depending upon the powers of the very small'quantities 
h t - and B ' Since h and k are relatively small to + and B, the whole quantity 
ctween the braces is very nearly unity, and is in general negligible. 

9. Price-indexes and cost-of-living in abnormal times. War conditions, 
roughts, failures of crops, and other economic disturbances, while they do not 
trays produce such a bouleversement as to vitiate all price-relations, and even 

J 8 A mpossible supply of necessary commodities, often do so. In such an event the 
aril ?? •* com P ll bing price-indexes in not nullified but the price-index loses temper 

must. may permanently) its significance, because the usage of the community 
usao- °v! CG he altered. The basic composite -unit no longer represents the actual 
*“6 community. For this reason no price index has any valid general 
abnor* 1 I****** 8u °h a ossa. The practical solution of questions of cost-of-living in 
commodit- tlmeR ma 5 turn not upon price-indexes, but upon available quantities of 
1 i lGS * their food-values, their prices inter - : ; or finally, in extreme eases 
W, etc.) tho practice 
P nubilities of the situation. 

10 . 


> practical solution may bo reduced to tho very 


preceding ^ 0ilc * us *°ns.- -The following conclusions are either directly indicated in the 
has been estabWh^!? 11 °* question, or they are necessary eonsequenc 


consequences of what 


t P® r dozen, and later at 9d. 

represent about 1 to 2 per cent, of the expenditure for a whole year. 
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(i.) The purchasing-power of money for any two localities or any two dates 
varies according to its specific purpose, that is according to usage in 
respect of the scope, character and quantities of the commodities used. 

(ii.) To accurately measure the purchasing-power appropriate for each such 
purpose, a composite-unit must be employed, which unit must consist of 
definite quantities of a specific series of commodities, and must, more¬ 
over, represent actual usage. 

(iii.) The ratio of the purchasing-power between any two localities or dates is 
th3 reciprocal, or inverse of the cost, of the appropriate composite-unit 
(either for the two localities or the two dates.) 

(iv.) Variations of purchasing-power are best shewn by means of price-indexes, 
which represent the relative cost in the second case (second date or 
locality) us compared with the first, that in the first or basic date (or 
locality) being denoted by 100, 1,000, or 10,000, etc., according to the 
degree of precision required. 

(v.) Price-indexes or ratios can be accurately combined by weighting them 
according to the relative expenditures on each, in the basic year only. 

(vi.) It is preferable, however, to combine the aggregates of expenditure " 
directly. 

(vii.) Better, and of course more intelligible, results can be obtained by making 
the composite-unit include all essential commodities for the specific 
purpose of the index. 

(viii.) The applicability of price-indexes is strictly limited to the specific pur¬ 
pose, which constituted the guide in formulating the composite-units on 
which they were founded. 

(ix.) Price-indexes can be combined, if, among them all the weighting has been 
based upon tho expenditure of the basic year, the relative quantities 
indicating the actual usage. 

(x.) The aggregate-cost of (or expenditure on) the composite-unit is not only 
the only accurate way of finding a price-index, it is also arithmetically 
the mpst simple. 

(xi.) In practical cases where the question of standard of living is affected, we 
must take care that, in general, the commodities are also accurately 
identifiable in respect of quality or grade. 

(xii.) Where these are with difficulty identifiable, it may bo better to exclude 
the commodities, or to ascertain the effect on the price-index which their 
uncertainty introduces. 

(xiii.) Accurately computed price-indexes, from the cost of definite composite- 
units, though rigorously applicable oidy to the units on which they have 
been based, can be regarded as generally applicable to any case of like 
nature. 

(xiv.) They can also be regarded as applicable whenever there is no reason to 
suppose that the change of price of the unincluded commodities sensibly 
differs. 

(xv.) Whenever change in price affects quantitatively the usage of the several 
commodities, the only satisfactory basis of comparison is a composite- 
unit, which is the mean of tho usage on the two occcasions compared, 
(xvi.) The quantities in the composite-unit must be accurate relatively to each 
other, but are unaffected by any common multiple. 

(xvii.) Provided the composite-unit is comprehensive, meticulous accuracy in 
determining the quantities (or mass-units) of each commodity is un¬ 
necessary : they must of course be fairly accurate, however. 

(xviii.) Where a commodity changes in grade in such a manner that the old grade 
disappears and the new grade takes its place, the fact of variation of 
grade may for most purposes be ignored. 

(xix.) Price-indexes designed to indicate what change of wages is necessary in 
respect of commodities, should bo based upon tho average usage of the 
identifiable, commodities. 

(xx.) Price-variations due to change of grade in commodities, or to changes in 
the commodities themselves, nullify comparisons, inasmuch as they in¬ 
troduce the effect of change of standard, (e.g., standard of living). 
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(xxi.) In dealing with price-indexes in relation to questions of a so-called living 
(or minimum) wage account should be taken of the lowest suitable quality 
of a commodity, i.e., the commodities may bo regarded as made up of two 
elements, viz., the necessary element and the luxury element. Ihe former 
is alone of moment. t 

(xxii.) The cost of commodities must be based, not upon mere initial cost, but 
the cost per some definite unit of time, with all circumstances 01 usage 
taken into consideration. Thus the ratio of the initial cost of commodities 
used for a long time and subject to repair at a moderate cost does not 
measure their price-relationship. 

(xxiii.) Price-indexes deduced on the aggregate-expenditure method, depend, 
as is obvious, on the precision with which prices are ascertamed. • 

(xxiv.) Thus prices, in order to give results of the highest precision, should be 
those which constitute a true average. 

(xxv.) An unweighted average of prices will nevertheless give results which are 
sensibly correct. 

(xxvi.) Price-indexes are fully comparable for any period during which the com¬ 
posite-unit on which they are based not only remains unchanged but 
also substantially represents the specific usage (general or particular) of 
the commodity to which it is applied. 

(xxvii.) As the commodity-usage changes, the significance of a price-index 
changes pari passu , until finally the index-numbers (say for widely 
separated dates) arc unrelated, i.e., they have no significance in relation 
to each other. 

(xxviii.) Nevertheless, if for points of time not widely separated the composite- 
units are generally similar, they are significant for most purposes, and 
may be treated as applicable. 

(xxix.) Comparisons of the relationship between money and commodities for 
widely separated dates, when presumably ihe composite-units would be 
very dissimilar, must be founded, not upon price-indexes, but upon other 
bases, since in such cases no common basis exists for the measurement of 
the purchasing-power of money in relation to commodities. 

(xxx.) Although for widely separated dates comparisons can be made between 
the unit of money, and («) the average cost of living, ( 6 ) the most frequent, 
expenditure on living, (c) the food-values purchaseable with such a unit, 
and so on, such measurements give results which have no definite and 
determinable relation to price-indexes. 

(xxxi.) In ubnormal times, price-indexes cease to have any general significance 
in the degree the composite-unit, on which they are based, ceases to 
represent the actual usage of the commodities. 

(xxxii.) Any attempt to apply price-indexes to questions concerning the cost 
of living, must take cognisance of tb< normality or otherwise of the general 

conditions. 

(xxxiii.) Abnormal times involve the consideration of questions of cost of living 
upon special bases (e.g. y the possibilities of obtaining commodities; the 
compulsion to change because of extraordinary prices; the possibility 
of variations of food to secure adoquate food-values, and so on.) 

(xxxiv.) Attempts to vary the composite-unit for fractions of a year so as to in- 
y' elude insignificant changes in tho bases for determining price-indexes are 

impracticable, and rna’ - only insensible difterenoes in applications of 
price-indexes to questions of cost of living. 

(xxx\ .) long as the regimen adopted represents approximately the general usage, 
price-indexes, computed by tho aggregate-expenditure method, may be 
legitimately employed to' determine the equivalent wages payment 
necessary to maintain the same commodity purchasing-value for different 
periods. 

(xxxvi.) The fact that some item or items of expenditure, not included in tho 
regimen adopted, mnv be shown to have increased or decreased to a 
groaier extent than that indicated by the price-index docs not necessarily 
vdiate the applicability of the index-number for the purpose of equat ing 
wages. J 

(xxxvii). Tt is only when the whole of that part of the expenditure, not 
included in the regimen, has varied differently from the price-indox, that 
the modification of the price-index can be justified. 



APPENDIX II. 

Retail Prices.—Index-Numbers and Commodities include! in Investigations of 
Various Countries. 


Iniex-Numbers.—Retail 


Year. 

3 o 

fa 

cJ 

73 

s 

H 

ctt 

1 o , 

ft 

France 

Italy. 

Belgium 

55 

W 

g 

- fcs 

. o 

1 fc 

§ 

w 

ft 

Q 

I 

O 

M 

W 0 

CO 

4 

5 

SI 

Austria- 

Hungary. 

Government. 

Rome to 1911, then 
23 Towns. 

| 

J3 

3 

Average. 

British Board of 
Trade. 

Average Prices. 

1901-11 Clirist’niaonly;; 
|1911 on, Av. 17 towns.l 

Average Towns 
and Districts, 

Average Prices 
in Towns. 

Vienna. 

Trieste. 

Hungary. 

Average. 

1877 .. 

1,378 

1,068 


972 

972 







902 



902 

1878 .. 

1,290 1,064 

*866 

967 

967 







875 



875 

1879 .. 

1,232 

983 


956 

956 







871 



871 

1880 .. 

1,301 1,028 


975 

975 







911 



911 

1831 .. 

1,282 



914 

914 







882 



882 

1882 .. 

1,281 

i,6ia 

867 

847 

857 







875 



875 

1883 .. 

1,279 1,021 

851 

845 

848 







872 



872 

1884 .. 

1,169 

983 

873 

839 

856 







832 



832 

1885 .. 

1,062 

931 

851 

840 

845 







780 

758 


769 

1S80 .. 

1,008 

909 

844 

874 

859 







795 

708 


751 

1887 .. 

959 

882 

833 

890 

861 







801 

086 


743 

1888 .. 

956 

914 

829 

893 

861 







813 

656 


734 

1889 .. 

990 

919 

798 

894 

846 







816 

629 


722 

1890 .. 

972 

939 

801 

873 

837 







787 

665 


726 

1891 .. 

995 

960 

833 

899 

866 







799 

705 


752 

1892 .. 

950 

949 

830 : 

831 

855 







796 

702 


749 

1893 .. 

908 

900 

847! 

8?~ 

842 


.. 

.. 


870 


785 

678 


731 

1894 .. 

807 

899 

8531 

o 

863 





843 


785 

658 


721 

1895 .. 

842 

885 

8511 

tJO 

825 





852 


797 

659 


728 

1896 

838 

855 

818' 

842 

845 





817 


781 

632 


700 

1897 .. 

873 

849 

834| 

872 

853 





835 


796 

752 


774 

1898 .. 

910 

897 

848' 

868 

858 





843 


802 

706 


784 

1899 .. 

872 

899 

868; 

825 

846 





843 


794 

717 

739 

750 

1900 ., 

914 

858 

879: 

831 

855 

781 




852 


784 

688 

746 

739 

1901 .. 

918 

856 

884 

832 

858 

787 


944 


861 


781 

685 

754 

740 

1902 .. 

923 

818 

901 

851 

876 

793 


905 


861 


778 

716 

761 

752 

1903 .. 

940 

841 

888| 

848 

868 

880 


902 


869 


795 

703 

761 

753 

1904 .. 

937 

849 

875 

831 

853 

848 


886 


878 


827 

744 

821 

797 

1905 .. 

940 

830 

377 

873 

875 

855 

938 

93T 

*983 

861 


844 

797 

896 

846 

1906 .. 

932 

816 

877 

869 

873 

872 

967 

944 


869 


884 

780 

858 

841 

1907 .. 

961 

858 

940, 

874 

907 

895 

1,004 

990 *988 

896 


885 

825 

903 

871 

1908 

983 

876 

931' 

929 

930 

905 

1,042 

993 

.. 1 

930 


922 

854 

948 

908 

1909 .. 

984 

861 

952 

943 

947 

938 

1,024 

952 

*995 

939 

955 

939 

861 

970 

923 

1910 .. 

1,000 

893 

984 

962 

873 

953 

1,011 

982* 

.. i 

983 

968 

987 

827 

948 

921 

1911 .. 

1,000 1,000 

1,000 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 1,000 1,000 

1,000 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1912 .. 

1,016 

989 

979 


979 

1,034 

1,066 

1,078 1,060 1.035 

1.024 1.057 



1.057 

1918 .. 

1,050 

876 

999 


999 


1,097 

1,139 1,073 

991 

1,035 





1914 .. 

1,068 

862 

983 1 


983 


1,133 

1,149 1,061 

1.009 

1,021' 





1915 .. 

1,359 1.004 

1,149! 


1,149 


1,391 

1,374 1,374 1,235 

1,300 





1910 .. 

1,058 1,202 

1,282, 


1,232 


1,700 

1,957 1,684 1,452 

1,509 





1917 .. 

2,056 1,527 

" 1 




2,254 

2,949 1,983 1,703 

1,880 


•• 




Not included in the World’s Index Numbers. 

























































































Appendix. 


§L 


Prices, 1877 to 1917. 


Year. 


1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 


I 


* I 

5 


879 

884 

801 

910 

917 

950 

989 

973 

981 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,082 


32 

ah 

CQ 


*1 


730 

727 

738 

727 

741 

745 

758 

763 

764 

787 
789 
800 
780 
800 
773 
760 
771 
802 
789 

VS:; 

788 
809 
807 
818 
867 
89S 
891 


984 978 

1,000 1,000 


780 

780 

775 

758 

775 

782 

7/4 

789 
793 
826 
840 
842 
817 
832 
786' 

790 


Prussia. British 1 

Board of Trade. 

Wurttombere. British 

Board of Trade. 

Berlin. British 
Board of Trade. 

Dresden. British 
Board of Trade. 

Averages. 

I 

790 




790 

761' 




761 

730 




730 

769 




869 

778 




703 

769 




759 

787 




767 

747 




744 

737 




751 

718 




746 

711 




748 

709 




754 

773 




777 

806 




806 

813 




S14 

800i 




814 

783 




793 

772 




801 

758 


803 

813 

787 

740 


787 

805 

776 

2 763 


811 

821 

788 

1 790 


836 

849 

i 821 

7 783 

779 

820 

840 

l 804 

7 779 

758 

820 

i 848 

1 808 

0 806 

791 

836 

1 84F 

t 820 

5 837 

808 

852 

; 857 

837 

5 818 

802 

; 844 

• 845 

$ 834 

4 818 

804 

83C 

i 848 

5 837 

2 893 

848 

V 88, e 

; m 

> 897 

6 928 

886 

i 04i 

* 92? 

\ 920 

4 903 

895 

907 

r 93- 

[ 919 

2 907 

915 984 

t 94? 

S 934 

5 977 

946 

ij 991 

>! 96( 

) 966 

8 992 

984 

i! 98-; 

\ 064 984 

10 1,000 
13 .. 

i.ooc 

> 1,00( 

) 1,000 1,000 
.. 1,057 

:: j 


1 

-5 1 

Pc fi 


P 

P 


*721 


*768 


973 

1,000 

1.027 

1,027 

1,003 

1,101 


00 £ 
o 
e=-< 

§2 

/.O 


'S a 

IS 

O cJ 

•a a 


1,042 1,000 
992 997 


882 

889 

1,087 

1,065 

1,010 

1,038 

1,086 

1,008 

1,004 

991 

991' 

973 

961 


712 
723 
710 
728 
694 
079 
666 
670 
697 
705 
720 
758 
80.1 
802 

813 

814 
841 
880 . 

910 1,011 
959 989 

1,008 1,008 
1,000 1,000 
1,10111,035 1,101 
1,101 1,055 1,104 
1,140 1.117 1,140 
1,278 1.217 1,278 
1,231 1.32 5 1.290 1,324 
1,599 1,818 1,384 1,318 


1,010 


822 

810 

823 

813 

80S 

882 

836 

880 

929 

910 

858 

901 

902 
897 
951 
948 
970 

1.000 


970 

938 

943 

943 

902 

861 

846 

830 

834 

842 

810 

III 

801 

785 

771 

759 

779 

804 

793 

798 

813 

829 

834 

841 

862 

872 

900 

925 

947 

963 

1,000 

1,052 

1,039 

1,052 

1,230 

1,379 

1,587 


| Food only; 
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Nil Nisr/f 



Agriculiural Produce— 
Apples, dried 
Barley 
Beans 
Biscuits 
Bread 
Clover 
<-or n meal 
Flax Seed 
Hay 
Lemons 
Linseed 
Maize 
Oats 
Peas 

Prunes, dried 
Rape Heed 
Rice 
Rye 
Straw 
Wheat 

Groceries, etc, 

Almonda 
Cocoa 
Coffee 
Currants 
flour, rye ,. 


t Contract Price®. 


Gov. Imports—1880-1011.jN or i 
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Appendix. 

COMMODITIES INCLUDED IN V, 


Commodity. 


No. of Commodities. 


Great Britain. 


39 39 20 


Groceries, etc.—cont. 
Flour wheat 
Hops 
Lard 

Macaroni .. 

Malt 
Molasses 
, Oleomargarine 
Olive Oil .. 
Pepper 
Potatoes 
Raisins 
Rapcseed Oil 
Salt 
Soap 

Spirits (alcohol) 
Sugar 
Tallow 
Tea .. 

Tobacco 
Vinegar 
Wine 

Dairy Produce— 
Bacon 
Butter 
Cheese 
Rgga 
Ham 
Milk 

Fuel. etc.— 

Candles 
Coal 
Coke 

Kerosene (Petrol’m) 
Matches 

Building Matcrials- 
Brlcks 
Cement 
Class 
Lime 

Linseed Oil 
Patty 
Resin 
Tar 

Timber 
Turpentine 
White Lead 

Chemicals— 

Alum 
Borax 

Glycerine .. 
Muriatic Acid 
Opium 


Quinine 
Sulphur 
Sulphuric Acid 
Saltpetre 
Sode Bicarb 

Sundries - 

Carpets 

Chairs, Kiti uen 

Pailu 

Paper 

Taol«;., Kitchen 
Tubs 
Turn biers 
Indigo 


22 45 


Prance. 


22 


21 52 25 


j 


* * 
* 


i :|i 


Italy. 


Holland. £ 


13 38 


t Contract Prices. 
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APPENDIX IV. 


Average Current Retail Prices in Metropolitan and Country Towns, 1918. 


Particulars. 

Bread 

Flour 

Tea 

CoiFoe 

^ Sugar 

Rice 

V 

Sago 

Jain 

^ Oat- 

1 

Rais¬ 

Cur¬ 

Starch 










| meal 

ins 

rants 

Unit ofQuantitj 

2 lbs. 

25 lbs. 

'per lb 

per lb 

per lb, 

, per lb. 

per lb. 

. per lb 

. per lb, 

. per lb 

. per lb. 

per lb. 

N.S. Wales 

d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Sydney 

Newcastle) 

4.0 

4.0 

3 7.3 
3 8.2 

1 7.5 

1 7.5 

3.5 

3.4 

4.0 

5.8 

3.3 

8.7 

8.9 

7.2 

Broken Hill 
Goulburn 
Bathurst .. 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

3 ‘L4 
3 C.O 
3 7.7 

1 8.4 

1 8.4 
l 8.2 

l 8.0 

1 0.8 

L 9.0 

3.5 

4.0 

3.7 

3.7 

3.G 

4.9 

4.0 

3.0 

4.8 

C.l 

4.8 

5.1 

5.7 

5.8 

5.8 
5.8 

3.6 

3.9 

3.6 

3.8 

9.2 

8.9 

9.8 

9.4 

9.2 
8.5 
9.0 

9.3 

7.3 

8.4 
7.8 

7.5 

Weighted Aver 

Victoria 

4.0 

3 7.4 

1 7.7 

1 7.5 

3.5 

3.5 

4.7 

5.8 

3.4 

8.8 

8.9 

7.3 

Melbourne 
Ballarat .. 
Bendigo .. 
Geelong .. 
Warrnambool 

3.6 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

4.0 

3 5.2 
3 1.3 
3 3.1 

3 4.8 
3 6 

1 5.7 

1 0.1 

1 4.4 

1 4.3 

1 0 

1 7.3 

1 6.0 
l 0.0 

1 5.0 

1 6.4 

3.5 

3.8 

3.8 

3.4 

3.7 

3.4 

3.4 

3.3 

3.4 
3.0 

4.5 

4.3 

4.5 

4.7 

4.5 

6.0 

6.4 

6.4 

0.1 

5.8 

3.2 

3.3 
3.2 
3.2 
3.5 

8.3 

7.6 
8.2 

7.7 
7.9 

8.5 

8.0 

8.7 

8.4 

8.5 

0.8 

7.0 

0.8 

7.0 

7.6 

Weighted Aver. 

Queensland 

3.6 

3 4.8 

1 5.6 

1 7.1 

3.5 

3.4 

4.5 

6.0 

3.2 

8.2 

8.4 

8.8 

Brisbane .. 
Toowoomba 

4.0 

4 6 

3 10.0 

3 11 2 

1 9 

1 9 

1 9 

1 8.5 

1 7.9 

1 7.4 

3.5 

3.4 

4.4 

5.5 

3.5 

8.8 

9.0 

7.1 

Bockhampt’n 

Charters 

4.5 

4 0.2 

3.8 

3.6 

3.0 

3.4 

5.2 

4.4 

6.1 

5.7 

3.9 

3.5 

9.0 

8.8 

9.3 

8.9 

7.9 

7.9 

Towers 
Warwick .. 

5.3 

4.5 

4 8.2 

3 8.2 

2 0.8 

L 9.5 

111.0 

1 6.6 

4.0 

3.9 

4.3 

3.0 

6.5 

5.1 

6.6 

6.1 

4.0 

3.7 

10.1 

9.2 

9.9 

9.2 

9.7 

7.9 

Weighted Aver. 

4.2 

311.2 

1 9.3 

1 8.5 

3.0 

3.5 

4.7 

6.7 

3.6 

8.9 

9.1 

7.5 

S. Australia 













Adelaide .. 
Moon t a .. 
Port Pirio.. 
Mt. Gam bier 
Petersburg 

3.0 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

3 6.2 

3 3.7 

3 6.4 

3 5.1 

3 5.9 

1 0.9 

I 7.1 

1 7.9 

1 6.8 

1 8.6 

1 7.9 

1 8.1 

1 8.8 

1 O'. 9 
i 9.5 

3.5 

3.6 

3.7 
3.5 

3.8 

3.9 

4.2 

4.2 

3.5 

4.2 

5.0 

5.0 

5.8 
5.2 

5.9 

5.0 

4.9 

4.9 

5.0 

5.2 

3.4 

3.6 

3.7 

3.5 

3.8 

8.1 

8.6 

9.1 

8.4 

9.1 

8.1 

8.1 

8.2 

8.1 

8.2 

7.1 

7.5 

7.4 

8.0 

7.0 

Weighted Aver. 

w. Australia 

3.9 

3 6.1 

1 6.9 

1 8.0 

3.5 

3.9 

5.1 

5.0 

3.5 

8.2 

8.1 

7.2 

Perth 

4.0 

3 3.7 

1 0.4 

1 7.5 

3.0 

3.3 

4.3 

5.6 

3.5 

7.8 

8 2 

0.9 

Kaigooriio.. 
Mid. Junction 

4.5 

3 8.6 

1 10.4 

110.0 

4.3 

4.5 

5.6 

0.8 

3.9 

10.1 

10 I 4 


4.0 

3 4.5 

1 8.4 

l 7.2 

3.5 

3.2 

4.5 

5.7 

3.5 

7.1 

8.2 

6.9 

Bun bury .. 

4.5 

i 4.4 

1 6.4 

1 7.6 

3.9 

3.4 

4.8 

5.6 

3.7 

8.5 

8.0 

7 4 

Geraldton 

4.5 ; 

3 6.2 

1 9.5 

1 7.9 

4.0 

3.7 

4.6 

6.0 

4.2 

8.8 

9.5 

7i0 

Weighted Aver. 

Tasmania 

4.1 ; 

3 4.8 

1 7.4 

L 8.1 

3.7 

3.6 

4.6 

5.9 

3.6 

8.3 

8.7 

7.4 

Hobart 

Launceston 

4.0 ; 

3 7.6 

1 5.4 : 

l C.2 

3.5 

3.4 

4.7 

5.2 

3.4 

8.2 

9.3 

7.2 

4.0 : 

i 5.3 

1 5.5 

1 7.7 

l 5.7 

3.5 

3.4 

4.4 

5.1 

3.3 

8.3 

8.2 

6.8 

Zeehan 

4.1 : 

iio.i !: 

L 8.1 

3.8 

3.9 

4.9 

5.4 

3.0 

8.3 

9.3 

8.0 

Be aeons tie Id 

4.1 : 

i 8.2 i: 

1 7.0 

! 0.5 

3.8 

3.? 

5.4 

5.4 

3.5 

9.3 

9 3 

7 3 

Queenstown 

4.1 : 

3 8.4 |: 

1 0.8 

L 8.2 

3.7 

3.7 

4.8 

5.3 

3.5 

9.6 

0.2 

7.3 

Weighted Aver. 

4.0 i 

1 7.1 

l 5.7 : 

L 0.3 

3.5 

3.5 

4.7 ; 

6.2 

3.4 

8.4 

9.0 

7.1 

Weighted Aver. 
Commonwealth 

3.9 : 

i 6.6 

1 6.9 

1 7.5 

3.5 

3.5 

4.6 1 

6.8 j 

3.4 i 

8.5 

8.7 

7.1 
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Average Current Retail Prices in Metropolitan and Country Towns, 1918— Coni. 


Particulars. 

Blue. 

C’ndles 

Soap 

Pota- 

Onions 

Kero¬ 

Milk 

Butter 

1 

Cheese; Eggs' 

Bacon 

Bacon 






toes. 


sene. 





1 



Middle 

Shoul¬ 

der 

HnitofQuantlty 

dz.sq. 

per lb. 

per lb. 

14 lbs. 

per lb. 

gallon 

quart 

per lb. 

per lb. 

per dz. 

per lb. 

per lb. 


j. 

d. 

d . 

d. 

8. 

d. 

d. 

8 . 

d. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s . 

d. 

5. 

d . 

8. 

d . 

N.S. Wales 





















Sydney 

1 

3.3 

10.7 

4.5 

L 

7 

3.1 

2 

2.4 

5.9 

1 

6.9 

1 

1.3 

1 

10.2 

1 

4.8 


11.5 

Newcastle 

1 

4.0 

10.5 

5.6 

l 

6.2 

3.2 

2 

3.4 

5.6 

1 

7.3 

1 

1.4 

1 

9.3 

1 

4.4 

1 

1.0 

Broken Hill 

1 

1.3 

11.2 

5.1 

1 

5.5 

2.8 

2 

8.6 

8.0 

1 

9.6 

1 

2.9 

1 

2.8 

1 

3.4 

1 

o.s 

Gk) album 

t 

4.0 

10.8 

4.9 

1 

2.8 

3.3 

2 

4.9 

5.7 

1 

6.9 

1 

2.1 

1 

6.5 

1 

3.5 

1 

0.0 

Bathurst .. 

1 

4.5 

11.0 

6.0 

1 

0.4 

3.0 

2 

5.5 

5.0 

1 

7.4 

1 

2.1 

1 

7.2 

1 

4.7 

1 

1.5 

Weighted Aver. 1 

3.3 

10.7 

4.7 

1 

6.7 

3.1 

2 

2.8 

5.9 

1 

7.1 

1 

1.4 

1 

9.8 

1 

4.8 

0 

11.7 

Victoria 





















Melbourne 

1 

3.0 

10.0 

5.2 

0 

11.4 

2.4 

2 

2.0 

5.8 

1 

0.9 

1 

1.8 

1 

5.8 

1 

4.6 

0 

11.5 

Ballarat .. 

l 

7.1 

9.7 

4.7 

0 

8.7 

2.5 

2 

4.7 

5.0 

1 

6.6 

1 

0.6 

1 

2.0 

1 

3.9 

0 

11.7 

Bendigo .. 

1 

3.7 

10.0 

4.0 

0 

10.9 

2.2 

2 

2.9 

5.8 

1 

6.6 

1 

1.0 

1 

1.5 

1 

2.1 

0 

10.3 

Geelong .. 

1 

2.5 

9.5 

4.8 

0 

10.4 

2.2 

2 

3.2 

5.8 

1 

5.9 

1 

1.6 

1 

3.1 

1 

4.9 

0 

11.2 

>v arrnambool l 

1.1 

10.0 

4.5 

0 

9.6 

2.2 

2 

4.2 

5.0 

1 

7.4 

1 

0.6 

1 

1.3 

1 

3.1 

0 

10.5 

Weighted Ayer. 1 

4.0 

10.0 

5.1 

0 

11.1 

2.4 

2 

2.9 

5.7 

1 

6.8 

1 

1.7 

1 

6.1 

1 

4.4 

0 

11.4 

Queensland 





















Brisbane .. 

ft 

11.3 

10.1 

5.1 

l 

6.6 

2.8 

2 

3.3 

5.9 

1 

0.9 

1 

1.0 

1 

7.6 

1 

3.9 

0 

10.9 

Toowoomba 

0 

11.9 

10.4 

4.7 

1 

5.0 

3.1 

2 

7.0 

5.5 

1 

7.0 

1 

0.8 

1 

3.4 

1 

2.9 

0 

11.6 

Kockhampt/n i 

(IhiirfArn 

0.1 

10.3 

4.2 

1 

8.8 

2.6 

2 

2.1 

0.6 

1 

6.7 

1 

0.7 

1 

9.1 

1 

3.2 

1 

0.7 

Towers 

1 

2.5 

t 1.6 

5.5 

2 

5.0 

4.0 

2 

5.4 

6.4 

1 

8.8 

l 

2.5 

2 

2.0 

1 

4.4 

1 

1.8 

Warwick 

l 

j 

3.C 

11.3 

5.1 

l 

4.4 

3.0 

2 

6.1 

5.6 

l 

6.7 

1 

0.9 

1 

2.8 

1 

2.9 

1 

0.1 

Weighted Aver. 

0 

11.9 

10.5 

5.0 

1 

7.6 

2.9 

2 

3.8 

5.9 

1 

7.0 

1 

1.1 

1 

7.7 

1 

3.7 

0 

11.4 

S. Australia 





















Adelaide .. 

i 

0.1 

0 9.9 

4.7 

l 

4.9 

2.4 

2 

4.7 

5.7 

1 

8.1 

1 

1.8 

1 

1.4 

1 

2.6 

u 

11.0 

Moonta 

1 

1.4 

0 10.4 

5.0 

1 

5.5 

2.7 

2 

5.5 

5.9 

1 

7.5 

1 

2.0 

0 

11.6 

1 

2.8 

1 

0.8 

Port Pirie.. 

1 

1.4 

0 10.4 

4.6 

1 

4.7 

2.8 

2 

10.4 

5.5 

1 

8.9 

1 

2.4 

1 

0.9 

1 

3.2 

1 

0.4 

Mt. Gambler 

l 

ft.6 

0 10.1 

4.4 

0 

11.6 

2.4 

2 

6.9 

5.3 

l 

5.1 

l 

0.8 

0 

11.3 

l 

1.8 

0 

11.2 

Petersburg 

1 

1.2 

0 10.4 

5.7 

l 

5.3 

2.7 

2 

6.1 

5.7 

1 

5.5 

l 

2.2 

0 

' 

1 

4.0 

1 

2.0 

Weighted Aver. 

1 

0.3 

0 10.0 

4.7 

1 

4.8 

2.4 

2 

5.1 

5.7 

1 

8.0 

1 

1.8 

1 

1.2 

1 

2.6 

0 

11.2 

W. Australia 





















Perth 

0 

10.8 0 10.6 

4.2 

1 

8.8 

2.9 

2 

2.4 

6.6 

1 

8.5 

1 

1.9 

1 

6.1 

1 

3.9,0 

10.6 

Knlgoorlie.. 

1 

6.9:1 0.3 

5.6 

2 

3.3 

3.7 

3 

2.0 

9.0 

1 

10.0 

l 

3.9 

1 

10.0 

1 

5.1 

11 

0.0 

Mid. Junction 1 

3.7 

0 10.9 

4.5 

1 

9.S 

3.1 

2 

2.7 

0.2 

l 

8.5 

1 

2.0 

1 

5.6 

1 

3.8'0 

11.1 

Bun bury .. 

l 

3.2 

0 10.6 

4.1 

1 

9.4 

3.0 

i 2 

3.7 

5.8 

1 

8.3 

1 

2.6 

L 

3.7 

l 

4.2 

0 

10.3 

Geraldton 

1 

4.9 

0 11.8 

4.5 

2 

1.9 

3.3 

2 

6.4 

6.0 

1 

8.9 

1 

3.3 

1 

6.1 

I 1 

4.6 

1 

1.9 

Weighted Aver. 1 

0.9 

0 11.0 

4.5 

1 

10.3 

3.0 

2 

4.9 

7.0 

1 

8.9 

1 

2.4 

1 

6.1 1 

4.1 0 

11.0 

Tasmania 



• 














1 




Hobart 

0 

10.6 

0 9.3 

5.1 

1 

3.7 

3.0 

2 

2.3 

6.0 

1 

7.7 

l 

1.911 

6.7,1 

3.8 

0 

10.7 

Launceston 

ft 


0 9.1 

4.8 

1 

3.1 

2.8 

2 

1.7 

6.5 

1 

7.0 

1 

i.2;i 

5.211 

3.7 

0 

11.8 

Zeohau 

1 

2.9 

0 10.0 

5.1 

1 

8.1 

3.1 

2 

5.9 

0.5 

,1 

7.9 

L 

2.1 jl 

8.8 

1 

3.3 

1 

0.9 

Beaconsfield 

0 

11.9 

0 10.2 

5.1 

1 

3.4 

3.2 

2 

5.1 

5.3 

! 1 

7.0 

1 

2.0 1 ! 

4.6 

1 

4.0 

0 

11.8 

Queenstown 

!l 

2.4 0 10.2 

4.0 

1 

0.1 

3.0 

2 

6.7 

7.6 

l 

7.6 

i 

2.3; 1 

7.6 

1 

3.0 

1 

0.7 

Weighted Aver. 0 

10.8 

0 9.4 

4.9 

1 

3.9 

3.0 

2 

2.7 

5.9 

1 

7.4 

1 

1.71 

6.3 

1 

3.7 

0 

11.3 

Weighted Aver, 





















Commonwealth 1 

2.6 

0 10.3 

4.8 

1 

4.2 

2.8 

2 

3.3 

5.9 

1 

7.21 

1.6(1 

6.7 T 

4.2 

0 

11.6 


































misr/tf 



Average Current Retail Prices in Metropolitan and Country Towns, 1918— Cont. 





Beef 

Beef 








Beef 

1 Beef 


Particulars. 



Beef 

Beef 




Steak 

Beef 

Co’n'd 'Co’n’d 


Ham 

Fresh 

Ircsh 

Fresh 

Fresh 

Steak 

Steak 

Stew¬ 

Co’n’d 

brisket brisket 

, Mutt’n 




Sirloin 

Rib 

Flank 

Shin 

Rump 

Bh’lder 

ing 

round 

with 

with¬ 

Leg 













bone 

out 














bone 


Unit of Quantity 

per lb. 

per lb. 

per lb. 

per lb. 

per lb. 

per lb. 

per lb. 

per lb. 

per lb. 

per lb. 

, per lb. 

per lb. 

N.S. Wales 

8. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Sydney 
Newcastle 
Broken Hill 
Goulbum 
Bathurst .. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6.(5 

6.6 

4.9 

4.2 

5.3 

10.3 

9.9 

11.0 

9.4 

9.4 

9'.1 

9.0 

10.2 

8.2 

8.6 

9.2 

8.1 

7.8 

O.G 

6.7 

7.0 

7.3 
8.8 

7.4 
0.8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2.4 

1.3 

4.1 

0.5 

11.8 

9.0 

9.2 

11.9 

8.7 

8.4 

7.7 

8.6 

11.5 

8.5 

8.1 

9.2 

9.3 
11.0 

9.0 

8.7 

6.5 
6.4 

8.6 
7.7 
7.2 

8.5 

8.7 

10.2 

8.9 

8.5 

7.8 
8.6 

9.9 
8.5 
8.G 

Weighted Aver. 

1 

6.5 

10.3 

9.1 

9.0 

7.1 

1 

2.3 

9.1 

8.0 

9.3 

6.6 

8.6 

7.9 

Victoria 















Melbourne 
Ballarat .. 
Bendigo .. 
Geelong .. 
Warmarabool 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1.9 

4.7 

3.0 

5.0 

3.5 

10.1 

10.1 

9.8 

9.7 

10.1 

9.0 

9.0 

9.1 

9.2 
9.2 

7.7 

7.7 

0.9 

7.1 

7.4 

7.0 

0.4 

7.0 

6.2 

7.4 

1 

L 

1 

1 

1 

2.4 
2.1 
1.8 

1.5 
1.2 

9.3 

9.2 

9.0 

9.0 

9.7 

8.2 

9.1 

8.8 

8.6 

9.7 

9.3 

10.1 

9.3 

9.3 

10.1 

6.2 

6.7 

6.8 
6.9 
8.1 

8.3 

8.9 

8.7 

8.5 

9.5 

7.9 

8.2 

7.9 

8.3 

9.2 

Weighted Aver. 

Queensland 

1 

4.8 

10.1 

- 

7.0 

6.9 

1 

2.3 

9.3 

8.3 

9.4 

6.3 

8.4 

7.9 

Brisbane .. 
Toowoomba 
Rockliampt’n 
Charters .. 

1 

I 

0.0 

6.3 

7.2 

8.0 

8.4 

8.4 

6.4 
, 6.5 

1 6.9 

6.4 

5.0 

6.0 

5.1 

4.5 

4.7 

0 

0 

0 

10.0 

10.4 

9.4 

0.9 

7.4 

0.8 

6.9 

7.4 

6.7 

7.7 

8.2 

7.1 

4.7 

5.0 

5.1 

6.8 

6.8 

0.2 

8.8 

8.2 

8.5 

Towers.. 
Warwick .. 

1 

1 

8.4 

6.4 

8.4 
9.1 , 

0.6 

8.1 

6.3 

6.5 

5.4 

5.1 

0 

0 

9.4 

10.5 

7.4 

8.5 

7.3 

8.0 

7.4 

8.5 

5.4 

0.3 

0.0 

6.8 

8.7 

10.1 

Weighted Aver. 

1 

6.7 

8.6 

6.5 

6.3 

5.1 

0 10.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.7 

5.0 

6.7 

8.7 

S. Australia 















Adelaide .. 

l 

4.5 

10.3 

9.5 

9.1 

8.0 

L 

2.5 

9.9 

9.0 

10.4 

7.7 

9.1 

9.2 

Moouta 

1 

3.0 

10.0 

9.8 

9.1 

7.5 

1 

1.9 

10.4 

10.1 

10.3 

8.3 

9.6 

9.3 

Port Pirio.. 

1 

J-8 

10.1 

9.4 

7.4 

8.4 

l 

2.4 

11.2 

10.5 

10.8 

7.9 

9.7 

10.3 

Mt. Gambler 

l 

2.2 


8.5 

7.5 

7.9 

1 

0.2 

9.2 

9.3 

10.0 

8.1 

0.4 

9.5 

Petersburg 

1 

5.8 

| 9.3 

9.0 

7.5 

8.8 

1 

2.5 

10.9 

10.2 

10.6 

8.0 

9.5 

9.8 

Weighted Aver. 

1 

4.3 

j 10.3 

9.5 

8.9 

8.0 

1 

2.4 

9.9 

9.6 

10.4 

7.8 

9.2 

9.3 

W. Australia 



1 












Perth 

1 

5.7 

7.9 

0.9 

6.0 

6.3 

1 

0.8 

7.9 

7.2 

7.6 

5.4 

6.7 

7.5 

KAlgoorlie.. 

1 

8.1 

8.8 

7.8 

7.4 

7.0 

1 

0.8 

9.3 

8.1 

8.7 

5.9 1 

8.3 

9.0 

Mid. Junction 

1 

5.5 

7.8 

6.7 

5.6 

0.2 

1 

0.1 

8.0 

7.2 

7.9 

5.3 1 

6.8 

7.4 

Bunbury .. 

1 

5.J 

9.8 

8,8 

7.9 

8.8 

1 

1.9 

9.6 

8.9 

9.2 

7.0 

8.2 

8.9 

Geraldton 

1 

0.0 

7.8 

7.8 

5.2 

6.5 

0 

10.8 

8.5 

8.2 

7.5 

5.5 

6.5 

8.6 

Weighted Aver. 

1 

6.2 

8.2 

7.1 

6.7 

6.6 

1 

0.8 

8.2 

7.4 

7.0 

5.6 

7.1 

7.9 

Tasmania 















Hobart 

1 

6.1 

11.8 ! 

10.6 

9.3 

8.4 

1 

2.9 

10.4 

10.1 

11.2 

8.8 

10.5 

10.6 

Launceston 

1 

5.9 

11.0 | 

10.2 

8.4 

8.4 

1 

1.9 

10.0 

9.8 

10.4 

8.0 

9.0 

10.1 

Zeehan 

1 

3.7 

11.9 

11.1 

10.0 

9.5 

1 

1.0 

10.8 

10.6 

11.4 

9.6 

11.0 

11.4 

Beacons held 

1 

3.8 

11.2 

11.0 

8.2 

j 8.8 

1 

1.3 

11.1 

10.6 

10.4 

8.3 

9.5 

10.5 

Queenstown ' 1 

3.3 

10.4 

9.8 

8.6 

; 8.0 

1 

1.9 

11.2 

11.4 

11.6 

9.4 

11.0 

11.6 

Weighted Aver. 1 

5.71 

11.4 

10.4 

9.0 

8.4 

1 

2.4 

10.4 

10.1 

11.0 

8.3 

10.2 

10.5 

Weighted Aver. 













: 


Com monwealth 1 

5 - 6 

9.0 

8.8 

8.1 

7.0 

1 

1.8 

9.1 

8.2 

9.2 

6.5 

8.4; 

1 

8.2 

































Ml NIST #,, 



Average Current Retail Prices in Metropolitan and Country Towns, 1918— Cont . 


Particulars. 

Mutt'n 

Mutt’n 

Mutt’n 

Chops 

Chops 

1 

Chop3 

Pork 

Pork 

Pork 

Pork 


sh’lder 

Loin 

Neck 

Loin 

Leg 

Neck ! 

! 


Leg 


Loin 

Belly i 

Chops 

Unit of Quantity 

per lb. 

per lb. 

per lb. 

per lb. 

per lb. 

per lb. 

per lb. 

per lb. 

per lb. 

per lb. 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

s . 

d. 

*. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

N.S. Wales 















Svdney 

0.5 

8.2 

0.9 

9.6 

9.0 

7.7 

1 

0.7 

1 

1.8 

0 

11.6 

1 

2.1 

Newcastle 

7.3 

8.7 

6.7 

9.5 

9.3 

8.2 ; 

1 

0.1 

1 

0.1 

0 

11.0 

1 

0.2 

Broken Hill 

9.1 

10.0 

8.4 

11.3 

11.1 

10.3 , 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

11.8 

1 

2 

Goulbum 

7.3 

S.8 

6.4 

9.3 

8.9 

7.3 

0 

11.1 

0 

11.4 

0 

10.9 

0 

11.6 

Bathurst .. 

7.0 

8.8 

5.9 

9.0 

8.9 

7.3 

0 

10.0 

0 

10.9 

0 

9.8 

0 

11.3 

Weighted Aver. 

6.7 

8.4 

6.9 

9.7 

9.1 

7.8 

1 

0.5 

1 

1.5 

0 

11.5 

1 

1.9 

Victoria 















Melbourne 

0.6 

7.7 

5.7 

9.1 

9.1 

0.6 

0 

10.6 

0 

11.4 

0 

11.2 

0 

11.9 

Ballarat .. 

7.2 

8.1 

6.2 

9.1 

9.5 

7.1 

0 

10.0 

0 

10.5 

0 

10.6 

0 

10.8 

Bendigo .. 

0.5 

7.9' 

5.5 

9.1 

8.9 

7.0 

0 

10.3 

0 

10.4 

0 

10.2 

0 

11.3 

Geelong .. 

7.4 

8.5 

0.4 

9.2 

9.2 

7j> 

0 

11.8 

0 

11.4 

0 

11.4 

l 

0.3 

Warrnambool 

7.6 

8.9 

7.7 

9.5 

9.4 

8.1 

0 

10.8 

0 

10.9 

0 

10.8 

0 

11.5 

Weighted Aver. 

6.7 

7.8 

5.8 

9.1 

9.1 

6.7 

0 

10.5 

0 

11.2 

0 

11.1 

0 

11.8 

Queensland 















Brisbane .. 

6.5 

8.8 

8.1 

9.2 

9.3 

8.9 

0 

11.7 

0 

11.7 

0 

10.3 

1 

0.2 

Toowoomba 

5..3 

8.1 

0.5 

8.2 

8.3 

8.2 

0 

9.9 

0 

9.9 

0 

9.4 

0 

10.3 

Bockhainpt’n 
Charters .. , 

0.2 

8.0 

7.2 

8.6 

8.0 

8.1 

0 

11.1 

0 

11.1 

0 

10.1 

0 

11.7 

Towers.. 

0.6 

8.0 

7.0 

9.5 

9.6 

9.3 

0 

10.0 

0 

10.0 

0 

9.7 

0 

10.0 

Warwick .. 

8.4 

10.1 

7.0 

10.3 

10.0 

9.0 

0 

10.0 

0 

10.0 

0 

10.0 

0 

10.0 

Weighted Aver. 

6.4 

8.7 

7.8 

9.1 

9.2 

8.8 

0 

11.3 

0 

11.3 

0 

10.2 

0 

11.7 

S. Australia 















Adelaide .. 

*7.8 

9.0 

7.1 

9.7 

10.2 

8.3 

0 

10.4 

0 

11.0 

0 

11.0 

0 

11.7 

Moonta 

8.0 

0.2 

0.8 

10.0 

10.0 

8.1 

|o 

9.4 

0 

9.4 

0 

9.1 

ID 

9-8 

Port Pirie.. 

8.9 

9.7 

8.5 

11.3 

11.3 

9.9 

0 

10.7 

0 

10.7 

0 

10.6 

,1 

0 1 

Mt. Gambler 

9.1 

9.5 

8.7 

10.0 

10.0 

8.7 

0 

10.6 

0 

10.0 

u 

10.4 

0 

10.8 

Petersburg 

8.4 

9.4 

8.1 

10.9 

10.7 

9.0 

'0 

9.1 

0 

9.1 

0 

9.1 

0 

9.9 

Weighted Aver. 

7.9 

9.1 

7.2 

9.8 

10.2 

8.4 

0 

10.3 

0 

10.9 

0 

10.8 

0 

11.6 

W. Australia 















Perth 

6.2 

7.3 

5.6 

8.4 

8.5 

0.0 

0 

8.9 

0 

9.0 

0 

8.2 

0 

9.5 

Kalgoorlie.. 

6.6 

8.8 

0.5 

9.7 

9.8 

8.0 

0 

10.0 

0 

10.5 

0 

9.0 

0 

11.0 

Mid. Junction 

! 0.1 

0.8 

5.0 

7.9 

8.3 

0.5 

0 

8.8 

0 

8.5 

0 

7.9 

0 

9.2 

Bunbury .. 

7.2 

9.0 

6.4 

10.0 

10.0 

7,7 | 

10 

9 2 

0 

9.2 

0 

8.2 

0 

9.3 

Geraldton 

? - 4 

8.0 

5.4 

8.8 

8.8 

7.0 

0 

9.0 

0 

8.9 

0 

8.2 | 

1° 

9.1 

Weighted Aver. 

6.4 

7.7 

5.6 

8.7 

8.8 

6.9 

0 

9.2 

0 

9.3 

0 

8.3 

0 

9.8 

Tasmania 















Hobart 


10.1 

i 8.5 

11.4 

11.5 

9.1 

,1 

0.0 

1 

0.6 

1 

0.8 

11 

1.5 

Launceston 

; 0.:1 

10.0 

} 8.2 

11.0 

; 10.6 

8.9 


11.4 

0 

11.7 

0 

11.5 1 

ll 

0.0 

Zeehan 

10.2 

1 10.9 

9.3 

11.8 

I 11.3 

10.1 

0 

11.7 

0 

11.7 

0 

11.0 

1 

0.0 

Beacons field 

8.9 

1 10.4 

8.0 

11.4 

| 11.3 

10.3 

0 

10.2 

0 

10.2 

0 

10.2 ! 

ll 

0.1 

Queenstown 

10.0 

1 11.0 

i 9.7 

11.7 

1 11.7 

10.0 

1 

o.n 

l 

0.0 

1 

0.0 

ll 

0.0 

Weighted Aver. 

9.3 

' 10.2 

8.6 

11.3 

11.2 

9.2 

0 

11.7 

1 

0.2 

1 

0.2 

1 

0.8 

Weighted Aver. 















Commonwealth 

6.9 

8.3 

6.6 

9.4 

! 8.3 

7.6 

0 

11.2 

0 

11.9 

0 

11.0 

1 

0.4 
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APPENDIX V. 


Current Weekly House Rentsf in Metropolitan and Country Towns, 1918. 


Town. 


Average Predominant Weekly Rents for Houses having— 


Under 
4 Rooms. 


N.8. Wales— 
Sydney 
Newcastle 
Broken Hill* . 
Goulburn 
Bathurst 

Weighted Aver. 

Victoria— 
Melbourne 
Ballarat 
Bendigo 
Geelong 
Warrnamfcool 

Weighted Aver. 

Queensland— 
Brisbane 
Toowoomba . 
Rockhampton 
Charters Towers 
Warwick 

Weighted Aver. 

S. Australia— 
Adelaide 
Moouta. etc. ., 
Port Pirie* .. 

'Mt. Gambler 
Petersburg 

Weighted Aver. 

W. Australia— 
Perth 
Kalgoorlie 
Mid. Junction 
Bunbnry 
Geraldton 

Weighted Aver. 

Tasmania— 
Hobart 
Launceston 
Zeehan 

Beacons field .. 
Queenstown .. 

Weighted Aver. 

Weighted Aver. 

30 Towhb 


8 

6 

11 


10 

4 

4 
6 

5 


8 8 
6 :j 

10 0 

G 4 

8 3 

8 6 

9 0 

9 7 

0 10 

5 7 

9 5 

8 11 


4 Rooms. 


5 Rooms. 


8 ,3 

14 6 


13 3 

5 5 

7 2 

8 10 

9 1 

12 1 


11 11 
8 8 


12 

S 

9 

11 


11 

18 

8 

8 

13 


11 10 


11 

10 

5 

2 

10 


12 


18 

13 

13 

15 

11 


10 10 
8 3 


10 

12 

11 


15 6 


11 7 

9 10 

9 11 
11 0 
9 4 

11 2 


15 

11 

14 
10 
12 

15 


14 

16 

11 

10 

17 


14 4 

13 10 

G G 
3 5 

12 5 


15 8 


6 Rooms. 


6. d. 

21 9 

16 8 
15 8 

20 10 
14 5 

20 11 


20 

11 

13 
16 

14 


15 7 

11 11 

13 3 
12 10 

14 4 

14 8 


20 0 

14 9 

15 9 

13 10 

14 3 


19 


17 9 

19 9 

13 10 

11 4 

20 5 

17 11 


19 


7 Room b. 

Over 

7 Rooms. 

Weighted 
Average 
for all 
Houses. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

24 

11 

29 

7 

19 

6 

19 

4 

25 

2 

13 

3 

18 

6 

23 

0 

11 

0 

25 

3 

31 

2 

17 

7 

19 

2 

27 

7 

12 

4 

24 

2 

29 

0 

18 

6 

24 

6 

30 

3 

18 

‘ 5 

12 

10 

17 

11 

9 

30 

15 

9 

23 

3 

11 

0 

21 

1 

26 

6 

14 

6 

17 

1 

19 

10 

12 

4 

22 

10 

28 

7 

17 

1 

18 

9 

25 

10 

14 

1 

15 

2 

22 

1 

12 

5 

15 

4 

20 

1 

12 

5 

17 

0 

20 

9 

10 

G 

15 

3 

21 

1 

12 

2 

17 

10 

24 

4 

13 

5 

23 

6 

26 

7 

15 

11 

17 

2 

18 

2 

11 

8 

18 

6 

21 

1 

13 

8 

15 

2 

18 

10 

11 

5- 

10 

0 

20 

2 

12 

0 

22 

7 

25 

7 

15 

5 

20 

9 

25 

11 

13 

10 

22 

7 

20 

2 

13 

i> 

20 

2 

20 

1 

11 

0 

14 

9 

19 

7 

7 

10 

27 

6 

to 

0 

14 

0 

21 

1 

25 

11 

13 

5 

19 

0 

22 

7 

14 

11 

19 

3 

23 

3 

14 

0 

10 

6 

13 

0 

4 

9 

5 

10 

6 

10 

3 

2 

15 

10 

20 

0 

9 

8 

18 

2 

21 

6 

13 

0 

22 

6 

27 

7 

16 

8 


• 8ee remarks on page 45, paragraph (IL). t The rents are shewn to the nearest penny. 
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APPENDIX VI. 



Average Annual Wholesale Prices in Melbourne, 1917 arid 1918. 


Commodity. 

Unit. 

1917. 

1918. 

Commodity. 

Unit. 

1917. 

1918. 

Group I. Metals 


s. d. 

s. 

i. 

GROur V. Grocer¬ 


8. 

d . 

s. 

d. 

Iron—Pig— 




ies, &c.— 






MixedNos. 

ton 

218 4 

245 

0 

Currants 

lb. 

0 

6 t 

0 

7 

Rod and Bar 


483 9 

559 

2 

Raisins 

ioz.’l lb. 

0 

6 t 

0 

7 

Angle and Tee 


582 11 

688 

9 

Herrings .. < 





Plate 


1,063 4 

1589 

2 


tins 

9 

4 

11 

4 

Hoop 


740 3 

1127 

6 

Salmon 


13 

2 

16 

5 

Galvanized 





Sardines .. < 

ioz.nlvs 

11 

3* 

11 

71 

Corrugated 


1,243 4 

1170 10 

Tea 

lb. 

0 

9 ft 

0 101 

Wire, i 'oncing 


075 5 

926 

3 

Coffee 

>f 

1 

2 


2 

Zinc—Sheet 


2 775 0 

2964 

11 

Cocoa 

yy 

1 

si 

• 


Lead—Sheet .. 


740 0 

751 

8 

Sugar 

ton 

587 

6 

6S7 

6 

Piping .. 


820 0 

821 

8 

Macaroni 

lb. 

0 

4! 

0 

4| 

Copper—Sheet 

1 K. 

2 6 

2 101 

Sago 

ton 

605 

0 

614 

2 

Coal (on Wharf) 

ton 

29 0 

29 

0 

Rice 

,, 

640 

0 

* 


Tinned Plates .. 

cwt. 

44 3 

50 

5 

Salt—Flue 


* 


★ 


Quicksilver 

lb. 

7 

8 

0 

Rock 


# 


9 







Mustard 

doz.’l lb. 











tins 

28 

61 

♦ 


Group II. Textiles 





Starch 

lb. 

0 


* 


Leather, <to. 





Blue 

■ 

0 

si 

• 


Jute Goods— 





Matches 

gross 

4 

i 

4 

61 

Branbags 

doz. 

8 3i 

11 

11 

Candles 

lb. 

0 

ft 

* 


Cornaacks 


9 4 

9 101 

Kero^pno 

gallon 

1 

8 

o 

0 

Woolpacks .. 

each 

4 U 

6 

31 

Tobacco 

lb. 

5 

91 

6 

31 

Leather— 











Medium Crop 

lb. 

1 10i 

1 

10 







Waxed Kip .. 

»» 1 

2 4* 

2 

6 







Waxed Split 


1 4 

1 

4 

Group VI. Meat— 






Cotton—Raw .. 


l 33 

1 104 

Beef 

100 lb. 

46 

9 

49 

01 

"Wool 


1 3*g 

1 

41 

Mutton 

lb. 

0 

6 A 

0 

5| 

Twine, Reaper 





Lamb . . 


0 

6 ! 

0 

6 

and Binder .. 


* 

* 


Veal 


0 

61 

0 

6 

Tallow 

ton 

902 3 

830 

1 

Pork 

» 

0 

71 

0 

6 i 

Group JII. Agri- 

- 










Cult’l Produce— 











Wheat 

bushel 

4 9 

4 

9 1 

Group VII. 






Flour 

ton 

215 0 

215 

0 

Building 






Bran 


89 0 

91 

7 

Material — 






Pollard 


119 3 

115 

5 

Timber, Flooring 






Oats 

busfiel 

2 5* 

3 

10 

6 x 11 

ilOO ft.lin 

22 

6 

25 

1 

Oatmeal 

ton 

360 0 

467 

0 

6 x1 


18 

5 

22 

0 

Barley—Malting 

bushel 

4 4f 

5 

9 

6 x | 

„ 

18 

4 

21 

8 

Feed .. 

|f 

3 n 

4 

0 

OX* 

, } 

14 

8 

1 17 

11 

Maize 


3 8* 

5 

2 

Weatherboards 

f 

13 

2 

18 

11 

Hay 

ton 

! 107 7 

128 

5 1 

Oregon 

1000 ftsp 

266 10 

i 375 

8 

Straw 


38 0 

52 

2 1 

Shelving 


4H8 

9 

| 779 

2 

Peas 

bushel 

6 3 

0 

7 

Cement 

cask 

20 

5 

' 24 

0 

Potatoes 

ton 

92 e 

94 

10 

White Lead 

ton 

1466 

8 

1700 

r> 

Malt 

bushel 

5 6t 

G 

4 

Slates 

1000 

468 

4 

620 

0 

Chaff 

ton 

67 7 

110 

8 







Onions 


167 4 

278 

11 







Group IV. Dairy 





Group VIII. 






Produce— 





Chemicals— . 






Ham 

lb. 

i n 

1 

2 

Cream of Tartar 

lb. 

2 

71 

4 

0 

Bacon .. 


i oj 

1 

01 

Carl>onate of 






Cheese 


0 11* 

1 

0 

Soda 

ton 

443 

9 

307 

6 

Butter 

n 

i i 

1 

4 i 

Saltpetre 


1428 

4 

1338 

8 

Lard 


0 10 

0 

8 » 

Sulpnur 

,, 

452 

1 

487 

4 

Eggs 

doz. 

1 o* 

l 

01 

Caustic Soda .. 

cwt. 

* 


901 

6 

Honey 

lb. 

0 5 

0 

5 

Potassium 






Beeswax 


1 lot 

2 

U 

Cyanide 

lb. 

1 

0 

1 

7* 

Condousod Milk 

doz.'tins 

7 8 

8 

01 

Alum 

ton 

591 

8 

i 700 

0 













♦Not available. 


Note.—-M any of these prices are the average, not of all clashes of commodlt .cs, but only of 
certain brands which have been ou the market foi a great number of years, and which were adopted 
for the purpose of computing index numbers shewing the general fluctuations in prices Irani fear 
to year. 
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APPENDIX VII. 

Minimum Rates of Wage for Adult Male Workers in tlie Main Occupations in 

December!*!^™ ° £ 630,1 S£ate £or a FuI1 Week ’ s Work > at 31st 

Industrial^Agreement or 

Prefls in small type, the hours otlabonreo^ffin A fnn ®f!i? here ° therw ‘ se * specified by a numerical 
mmation or Agreement Rates are oSSted from theF.2 J?a JfS 3 n°* rk are *?rty-eieht Award, Deter- 
but wuicb were not invariablyinforce oir th?31st Decei^bS TQi« ete f? lm / ltl0, ^ , K 0r Agreements made. 
Stater, in which Awards, Determinations or Industrial U 13 fou ? d V howevor * that in those 
that pending further review ofttento a , spe , ciflcd period > 

agreed upon are usually maintained Where two r SnSl™iS b iR tho - so ^ revious . ly determined or 
are quoted, the reason for such to that differed rates of warns f rm /S a 10n - or A f eemeut Kates 

of work. It win be seen that in certain cases of Si? Jl fixed l ot vanous classes or grades 

to 07s., indicating that in addition to the two rata are , 8hew ° 1 P ‘he form, say, 60s. 

m force. In other cases the rates are shewn in the form MS? IX Sl° cartam intermediate rates 
only two minimum or standard rates in force for 60s * ai ? d ®®?*» radicating that there are 

ore, of course, no intermediStTiiSSm^JiSSaStoaSS? <4#MeS End ***** ° f work ’ and that 

- GR0UP Im Wood, Furniture, Saw Mill and Timber Yard. 


Industry and Occupation. 


Coopering. 

Coopera 


Furniture and Bedding. 

Bedding Makers 
Boults Carver Operators 
Cabinetmakers .. 
Carpet Cutters 
Layers 

,, Planners .. 
Clmirmakers 
Drape Cutters .. 
French Polishers 
U pholsterors 
Wood Carvers .. 

,, Machinists.. 


Turners 


Mattress Making (Wire).f 

Finishers 

Makers 

Vamishers 


Organ Building. 
Journeymen 


Overmantels and Mantelpieces 
Journeymen 


Sydney. 

Melbourne 

> Brisbane. 

Adelaide. 

Perth. 

Hobart. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

«. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

81/& 85/ 

81/ d 

CO 

•81/ & 85/ 

' 81 

0 

81 

0 

81 

0 

75 

0 

06 

0 

•69 

8 

62 

6 

69 

0 

60 

o 

75 

79 

80 

0 

0 

0 

73 

70 

0 

0 

o 

•77 

•77 

11 

11 

62 

67 

6* 

0 

78 

72 

0 

0 

68 

0 

0 

72 

70 

86 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70 
75 
70 
- 70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47/6 Vo 08/ 
•77*11 

56* 

07* 

0* 

• 

7 i’ 

0 

08 
; os 
68 

1 68 

0 

0 

0 

0 

79 

79 

79 

79 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70 

70 

70 

67 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•7i* 6 
•71 6 

•77 11 
•00/ to 
77/11 

67* 

67 

07 

67 

a 

• 

i 

69 

69 

78 

75 

oooo 

68* 
68 
08 
61/to 

0 

0 

0 

65/ 

79 

0 

70 

0 

*77 

11 

67 

6 j 

72 

0 ! 

68 

0 

J 07 

6 

05 

0 

•69 

S 

60 

0 



60 

O 

07 
j 67 

0 

G 

05 

65 

0 

0 

•69 

•69 

8 

8 

00 

56 

0 

0 1 

09* 

0 | 

60 
• GO 

u 

0 

0 

80 

0 

: 

58 

0 < 

•60/ to 

7 2/C j 

06 

0* 1 





67 

0 J 

70 

if 

36/to 77/111 
1 

65 

0 1 

72 

0 1 

68 

0 


(1) 18 hours, 
hours. (5) 4 
(8) 45 hours. 

(12) 47 hours. 

07) 50 hours. 

(22) 53 hours. 

(27) 65 honra. 

a '! htiim! 1 ° i y^ii -V,',7 . .V': i« ,a * O'.t noms. (.i.'.) w) Hours. (3"a) 62 hours 134) c < hnn^ 


/e\ 7o i 1 / r h ? 1 ¥®v (2) 30 hours - ( 3 > 33 hou ^- (4) 36 hours. (4a) 41* hours Mfc) so 
(o) 42 hours (5 a) 43 hours. (56) 43* hours. (5c) 43| hours. (6) 44 hours (7) 44* hoirs° 

(10 )-,o 6 EOT* (10cr) 46 * " ours - (H) 461 hours, (llo) 464 hours’ 
/i??V! 7 f houra - (13) 47} hours. <14) 49 ho ire. (15) 49* hour (16) 49 ' wS' 
m &xT'™ 5,*i?j wre * d°) 32 hours. (20) 52* hours. Ml) 521 hours’ 

h°un. (34) 531 hours. (25^ 54 hours. (26) 54* hours. 26a) 54* I 0UrS J 


(27a)J 
(31) 58 


"ss-, 


.yriT 1 ’ 1 ' V^X{. u 2.?.*I wlUD - K ~ OJ J:< izoj 04t nours. .26a) 54* hnune* 

*■ j hour?. (275) 554 hours. (28) 50 hours. (28a) 50* hours. (29) 56* ho!!™' 
s hours 59 t .’..a r-n in.nr: f" r ‘n\ .’.v> u _„ /.\ . . J l) ' , t nours. 


(f) 7 night-. (39 a) 96 hours Vr fort&ht (£*)& hoSS for¬ 
tnight. (30rf) 114 hours nor fnrlnicht mm im 11 ,ur » Per IOH- 




; ' **- ih: r i 

(wlllterf r (wmmirWO houlsT^fntertV (43a) 50 houraY^mmer) 

54 hours < .nnm“) <Ram J n * r )» 4.5 hours (winter). (44a) 52 hour day) 48 houre^fntktV h ?!n 
(,uno-o,r, toTmu ^wirrer^ ( 7P'?b , <46) hours > Cre^nbeD ($ sthoure 

02 hours (winter) ? 4 S h^Z? 4 /’ h<M, » (»»miner). i> 0 hours’ (winter). (476) 55 houre (summer) 

(wint, r,. i486) 5.4* M ^ i" 

(49a) 56 hours (summer), 52 hom?VwintI,?\ Aom 1 S , i»J.12'M® h<nir8 x (* n » m er) f 48 hours (winter). 
hrt ”~ ■ 0U1 5 50 / ho ,rs (^inmter), 63 hours (winter). (50) 57 

r). (.»Oa) houra (summer). 48 hours rr;m.\ r.v u , _ 




Wl'slLXm * na; sSsth' 

rnontiia oach ii 


radiiw. (oi) 
month. 


54 hours (winter). (02) 1 
f Sydney rates from 7/1/19 


(32) W hours (summer). 
(oJ : >9 hours (summer), 58 honra 

AnrJ /J -- 68 hours (winter). 

7i;Arr7.‘i' " ¥ ‘ ,v,,4 ‘ - vj'-»ur montlia each In 
' <>) Mi hours and CO hours within certain 
nours per month. (03) 200 hours per 






















Appendix. 

Group I.—Wood, Furniture, Sawmill and Timber Yard —cojitinued. 


Sl 


Industry and Occupation. 


Sydney. 


Piano Making. 

Cabinet. Makers .. 
Framemakers, Iron 
„ Wood 
French Polishers 
Vonecrers 
Wood Carvers 
„ Turners .. 

Picture Framing. 

Cornpo. Workers 
Fitters Up 
General Hands 
Gilders 
Joiners 

Mount Cutters 
Sawyers (Band or Jig) 

Saw Milling it Timber Yards. 
Box and Case Makers .. 
Labourers 

Machinists, Box Printing 
Boults Carver 
Buzzer or Jointer 
General Jointer 
Morticing or Boring 
Moulding 

„ own Grinder 
Nailing 
Planing 
Sandpapering 
Shaping 
„ Tenoning 

Ordermen 

Pullers or Tailers Out 
Saw Doctors 
„ Sharpeners 
Sawyers, Band or Jig 

„ Circular 

,, (Jang Frame 

,, Recut Band 

Stackers 
Talleymon 
Wood Turners .. 

Undertaking. 

Coachmen 

Coffin Mnkers or Trimmers 

Venetian Blind Making. 
Journeymen 


67 

72 

07 

67 

67 

07 

G7 


60 

GO 

00 

65 

65 

05 

60 


65 0 

66 0 
65 0 
65 0 

50/ <fc 60/ 
60 0 
60 0 


75 0 
60 0 
75 0 
61 6 


Melbourne 


50 

59 

57 

01 

64 

64 


63/ & 69/ 


60/ to 72/6 


67 6 
72 6 


e 71 6 

*71 0 

*00 0 
*71 6 

*71 6 

•71 6 

•71 6 


60 6 
60 0 
02 6 
75 0 
60 0 
61 6 
60 0 
84 0 
72 0 

74 0 

60/6 to 72/ 
62 6 
60/6 to 72/ 
•77 0* 

64 6 

75 6 


1 *62 6 
72 0 

63/ <fc 05/ 


or. 

61 

02 

74 

68 

71 

61 

6S 

73 
65 
68 
65 

74 
08 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

61/ it 62/ 
80 0 
08 0 
66/ to 71/ 
65 /& 68/ 
60/ 4 68/ 
60/ to 72/ 
1 60 0 
60 0 
70 0 


‘•02 0 
66/ & 70/ 


Brisbane. 


70 

Go 

70 
• 70 

71 

70 


70 

71 

70 
0!' 

71 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

72 0 


86 

77 

70 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

70 0 

•78 10 
75 0 
79 0 


75 Of 
75 0t 


Adelaide. 

Perth. 

Hobart. 

s. d. 

s . d. ' 

*. d. 

67 6* 



67 6* 



67* 6* 



07 6* 

i 


60* 0* 

I7 00/tO 60/*’ 

t60* 0* 

50/ to 00/* 

17 60 to Q6;*i 

03 0* 

60/ to 70/* 

17 60/to 60/*! 


00/ to 70/* 

”60/to 66/* | 


00/to 68/0* 



61 0 

66 0 


58 0 

57 6 

65* 6 

50 6 


60 0 

67 0* 


72 0 

67 0 

GO* 6 

63 0 

67 0* 

75 C 

72 0 

64 0 

60 6 

60 0 

67 0 

63/6 & 69/6 

63/ & 67/G 

71 C 


72 0 

50 6 

63* 0 

60 0 

62 6 

75 G 

03 0 

64 0 

60/ & 63/6 

63 0 

07 0 

78 G 

72 0 

64 0 

63 6 

63 0 

64 0 

60 6 

61 6 

r 58/ <t 01/ 

60 6 

57/ & 58/0 

70 0 

80/ to 90/* 

75 0 

70 0 

72 0* 

03 0 

64 0 

60 G 

04 6 

04/& 70/ 

63/6 69/0:60/ to 66/ 

73 O 

66 6 

01 6 

73 0 

66 0 

64 6 

•80 8 

60 0 

| 55 0 

61 0 

60 6 

60 0 

60 0 

72 0 

63 0 

lT 55 0 

*•60 0 

© 

© 

• 

64 0 

&• 

-JO 

o© 

oo 
—+• 


60 0* 

1_ . 


65 0 


Group II.—Engineering, metal Works, etc. 


Agricultural Implements. 

Assemblers 
Blacksmiths 
Bulldozormen 
Carpenters 
Drillers 

Engine Drivers 
Fitters 
' Grinders 
Labourers (unskilled) 
Machinists, Iron 
Wood 

Painters (Bruah) 

„ (Scroll) 
Patternmakers . 




60 6 
68 0 
59 0 

67 6 

59 0 

07/ <fe 71/6 6 
62/ & 68/ ' 

59 0 

57 0 

59/ to 68/ 
59/ to 68/ j 

60 6 ! 

67 0 l 

76 0 


61 0 

“05 0 

57 0 ! 

72 0 


66 0 

67 0 


63 0 

71 0 


66 O 

01 0 


56 0 

/to 09/ 


00 0 

/ <fe 66/ 


60 0 

04 0 


50 0 

68 0 


64 0 

64 0 


57/60/ 

67 0 


57/& 00/ 

61 0 


50 0 

71 0 


66 O 

78 0 


72 0 

e at top of page 240. t 44 And 


I 62 0 ; 

78 0 

69 6 ! 


63/0 <fcO9/0j 


75* 6 | 


67’ 0 | 


! :: 

I 84’ 6 

1 _ 



Note.—T he numerical pm Axe* in em.ll '5T* >.*(<* <? the Ian that il*c munbrr nt »»»» 

cons i ituting a lull * eek s wotk is other tban *8 For reference to thCM ; refb.ee tu c rooi note to tame 
on page 210. 
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Appendix. 

Group II.—Engineering, Metal Works, etc.— continued. 


<SL 


Industry and Occupation. 


Agricultural Implements -coni 
Sheet Iron Workers 
Storemen 
Strikers 
Turners 
Wheelwrights 

Bedstead Making (Metallic 
Blacksmiths 
Chill fitters (Modellers) 

„ (Other) 

Chippera 
Cutters, etc. 

Electroplatcrs .! 

Fitters Up 
' Foundry Hands .. 

Frame Setters 
Fumacemen 
Japanners 
Lacquerera . 

Mounters .. 

Polishers .. 


Boiler Making. 
Journeymen 

Railway Men 


Sydney- Melbourne Brisbane. Adelaide. 


59 0 
58 G 
GO 0 


68 

67 


57/ to 69/ 
65 0 


65 

61 

61 

65 

62 

61 

64 

65 
60 
64 
60 
61 


65 

58 

61 


71 0 
71 0 


62/ & 65/ 


0 

63 0 
60 0 
62 0 
60 0 
62 0 
60 0 


85 6 77 0 

78/ to 86/ 75/ to 81/ 


Brass Working. 

Coremakers 
Dressers .. 
Finishers .. 
Furnace Men 
Moulders .. 
Polishers .. 

Cycles and Motors. 

Assemblers 
Cleaners .. 

Filers 
1 ittera 

Frame Builders . 
Repairers .. 
Turners (Cycle) . 

,, (Motor) 
Wheel Builders . 


Electrical Installation.! 
Armature Winders 
Cable Joinfcerj 
Fitters 
Linesmen 
Mechanics 
Patrolmen 
Wiremen .. 

„ Assistant 
Other Adults 

Electrical Supply. 

Armature Winders 
Cable Jointers 
Carboner (arc lamp attend 
Instrument Makera 
Linesmen 
Meter Fixers 
_ „ Testers 
Patrolmen (Night) 

Shift Electricians 
Sub-Station Attendants! 
Switchboard Attendants 
Switchmen 
Other Adulte 


68/ A 72/ 
50 0 
70 0 
63 0 
68/A 72/ 
60 0 


63 6 
GO 0 
61 0 
65 6 
63/6 A05/6 
63/6 &65/0 
65 6 

74 6 

01 0 


82 

82 

82 

74 

74 


82 

82 

62 

70 

74 

74 


72 0 
57 0* 

82 0 

60' 0 


03 0 
57 0 
69 0 
59 6 
69 0 

62 0 


61/ & 63/6 
01 0 
61 0 
G3 6 
61/ A60/ 
01/A63/6 

73* 6 
61 0 


79 

86 


79 0 
79 0 


79 

66 

79 

66 

60 


72 


65 0 
72 0 


s. d. 
ll G5 0 


60 6 
74 3 

57/9 to 60/ 
56 3 

56 3 

’71 0 

57 9 
54/ & 56/3 

63 3 

58 6 

55 0 
55 0 
55 0 
49 6 


60 

54 


57 0 
66 0 
66 0 


62 

77 


65 0 
59 0 


•78 10 
81 0 


•78 10 
•55 0 
•78 10 
•62 4 
•78 10 
•78 10 


•78 10 
•60 6 
‘60 G 
°78 10 
•78 10 
‘78 10 


84 0 
75/ to 81/* 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

56/ & 62/ 
60 0 
60/ & 62/ 
60 0 


60 

73 

62 

63 

63 


63 

57 

69 

60 

69 

62 


55/ to 70/' 
50 0* 
50 0* 
60/ to 75/* 
60/ to 65/* 
60/ to 70/* 
84 0 
84 0 


89 

80 

89 

77 

80 

77* 

65 

65 


89 0 
86 0 


71 

89 

77 


81 

81 

73 
79 
79 

74 


63 0 


81 

81 


69 0 

79 0 


89 0 

79/ to 93/ 
65* 0 


60 0 I 


78 

69 

75 

79 


67 

73 

69 


Perth. 


00 G 
75 6 


Hobart. 


i. 


72 0 
78 6 


72 0 
72 0 
72 0 
66 0 
72 0 


75 6 
75 6 


75 6 


80 0 
69/ to 72/* 


80 0 
63 0 
72/ & 80/ 


52 0 

62 0 
52 0 
65 0 
65 0 

50/ A 62/ 
65 0 
65 0 
55 0 


75 6 

75* 6 
66 6 
75 6 

69* 6 

57* 6 


75 6 


75 6 
66 6 




80 0 
73 6 
80 0 
66/ A 7i/ 
80 0 
73 6 
67 6 
60 0 
60 0 


80 0 
73 0 
66 0 
80 0 
60/ A 72/ 
63 0 
65 0 
73 G 
87 0 
70 0 
60 0 


60 0 


* Ruling or predominant rates. see note at top of pago 246 

rsi“ fu “ wcos '" wofk ta t,,au «■ "*>«»>« *o«»*ssgs5s 
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Group II.—Engineering, Metal Works, etc.— continued . 


Industry and Occupation. 

Sydney. 

Melbourne 

Brisbane. 

Adelaide. 

Perth. , 

Hobart. 


8. <i. 

5. <f. 

s. d. | 

s. 

d . 

8. 

d. 

8. 

<L 

Electrical Trades. 










Fitters. 

82 0 

79 0 

89 0 | 

81 

0 

75 

6 

80 

0 

Mechanics. 

74 0 

79 0 

86 0 1 

79 

0 

75 

6 

80 

0 

Wiremen. 

74 0 

79 0 

77 0 | 

74 

0 

69 

6 

67 

0 

Electroplating. 










Makers Up 

04 0 

59 0 


63 

0* 





Platers . 

70 0 

70 0 

*71 6 

G6 

0 

66* 

0 

60* 

0 

Polishers .. 

84/tfc 06/ 

67 0 1 

*63/3 4 71/6 

60 

0* 





Engineering.t 










Blacksmiths 

87 6 

83 0 

*82 6 

72 

0 

81 

6 

80 

0 

Bolt and Nut Machinists 

60 6 

68/ 4 71/ 


60 

0* 

63 

6* 



Borers and Slotters 

75/6& 83/6 

83 0 

•73 4 

75/ & 78/ 

69 

6 

80* 

0 

Brassfinishers 

85 6 

69 0 

•78 10 

75 

0 

75 

6 

80 

0 

Coppersmiths 

87 0 

83 0 

•82 6 

86 

0 

81 

6 

80 

0 

Drillers (Radial) 

83 0 

68 0 

•66 0 

67 

0 

63 

6* 

80 

0 

,, (Other) 

66 6 

68 0 

•60 0 

67 

0 

63 

6 

80 

0 

Drophammer Smiths 

81 6 

83 0 

•78 10 



81 

0 



Fitters . 

85 0 

83 0 

•78 10 

84* 

0 

75 

6 

80* 

0 

Lappers and Grinders .. 

60 0 

71 0 

•78 10 

80 

0 





Millers (Universal) 

83 6 

83 0 


84 

0 

75* 

6 

80* 

0 

„ (Other) 

75/6ife 83/6 

71 0 

•78*10 

80 

0 

69 

6 

80 

0 

Oliversmiths 

8.1 6 

83 0 

•78 10 



81 

6 



Pattern Makers .. 

89 0 

89 0 

•84 4 

87* 

0 

84 

6 

80* 

0 

Planers(Rail & Plate Edge) 

75/04 83/0 

71 0 

•66 0 

68 

0 

69 

6 



„ (Other) .. 

76/64 83/6 

83 0 

•73 4 

75 

0 

69 

0 

80* 

0 

Shapers. 

75/04 83/6 

71/& 83/ 

•73 4 

75 

<> 

69 

6 

80 

0 

Springsmiths 

79 6 

S3 0 


75 

0* 

81 

G 



Turners. 

85 6 

83 0 

•78*10 

84 

0 

75 

6 

SO* 

0 

Farrying.i 










Firemen .. 

80 0 

77 0 

”67 6 

G9 

0 

66 

0* 

50 

0* 

Floorinen .. 

75 0 

71 0 

”67 6 

63 

0 

60 

0* 

44 

0* 

Shoeingsraiths 

80 0 

77 0 

”67 0 

69 

0 

66 

0* 

50 

0* 

Ironworkers’ Assistants. 










Boilermakers’ Helpers .. 

66 0 

60 0 

•55 0 

69 

0 

57/ to 60/ 

63 

0 

t> Labourers 

63 0 

67 0 

•55 0 

69 

0 

54 

0 

00 

0 

Engineers* Labourers .. 

63 0 

03 0 

•55 0 

69 

0 

57 

0 

00 

0 

i urnacemen’a Assistant 

68 0 

00 0 

•55 0 

63 

0 

00 

6* 



General Labourers 

63 0 

57/ to 63/ 

•56 0 

69 

0 

54/ to 60/ 

60* 

0 

Moulders' Labourers 

63 0 

63/ & 64/6 

•55 O 

60 

0 

54 

0 

00 

0 

Strikers. 

68 0 

06 0 

•55 0 

69 

0 

57 

0 

03 

0 

Moulding (Iron.)§ 










Coremakers (Machine) .. 

72 0 

71 0 

•78 10 

78 

0 

66 

0 

80 

0 

„ (Other) 

72 0 

77/ 4 83/ 

•78 10 

78 

0 

00 

0 

80 

0 

Dressers and Fettlers .. 

68 0 

66 0 

•55 0 

63 

0 

60 

6* 

00 

0 

Furrxacemen 

72/ & 74/ 

69 0 

•62 4 

1 70 

0 

69 

6* 

63 

0 

Moulders (Machine) 

68 0 

71 0 

*75/2478/10 

1 69 

0 

06 

0 

80 

0 

,, (Other) 

72 0 

77/ & 83/ 

•78 10 

78 

0 

66 

0 

80 

0 

•Moulding (Piano Frames) 










Moulders 

67/ 4 71/ 

77 0 








Moulding Pipes (Bank).f 




i .0 






Casters and Finishers .. 

68 0 

68 0 


72 

0* 

00/ to 84/ 



Coremakers 

68 0 

77/ 4 83/ 

•78 10 

72 

0 * 

00 

0 



Footmen (4-in. and under) 

74 0 

71 0 

•78 10 

69 

0* 

66 

0 



„ (6 and 0-ina.) 

76 0 

74 0 

•78 10 

69 

0* 

72 

0 

SO* 

0 

Headmen (4-in. and under) 

80 0 

77 0 

•78 10 

78 

0* 

1 72 

0 

., 


„ (5 and 6-ins.) 

82 0 

83 0 

•78 10 

78 

0* 

j 78 

0 

| 80 

’ 0 

Moulding Pipes (Machine). 










Coremakors (Faucet) 

68 0 

77/ & 83/ 








„ (Spigot) 

68 0 

1 7 1/ & 74/ 








Finishers and Casters .. 

68 0 

1 

J77/ * 88/ 

•57* 9 

* 


I * 





* Ruling or predominant rate i-ee note at top of page 1:46 j In Mol bourne the current Wag< * 
Board Determination provides tor -special rates of wage for night -hifts. X Melbourne rates from 
14 / 1 / 10 . § Hobart rates from 1 / 1 / 19 . 

Note.—T he numerical prefixes in small t> pe refer to the fact that the number of working hours 
constituting a full week’s work in other than 48. Ior reference to these prefixes see foot note to table 
on page 246. 





































Appendix. 

Group II.— Engineering, Metal Works, etc .—continued. 


<SL 


Moulding Pipes (Vertical).t 
Casters 
Coremakers 
Corers 
Rammers 


Moulding (Steel). 

Coremakers 
Moulders .. 


Moulding (Stove). 
Moulders .. 


Oven making. 

Blacksmiths 

Grinders and Polishers .’ ’ 
Ovenmakers 

Sheet Metal Working. 
Canister Makers .. 
Japanners (Coating or 
Brushwork) 

Japanners (Grainers, Liner 
etc.) • .. 

Japanners (Ornamental)’ 

Machinists 

Solderers 

Tinsmiths .. ] ‘ 

Wireworking (Barbed Wire). 
1 oolsharpener or Machinist 

Galvanising— 

Galvanisers 

Bidders 

» (Assistant) .. 

Nail making— 

Case Wirers 
Labourers 
Setters Up 

Storemen.. 

Toolmakers 


Wire Netting Working— 

Hand-Loom Weavers 
Power-Loom Weavers .. 
Strikers 


Wire Working— 
Journeymen 


Sydney. 

Melbourne 

i Brisbane. 

Adelaide. 

| Perth. 

Hobart. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

8 d. 

68 0 
68 0 
68 0 
63 0 

68 0 
68 0 
08 0 
68 0 

*57 9 
# 78 10 
•57 9 

•52 3 

78 0* 

78* 0* 

69 0 
69 6 
63 6 
69 6 

80 0 
80 0 

80* 0 

72 0 
72 0 

71/ to 83/ 
71/ to 83/ 

*78'10 

78 0 
69/ & 78/ 

75 6* 
75 6* 


67/ & 71/ 

77 0 

•69 8 

60 0 

72 0* 


65 0 
64/ * 05/ 
67/ & 71/ 

61 0 
63 0 

65 0 

•55* 0 
a 69 8 

52 0 

54 0 

62 0 

66/ to 72/* 
70 0* 

60/ to 72/* 


60 C 

56/ * 63/ 

64 0 

63 0 

57 6 


s 

56 0 

60 0 

56 0 



60/ *65/ 
GO/ * 63/ 
73 0 

60 0 

6G 0 

62 0 
59/* 03/ 
66 0 

66 0 

66 0 

66 0 

06 0 

66 0 

CO 0 

66 0 
56/ * 62/ 
55 0 

66 0 

.. 

57’ 6 

57 6 

68 0 

5i ’ (V 

03 0 

66 0 

57 0 


57/ * 63/ 



63 0 

03 0 

63 0 

66 0 

61 0 

56 0 

80 0 

66 0 

60 0* 
60 0* 



59 0 

57 0 

66 0 

57 0 

78 O 

61 0 

51 0 

60 0 

56 0 

03 0 

( 

57 0 

57 0 

30/ to 72/ 
60 0 

60 0 



64 0 

55 6 

57 0 

57 0 

57 0 

51 0 


50 0 

50 0 



64 0 

63 0 


00 0 C 

K>/ to 70/* 

65 0* 


Group III.—Food, Drink, Todacoo, etc. 


Aerated Waters and Cordials. 

Bottlers .. 
Bottlewashers 
Drivers (Motor) .. 

„ (One Horse) 

(Two Horse) 
Grooms or StablemeD 
Loaders 
Packers 
Wirera 

Baking (Bread). 

Board Hands 
Carters (One Horse) 

„ (Two Horses) 
Doughmen 
Forehands 
Ovenmeu .. 

Slnglehands 


02 6 

1 

54 0 

I 

62 0 

60 0 

50 0 

1 60 0 

65/ & 68/ 

60 0 

1 65/ * 69/ 

60 G 

“01 0 

“61 0 

63 6 

“00 0 

“06 0 

00 6 

“60 0 

“60 0 

60 6 

50 0 

60 0 

60 0 

50 0 

60 0 

60 6 

50 0 


70 0 

84 0 

•67/6*70/ 

*‘60 0 

*‘00 9 

“61 0 

“60 0 

“60 9 

“06 0 

72/0 A 75/ 

84 O 

•72 6 

75/* 80/ 

92 0 

•75/ * 80/ 

75 0 

84 0 

•70/* 75/ 

75 0 

92 0 

•75 0 


54 0 
54 0 
65/ & 70/ 


«0l 

‘»G4 

4, 60 

54 

64 

54 


71 0 
“60 0 
“60 0 
71 0 
71 0 
71 0 
71 0 


63 

63 

*•58 

58 

62 


58/8* 62/ 


67 
1 *60 
»*60 

67 

68 
68 


45 

45 

60 

61 

66 

l *60 

46 
45 
45 


60 

i7 0l 

ir 66 

60 

70 

60 

65 


* R ’ j!i “ K or predominant rates, me note »f. top of pego 248. f Hobmt rales from 1/1/19 


























































Appendix. 

Group III.—Food, Drink, Tobacco, etc. — continued. 


251 


Industry and Occupation. Sydney. 


Balding (Biscuits and Cakes).} 
Adult Males .. .. 

Bakers. 

Brakesmen 

Mixers 

Oven Firemen 
Storemen .. 

Brewing. 

Adult Males 
Bottle Packers 
Bottlers and Washers .. 
Cellarrnen 

Drivers (One Horse) 

„ (Two Horses) 

„ (Motor, under 3 tons) 

„ ( „ 3 tons <fe over) 

Engine Drivers .. 

Firemen 

Greasers and Trimmers 
Malt Hands 
Stablemen and Grooms 
Towermen 

Butchering (Carcase). 

Carters (One Horse) 

„ (Two Horst j) .. 

Chilling Room Hands .. 

Labourers (Beef) 

(Mutton) .. 

Scatters 

Slaughtermen (Beef)§ .. 

„ (Mutton) 

v 

Butchering (Retail). 

Carters (Cash Cutting) .. 
„ (One Horse) .. 

„ (Two Horses) .. 

General Hands 

Salters. 

Shopmen .. 

Sm allgood smon 

„ (Assistant) 

Batter Making. 

Buttermukers 
Cream Graders .. 

Cream or Milk 'Posters 

Machinists (Milk Drying 
etc.) 

Machinists (Pasteurizer) 

„ (Separator. 

Weighing, etc.) 
Other Adults 
Storemen or Packers 

Cheesemaking. 

Journeymen 
Other Adults 

Cold Storage and Ice. § 

Carters (Motor) .. 

„ (One Horse) 

„ (Two Horses) 

Chamber Hands . . 

Pullers and Stackers 
Rabbit Packers . . 


Sydney. 

Melbourne 

Brisbane. 

Adelaide. 

Perth. 

Hobar 

$. d. 

5. d. 

*. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d 

9 . 

56 0 

60 0 

63 

0 

60 

0* 

60 0* 


67 6 

66 0 

72 

6 < 

30/to 70/* < 

30/ to 75/* 

57* 

60 0 

62 0 

65 

0 

55/ to 60/* 

50/ to 00/* 

52 

60 0 

60 0 

72 

6 

65/to 70/*i 

60/ to 70/* 

60 

‘56 0 

62 0 

65 

0 

03/ to 66/* 

60/ to 7 d/* 

67 

60 0 

60 0 

68 

6 

60 

0* 

60/ to 70/* 


63 0 

63 0 

63 

0 

63 

0 

63 0 

60 

63 0 

63 0 

63 

0 

63 

0 

63 0 

00 

63 0 

63 0 

63 

0 

63 

0 

63 0 

60 

66 0 

66 0 

60 

0 

6G 

0 

63 0 

63 

**60 0 

* 7 “G0/&61/ 

*»01 

0 

* 7 60 

0 

63 0 

* 7 61 

l, 63 0 

» “60/&06/ 

*•66 

0 

17 63 

0 

63 0 

17 66 

**63 0 

1163/ to 70/ 

65/ to 70/ 

* 7 63 

0 


66/ & ’ 

“66 0 

1166/ & 74/ 

73/ & 75/ 

* 7 6G 

0 

70/6 &73/ 

74 

75 0 

75 0 

71/ to 91/ 

81 

0 

75 0*' 

72 

72 0 

60 0 

71 

0 

75 

0 

06 0 

66 

63 0 

63 0 

60 

0 

60 

0 

66 0* 


60 0 

68 0 

63 

0 

66 

0 

63 0 

60* 

”60 0 

18 1*00 0 

“60 

0 

* 7 60 

0 

*•63 0 

**60 

65 0 

63/ A 66/ 

66 

0 

66 

0 

03 0 

60 

“62 6 


65 

0 

* 7 61 

0 

••70 0 

* 7 G1 

“70 0 

*•60 0 

65 

0 

* 7 G4 

0 

••70 0 

* 7 66 

30/ & 72/ 

06 0 

72 

6 



*60 0 


72 0 

**60 0 

62 

6 

**o6’ 

0 

*70 0 

62’ 

60 0 

*•60 0 

62 

6 

*»60 

0 

“no 0 

52 

50/ & 72/ 

70 0 

72 

6 

7 72 

6 

*70 0 

52 

100 0 

**80 0 

82 

6 

7 37 

6 

•80 0 

52/6 A 

t 

*»80 0 

82 

6 

7 85 

0 

*80 0 

52/6 A 

77 6 

*•70 0 

72 

6 



67 0 

••57 

60 0 

*•60 0 

62 

6 

*•60’ 

0 

60 0 

* 7 G1 

60 0 

*•60 0 

65 

0 

*•00 

O 

60 0 

I7 6G 

65 0 

J 70 0 

72 

6 

70 

0 

67 6 

•‘57 

77 « 

70 0 

72 

6 

70 

0 

67 0 

1 *57 

70 0 

70 0 

72 

6 

70 

0 

67 6 

••57 

& 77 6 






A 78 9 

to 65 

77 6 

70 0 

72 

6 

70 

0 

78 9 

*®C5 

70 0 

70 0 

62 

0 

70 

0 

67 6 

• •57 

73 0 

63 0 

75 

0 

1 




65 0 

70 0 

70 

0 

76 

0* 



60 0 

60 0 

70 

0 

) 





60 0 

1 






GO* 0 

58 0 







60 0 

58 0 

1 .. 






60 0 

57 0 

j 60 

0 

61/ to 63/* 



60 0 

58 0 



05 

0 


■ “ 


*•67 6 

! 

75 

0 

75 

0* 




1 *57 0 

60 

0 





“61 0 

50 0 

65 

0 

65, & 70/ 

60 0 

60/ & 

& 63 0 






1 


“60 0 

“063/&66, 

' “61 

0 

* 7 61 

0 

i * 7 G1 0 

*‘61 

“61 0 

“«68/&70, 

' “66 

0 

» 7 64 

0 

| * 7 06 0 

“66 

& 60 0 
68 6 

78 0 

72 

0 

00/ & 65/*i 66 0* 

64 

<fe 71 6 








62 6 

72 0 

04 

0 

60/ A 65/' 

► 66 0* 

64 

60 0 

68 0 








* Ruling or predominant rates, ace note at tup of page 246. t Piece-work rates. 
- - 2 - - - - « -‘ '-— l »*> hO 


___ w * Mel¬ 
bourne rates from lf/1/19. § Sydney rates from 3/1/19. 

Note —The numerical prefixes in small type refer to the fact that the number of working hours 
constituting a full week - -, work is other than 48. For reference to these pn fixes see footnote table 
on page 246. 
































Appendix. 

Group III.— Food, Drink, Tobacco etc.— continued . 


<SL 


Industry and Occupation. 


Confectionery. 

Journeymen 
Labourers 
Storemen (Head) 

„ (Other) 

Ham and Bacon Coring. 
Casing Cleaners (Foreman) 
Curers (First Hand) 


Cutters Up (First Hand) 
„ n (Assistant) .. 

Ham Baggers 

Lardmen. 

Rollers and Trimmers .. 

Scalders. 

Shavers 

Slaughtermen .. ] j 

„ (Assistant) 
Smallgoodsmen (First 

Hand). 

Smallgoodsmen (Assistant) 
Smokers (First Hand) .. 
_ ,. (Assistant) 

Washers (First Hand) .. 
„ (Assistant) 

Jam Making and Preserving. 
Adult Males 

Solderers. 

Malting. 

Maltsters. 

Meat Packing. 

Cappers. 

Fillers and Podgers 
Guillotine Hands 
Jokermcn 
Lacquerers 
Margarine Makers 
Packers 

Seamers .. .. ” 

Milk Delivery. 

Carters (One Horse) 

„ (Two Horses) 

Milling (Condiments). 
Grinders 

Mixers or Blenders 
Other Adults 
Stone Dressers 

Milling (Flour). 

Engine Drivers .. 

Firemen. 

Millers (Head) .. 

,, (Shift) .. 
Milfwrlghts .. 
Packermen 
Purifier men 
Silksmen .. 

Smuttermen 
Storemen (Head) 

Topmen 

Truckers and others 
Wheat Carriers .. ‘' 

Hilling (Oatmeal). 

Kllnmen. 

Millers (Head) 


Sydney. 


d . 


8 . 

75 0 
57 0 
GO 0 
to 70 0* 
57 0 


66 

85 

70 


72 6 


GO 

65 

60 

60 


75 0 
70 6 
69 6 
79 6 
72 0 
63 0 
63/ & 74/6 
72 A 


100 0 


72 

60 

05 

60 

65 

60 


61 0 
03 0 


65 0 


70 0 
60 6 
GO 6 
70 0 
70 0 

60/& 65/ 
60 (* 
70 0 


Melbourne 


72 

54 

68 


Brisbane. 


d . 

70 0 
G2 0 
70/ to 95/ 

68 6 


79 6 
67 0 
74 G 
63 0 

63 ’ 0 


61 0 
61 0 


66 0 


1 *f$2 0 
1 *61 0 


71 6 
04 0 
64 6 

72 0 


•69/ <fc 72/ 
|63/to 67/ 

74/Oto82/6 
77 0 
62 0 
62 6 
62 6 
62 0 
65/ & 66/5 
62 6 
01 0 
84 0t 


65 

05 

65 

65 

65 

78 


67 

77 


*•61 0 
»60 0 


66 0 
60 0 
57 6 
63 0 


69/ & 72/ 
63 0 
79 0 
09/ to 78/ 
76 0 


62 

61 

Gl 

62 


65 0 
61 0 
GO 0 
84 0t 


*92 

•92 

•75 

•86 

•77 

•80 

•80 

71 


•82 6 


•71 

•96 

•72 

•92 

•71 

•80 

•71 

•73 

•71 


60 0 
60 0 


63 0 


58 0 
52 6 


58 

61 

62 

52’ 

65 


•‘57 0 


1 °60 0 
1 °6() 0 
*•60 0 
*•60 0 


72/ to 88/ 
70 0 

83 6 
74/0 to 82/0 

63* 0 
63 0 


03 

65 


63 


60 0 
06 0 


84 Of 

•60 0 
*•64/ to 79/ 


Adelaide. 


d . 


67 0 
55 0 
05 0 

57 6 


Perth. 


68 0 
72 G 
62 6 
72 6 
65 0 
56 0 
56/eft 67/6 
65 0 
65 0 

65 0 

72 0 
65 0 

72 6 
00 0 
67 0 
56 0 
56 0 


64 0 
55 0 


17 61 0 
”04 0 


66 0 
66 0 
57 6 
63 0 


69/ & 72/ 
63 0 
79 0 
69/ to 78/ 


60 

60 

60 


d . 


80 

60 


70 0* 
67 0* 


75 

62 

61 

61 

62 

65 

01 

60 


72 Of 


60 0 
66 0 


*•60 0 


69/ to 75/ 
63 0 
79 ft 
69/ to 78/ 
75 0 
62 0 
01 0 
01 0 
62 0 
65 0 
61 
60 


72 0| 


Hobart. 


*. d . 

65 0* 


60 0 
67 0 


52 0 
52 6 


77 

67 

72 

60 

60 


00 

60 


52 

52 

52 

52 

55 

52 


57 0 
52 6 
52 0 

52’ 6 


48 0 
51 0 


56 0 


*•61 O 
*■60 0 


09 O 


05 0 


84 Of 


60 0 
77 6 


48 ° r pred0 “ in * ,it «« -Ota at top of page 248. f Computed on the hourly rate for 
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Group III.— Food, drink, Tobacco, etc.-— continued . 


Iadu3try and Occupation. 


Milling (Rice). 
Dryingroom Hands 
Millers (Head) .. 
Other Adults 
Stonedrossors 


Pastrycooking. 
Carters 
Packers .. 
Pastrycooks 


(Assistant) 


Poulterers. 

Bench Hands (1st Rate) 
„ (2nd Rato) 

Foremen. 

Tea Packing. 

Foremen .. 

Headmen 
Other Adults 

Tobp co Working (Cigars). 
Sorting and Packing .. 


Sydney. 

Melbourne 

Brisbane, j 

Adelaide. 

Perth. 

Hobart. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8 . 

d. 

8 . 

d. 

70 

6 

57 

6 

10 60 

0 

57 

6 



.. 


77 

6 

6G 

0 

l0 G4/ to 79/ 

66 

0 





64 

6 

57 

6 

”60 

0 

57 

6 





72 

0 

63 

0 

10 60 

0 

63 

0 





‘*57 

6 

”61 

0 

“61 

0 

“61 

0 



”61 

0 

57 

06 

0 

0 

48 

69 

0 

0 

75 

0 

67* 

6 

61/6**69/ 

60* 

0 

‘•55 

0 

63 

0 

07 

0 





50 

O 

65 

0 

57 

6 









60 

0 

50 

0 









72 

6 

65 

0 









66/6 to 91/* 

67 

6 

‘*64/ to 79/ 

78 






63 

0* 

i 01 

6 

‘“64/ to 79/ 

0 





50 

0 

l0 o0 

0 

65 

0 





t 


54 

0 






• 




Group IV.— Clothing, Hats, Boots, etc. 


Bootmaking. 

Bootmakers 

Dyeing and Cleaning. 

Clothes Cleaners 
Dyers (Black) 

„ (Colour) 

Dye-house Labourers .. 

Hatraaking (Straw). 
Bleachers 

Blockers. 

Foremen 

Stiffeners .. .. - • • 

Tailoring (Order). 

Cutters 

Pressers 

Tailors . 

Trimmers. 

Tailoring (Ready-made). 
Bruahers 
Cutters 

Folders. 

Machinists 

Pressers (Coat Hands) .. 
„ (Trouser and 

Vest Hands).. 

Tailors. 

Trimmers 

Under Pressers (Coat 

Hands) 
„ (Trouser and 
Vest Hands) 


Textile Working (Woollen 
Mills )4 

Carders. 

Dyehousemen 
Labourers (General) 

„ (Wiilyhouse) 
Milling Hand 3 .. 

Other Adults 
Pattern Weavers.. 


72 0 

72 0 

72 0 

72 0 

72 0 

60/ to 65/* 
80 0* 

58 0 


60 0* 

§55/ *63/6* 

75 0 


65 0* 

§80/ Si 85/* 

80 0* 

75 0 


05 0* 

880/ & 85/* 

60 0* 

57 0 



§54/&63/0* 

“55* 7 

58 6 

04 6 

”a55 0* 

”60/to 65/* 


“60 0 

71 6 

M aQ0 0* 

”70 0* 


1 °55 7 

64 6 

”n55 0* 

”60/.to 85/* 


82 6 

75 0 

80 0 

75 0 

70 0 

64 0 

60 0 

65 0 

60 0 

60 0 

65 0 

05 O 

65 0 

65 0 

70 0 

72 0 

57 6 

65 0 

57 6 


54 0 

52 0 

”60 0 

55 0 

65* 0 

72 6 

65 0 

”65 0 

i ?5 0 

54 0 

52 0 

60 0 

”60 0 
”00 0 

55 0 

GO 0 

60* 0 

64* 0 

60 0 

”65 0 

57/6 & 60/ 

64 0 

60 0 

”65 0 

57/6 & 60/ 

60 0 

67 0 

05 0 

”65 0 

62 6 

70 0 

72 0 

57 6 

”65 0 

56 0 

00 0 

54 0 

52 0 

”60 0 

55 0 

58 6 

54 0 

50 0 

”00 0 

55 0 

58 6 

60 O 

63 0 

60 0 

55/ to 00/* 


60 0 

63 0 

60 0 

54 0* 


60 0 

63 0 

60 0 

54 0* 


60 0 

63 0 

00 0 

54 0* 


60 0 

63 O 

60 o 

54/ to 05/* 


OO 0 

60 0 

88 0 

63 0 

60 0 

51 0* 
54/ * 58/* 



72 0 
60 0* 


70/& 75/*- 
60 0 
85/ <fe 70/ 
60 0 


50 0 

65 0 

50 0 
60 O 
55/ * 57/6- 

bo/ & 57/6 
65 0 
67 0 

55 0 

55 0 


07 

47 

42 

42 


42 6 


t Piece-work rates, t Melbourne 


* Ruling or predominant rates, see note at top of page 246. 
rates from 6/1/10. §44 and 48 hours per week. 

on pago 240. 
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Appendix. 

Group IV.— Clothing, Hats^ Boots, etc.— continued . 


<SL 


Industry and Occupation. 

Sydney. 

Melbourne 

Brisbane. 

Adelaide. 

Perth. 

Hobart. 

Textile Working (Woollen 
Mills) — cont. 

Scourers .. 

Spinners. 

Tuners. 

Twisters in 

Warpers. 

s. d. 

60 0 

60 0 
60/ to 71/ 
60 0 

60 0 

8. d. 

66 0 

GO 0 
65/ to 73/ 

63 0 

64 0 

s. d. 

63 0 

70 0 
60/ & 65/ 

s. d. 

54/ to 05/* 
57/ to 65/* 
55/ to 65/* 
54 -0* 
.55' 0* 

s. d. 

s. d. 

42 0 

45 0 

65 0 

45 0 

52 6 

Tiemafeing. 

- Cutters (Lining) . . 

„ (Silk) .. 

60* 0* 

40 0 

47 6 





Waterproof Clothing. 

Cutters (Rubber Material) 

„ (Other) 

Garment Makers 

75/<fc 77/6* 

65 0 

60 0 

00 0 






Bookbinding. 

Feeders 

Finishers 

Journeymen Bookbinders 

Marblers 

Paper ilulers 

Engraving (Prooess).t 
Engravers 
Etchers (Half-tone) 

, (line) 

Mounters .. 
uperatora .. 

Printers 

Routers. 


Lithographing. 

Printers 

Rotary Machinists 
Stone Polishers 

Printing (Daily Newspapers). 

Compositors (Day Work) 

„ (Night Work) 
Linotype Attendants— 
Day Work 
Night Work 
„ Operators-Day Work 
Night Work 
Machinists (First Hand)— 
Day Work 
Night Work 
Publishers 

Readers—Day Work 
Night Work 
Readers' Assistants— 

Day Work 
Night Work 
Stereo typers (1st Class) 
Day Work 
Night Work 
Stereotypers’ Assistants- 
Day Work 
Night Work 

Printing fobbing Offices). 

Compositors 
Elect rotyper* 

General Hands 
Linotype Oiterators 
Machinists 
Monoline Operators 
Monotype Operator.* 

Casting Machinists 


Steraotypers 
Typo graph Operators 



57 6 

70 0 

76 0 

70 0 

70 0 

70 0 

76 0 

70/ to 82/6 

76 0 

•73 6 

•65 0 

•78 6 

•70 0 

•73 0 

•65 0 

•66 0 

•50 0 

•78 6 

•65 0 

•73 6 

•55 0 

•06 0 

•60 0 

70 0 

78 0 

75 0 

80/ A 82/ 

70 0 

01 0 

•90 0 

98 0 

4 100 0 

108 0 

70 0 

*•60 4 

80 0 

•64 2 

t 

t 

t 

t 

•90 0 

1 # 84 4 

5 100 0 

•91 8 

••*70/ *75/ 

•65/2to73/4 

•95 0 

92 6 

*110 0 

97 6 

*65 0 

60 0 

8 75 0 

67 6 

I *82 « 

*•78 7 

*87 6 

•86 fL 

i *75 0 

**67 1 

‘80 0 

*75 2 

73 6 

78 0 

74 0 

78 0 


57 6 

•75’ 0 1 

‘85 9 

56/ A 70/ 

78 0 

•71 3 

*85 9 

'63 9 j 

•85 9 


‘57 6 

05 0 , 

82 0 

67 0 

78 0 

•75 0 1 

•85 9 


GO 

72 

72 

72 

72 


5 afl5/to70/* 
*a65 0* 
‘<*70 0* 

‘a GO 0* 


77 0 
77 0 
GO 0 


*84 4 
•91 8 

•65 0 
•70 0 
•95 4 

•102 8 

•95 0 
•100 0 
•60/ to 75/ 
6 67/6<fc 82/6 
•72/6 & 87/0 


54 

68 

68 

63 

68 


68 

63 

54 


84' 

88 


63 

78 


83 

87 


•60 

•05 


•72/6 & 82/6; 
*77/6& 87, 0 


•62 6 
•07 6 


72 0 
64 0 I 
60 0 . 
77 /A 85/4 
60/& 72/ 
77/& 85/4 
72/ A 78/ 
60 0 
72 0 

60/A 72/ , 
77/ A 85/4 


•75 

58 

68 

68 

•76 


* Ruling or predominant rates, see note 
in newspaper offices. 

Noth.—T he numerical prefixes in small 
constituting a full week’s work hi other than 
on page 246. 


0 


50 0 

0 

70 0 

70 0 

0 

70 0 

70 0 

0 

70 0 

70 0 

0 

70 0 

70 0 

0* 



0* 



6* 



0 


70 0 

0 

80 ‘ 0* 

80 0 

0 


70 0 

0 

*80 0 

70 0 

0 

•90 0 

‘75 3 

0 

•60 0* 

66/& 70/ 

0 

•65 0* 
•90 0 

*60/ A 70/ 


‘100 0 

t 

0 

65 0 


0 

•65 0 

‘70* 0 

0 

**60/A 65/ 

*70 0 

0 

•80 0 

70 0 

0 

•90 0 

*75 3 

0 

•60 0 


0 

•65 0 

•60* 0 

0 1 

»70 0 


6 

•75 0 j 

*70 0 

0 i 

**60 0 1 


0 

•63 0 | 

•55' 0 

0 1 

70 0 | 

. 70 0 

0* 1 


70 0 

0 

*00" 0* i 

50 0 

o 1 

*90 0* 1 

81 0 

0 

70 0 • 

70 0 

0 

*90 0* 1 

81 0 

0 1 

‘00 0* I 

t 

0 



0 

•«6‘ o* 

70' 0 

0 

70 0 | 

70 0 

0 1 

65 0* i 



at top of page 246. t Piece-work 4 rates, $ Other than 


type refer to the fact that the number of working hours 
48. For reference to these prefixes k- footnote to table 
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Group VI.— Other manufactures. 


Industry and Occupation. 


Asphalting. 

Layers (Cold Work) 

„ (Hot Work) 
Mastic Boilers .. 
Potmen 

Rubbers Down .. 
Yardmen and Labourers 

Boatbuilding. 

Boatbuilders 

Brickmaking. $ 

Burners. 


Carters (One Horse) 

., (Two Horses) 
Clayholoinen 
Drawers 
Labourers 
Loaders Out 
Loft smen .. 
■'Machinemen 
Panmeu 


Pit Foremen 
„ Men 
Shooters 
Setters 
Truckers .. 
Wheelers .. 
Yardmen .. 


Sydney. 


s. 


d. 


60 


Brisbane. 


66 0 
66 0 
64' 0 

80/ & 84/ 

72/& 73/6 


’660 0 
7 665 0 
72 6 

74 0 
68 6 
68 6 
05 6 
70 0 
68 6 

79 0 
72 6 

75 0 
74 0 
08 6 
68 6 
OS 6 


0 

06 0 
l *80 0 
55 0 
00 6 
55 0 


70/ to 80/* 


**82 0 

i*61 0 
IT 60 0 
65 0 
72 0 
01 0 

oi’ 0 
*•00 111 
**6o ni 

80 0* 


Adelaide. 


70 6* 
to 76 4 

65/ to 71/ 


* 9 01 

*»06 


66 0 
70 0 


Broom-making (Millet). 

Sorters (Hoad) 

(Other).. 

Varnishcrs, Ringers per 
and Sizers (1000) 

Brushmaking.il 
Base Broom Drawers .. 
Finishers 

Machinists (Boring) 

,, (Boults Caaver) 
Paint Brush Makers 
Pan Workers (Hair <fe Bass) 

Candle Making. 

Acidlflers 
General Hands 
Glycerine Distillers 

Moulders. 

Press-room Gangers 
Stillmen 

Cardboard Box Makers.§ 
Gulllotino and other Cutters 
Other Adults 

Coachmaking (Road). If 

Body makers 
Labourers 

Painters . 

Labourers 

Smiths. 

„ Strikers 

Trimmers 

Vycemen • • • ■ 

Wheelmaking Machinists 
Wheelwrights .. • 

Coachmaking (Axlemaking). If 
Centre Turners 
Faceplate "Workers 


66 9 

57/9 & 01/ 


70 

61 


01 O 
61 0 


80 0 
68 0 


0 
0 
0 

67 0 


65 

65 

05 

67 

65 


71 0 

67 0 
71 0 

65/ <fc 67/ 
65 0 
65/ & 67/ 
65 0 


67 6 

67 0 


02 0 
60 0 
04 6 
60 0 
62 0 
65 0 


67/6 &70/ 
60 0 


67 6 

65 6 

67 6 

66 6 

67 6 
55 6 

67 6 

58 6 
67 6 

67 6 


63 

60 

60 

74 

77 

72 


63 

57 

63 

61 

60 

63 


63/to 67/6* 


63 0* 


84 0* 


•*82 6 

* 7 C1 0 
17 G4 0 

68 0 
74 0 
63 0 

63* 0 
66/ & 69/ 
*•70 U 
& 73 3| 
73 “ 
68 

73 

74 
63 
63 
63 


Perth. 


Hobart. 


•48/to 66/* 
•48/to66/* 

•48/to06/* 

•4.8/to 66/*' 


••74 8 

54 0 
60 0 
64 0 
t 

60 0 

56* 0 
62/& 66/ 
02 0 

70 0 
64 0 
70 0 

66/<fc 68/ 
60 0 
64 0 

60 0 


65 O' 


* T 61 

*’06 

49 

55 

49 


55 6 
54 0 
54 0 
54 0 


64 0 

57 0 

54/ & 00/ 
54 0 

54 0 

55 6 


70 0* 

50 0* 


52 

60 

60 


67 6 

65 / 00 / 


63 

57 

63 

61 


71 0 
67 6 


67 0 


62/6 to 66/* 
02/0 to 66/* 


72 

68 

72 

58 

72 

53 

72 

03 

72 

72 


67 6 68 0 

67 0 66 0 


•73 4 

•58 8 
•73 4 

•60 0 
•78 


•58 8 

•73 4 


•73 

*73 


63 6 
03 0 


68 0 


00 0 


60 0* 
60/ to 05/' 




06 0 
66 0 


0 

69 6* 


69 

57 

69 


61 0* 


60 0* 
69 0 
69 0 | 


rat..r» * ^ 

on page 246. 
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Appendix. 

Group VI.— Other Manufactures— continued . 


<SL 


Industry and Occupation. 


Coachmakiug( Springmalring)t 
Fitters 

Spring Makers .. .. 

Fellmongering. 

Bate Hands 
Green Hands 
Labourers 
Limepit Men 
Machinists (Burring) 

„ (Fleshing) .. 

„ (Scouring) .. 

„ „ (Setting Out) 

Soakholemeu 
Sweathouse Men 
Wool Sorters 

Fibrous-Plaster Working. 

Fixers' Assistants 
Other Adults 
Shop Hands 

Gas Making and Supply. 
Blacksmiths 
Coke Trimmers 
Engine Drivers 
Gas Fitters 
Labourers 

Mainlayers .. ]. 

Metermakers 
Meter Testers 
Service Layers .. 

„ (Labourers) 
Stokers 
Yardmen 


Sydney. 


s. d . 
67 6 
67 6 


68 0 
66 0 


62 

68 

68 

68 

66 

68 

68 


87 6 

68/Gto76/6 

72 0 
61 6 

76/6 4 84/ 
75 0 
63/ 4 69/ 
67 6 
61 6 

73 6 
61 6 


63 0 
”87 () 
*•76 0 
63 0 
“a63 0 
63 0 

63 0 


Glassfounding. 

Bottlestoppers 
Furnacemen 

„ (Assistants) 

Labourers 
Lehrmen 
Packers 
Sorters 

Glassworking and Glazing, f 

Bailors.SO /6 481/6 

Cementers. 60 0 

Cutters <ft Glaziers (Other) 79 g 

t u. (Plate) 79 6 

Lead Light Glaziers .. 80 6 

Packers. 60 0* 

Silverers(using Own Recipe) 83 6 

„ (Others) .. 83 6 

Horsehair Working. 

Curlers. 63 0* 

Drafting Hands .. .. 63 0* 

Wet Hacklers and Others 58/ A GOA 

Jewellery, Clock and Watch 
Making. 

Chainraakera .. .. 73/0 & 70 / 

Engravers .. .. 76 0 ' 

Mounters .. .. 7 ** « 

Setters .. ^ 

Watch and Clock Makers * “75 0 

Repairers 1 ‘75 0 


Melbourne 


a . d . 

72 0 
• 70 0 


63 

03 

63 

03 

68 

68 

68 

08 

63 

63 

70 


•54 1 

•54 O 
•66 0 


78 0 
66 0 
75 0 
81 0 
63/ & 66/ 


Brisbane. 


8 . 


d . 


68 6 
65 6 

64 0 
68/6 & 71/0 

74 " 

71 

65 
71 
71 


Adelaide. 


71 6 
71 6 


•82 6 
*58 8 
72/ to 88/ 
•75 2 

_ «58 8 

75 0 , 8 63/3<fe07/10 
72/4 81/. *71 * 

69 0 

75 0 j *63 
66 0 *58 8 

75/ & 76/6 *»87 6 
63 0 ®58 8 


3 


63 
8 *87 

*•70 

63 

1# aG3 


Leather (Small Goods). 
General Hands .. 

Manures (Animal). t| 
Fertiliser Hands 


63 0 
63 0 


70 

55 

60 


70 0 


60 

60 


70 0 


03 0* 
”87 0* 

, ”76 0* 
63 0* 
1# a63 0* 
03 0* 
63 0* 


•71 6 

•71 6 


70 0* 


8 . d . 
68 0 
66 0 


57/* 4 65/ 
05 0 

57/* 4 65/ 
65 0 
05 0 
00/* & 65/ 
05/4 05/* 
57/* & 65/ 
57/* 4 65/ 
65 0 
65 0 


Perth. 


76 0 
04 0 

78 7 

79 6 
61/64 04/6 

73 6 
79 6 

73* 0 
04 6 
78/7to8l/10 6! 
61 6 


63 0 
*•87 0 
*•70 0 


82 0* 
65 0 
72 0* 
78 0 
0 
0 
0 


60 

72 

72 


69 0 
00 0 
19/ 4 76/6 
57 0 


63 

‘•a 63 
63 
63 


09 0 
69 0 

61/6 to 00/ 


63 
“75 
70 
70 
4 »75 
1 *75 


- 


60 0 


60 6 


75 0 
76/ 4 77/6 
75 0 
77 6 
•80 0 
I *80 0 


66 0 78 0 

54 0 50 6 


08/ 4 70/< 
55 0* 
05 0 * 

70 0* 
'0 


05 0* 
73 0* 
60/ 4 68/* 


563/ 467/1 


*‘75 0 
60 0* 


60 0* 
60 0* 


Hobart. 


76 0 

04 6 
73 6 
79 6 
61/0464/6 
73 6 
79 6 

73* 6 
04 6 
73/0 4 75/ 
61 0 


§70 

§75 

§75 

572 

§72 


66 C 


70 0* 
70 0* 
70 0* 
70 0* 
70 0* 
70 0* 


50/ to 70/* 
50/ to 70/* 
50/ to 70/* 
60/ to 70/* 

70/ to 80/* 


uS. 3£S©* tecaswar rLatasgsts m 









































Appendix. 

Group VI.— Other Manufactures— continued. 


Industry and Occupation. 


Manures (Artificial). 

Acid Ketortmen .. 

Bagging Men 
Bin Workers 
Bone Mill Feodors 
Chamber Burners 
Crushers and Mixers 
Labourers 

Masonry (Marble and Stone), 

Carvers . 

Machinists (Carborundum) 
„ (Othor) 

Masons 


(Other 


Carvers 
Fixers 
Labourers 
letter Cutters 
Masons 


Opticians. 

Journeymen 

Paper Bag Making. 

Guillotine Cutters 
Machinists 

Paper Making. 

Beatormen 

„ (Assistant) . 

Breakermen 
Cutters 

Guillotine Men .. 
Machinists 

,, (Assistant) .. 

Packers .. 

Ragbollermen 
Kippers 
Other Adults 

Polish Making. 

Foremen 

Grinders 

Millhands 

Mixers 

Other Adults 

Portmanteaux Making. 

Journeymen 

Potteries (General). 

Burners (Head) 

„ (Assistant) 

Hollow-ware Pressers 
Labourers 
Sagger Makers .. 
Sanitary Presses 
Throwers (1st Gass) 

„ (2nd Class) 

Turners 

Potteries (Pipomaking). 
Burners (Head) .. 

„ (Assistant) 
Drawers 

Junction Stickers 
Moulders 
Mould Makers 
Setters 


Sydney. 

Melbourne 

Brisbane. 

Adelaide. 

Perth. 

Hobart. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

61 0 

63 

0 



63 

0 

63 

0 



58 0 

60 

0 



60 

0 

60 

0 



64 0 

GO 

0 



60 

0 

60 

0 



60 

0 



60 

0 

60 

0 



66 0 

63 

0 



63 

0 

63 

0 



60/ to 60/ 
60 0 

63 

00 

0 

0 



63 

60 

0 

0 

63 

60 

0 

0 



•110 0 

•99 

0 

•80 

8 

84 

0 

78 

0 * 



70 0 

68 

0 

•80 

8 

64 

0 

70 

0 * 



74 

0 

•80 

8 

64 

0 

70 

0 * 

72 

0 

•77 11 
to 81 7 

•71 

0 

•80 

8 

68 

0 

78 

78 

0 * 

0 * 



70 0 

68 

0 

•80 

8 

54 

0 



70 0 

66 

0 

•80 

8 

54 

0 

78 

0 * 



70 0 

•62 

4 

•so 

8 

54 

0 

78 

0 * 



70 0 

•60 

6 

•SO 

8 

54 

0 

78 

0 * 



•88 11 

•84 

4 

•79 

9 

84 

0 

78 

0 * 

72 

0 

81 0 

64 

0 

•79 

9 

64 

0 

72 

0 * 

72 

0 

60 0 

64 

0 

•04 

2 

54 

0 

66 

0 * 

60 

0 

•78 10 

•77 

0 

*79 

9 

74 

0 

78 

0 * 

72 

0 

•77 0 

• 66 / & 77/ 

•70 

9 

68 

0 

78 

0 * 

72 

0 

u 7$ 0 

11 72 

0 

”75 

0 

67/6 to 80/ 





70 0 

57 

6 

68 

0 

08 

0 






57/6&68/6 

68 

0 

70 

0 * 





76 0 

78 

0 







... 


58 0 

6 /’ 

0 









57 C 

63 

0 









58 0 

00/ * 63/ 









58 0 

00 

0 









76 0 

81 

0 









55 0 

57 

0 









57 6 

67 

0 









60 0 

00 

0 









57 6 

60 

0 









65 0 

57 

0 










60 

0 










60 

0 



60* 

0 






00 

0 










60 

0 



60 ’ 

0 






57 

6 



57 

0 





66 0 

66 

0 

66 

0 

66 

0 

60 

0 

66 

0 

70 0 

••80 

0 

60 

0 

60 

0 * 



52 

6 

65 0 

» B 7G 

3 

60 

0 

65 

0 * 



49 

6 

79 0 

HI 

0 

60 

0 





55 

6 

65 0 

00 

0 

60 

0 

51/ * 55/* 



49 

C 

67 6 

60 

0 



51 /& 55/* 



55 


80 0 

04 

0 

60* 

0 





6 

80 0 

70 

0 

76 

0 

68 

0 * 



58 

6 

60/ & 64/ 

6 S 

0 





49 

6 

72' 0 

61 

0 









69 0 

••80 

0 

66 

0 

66 

0 * 

66 

0 * 

58 

6 

••76 

3 

60 

0 



60 

0 * 

49 

6 

64 0 

00 

0 

60 

0 

66 

0 * 

60 

0 * 

52 


66 0 

62 

0 

00 

0 



66 

0 * 

0 

70 0 

03 

6 

60 

0 



75 

0 * 

54 

0 

64 0 

70 

0 

62 

0 

66 

0 * 

75 

0 * 

1 62 


08 0 

63 

0 

60 

0 



00 

0 * 

6 


* Ruling or predominant rates, see note at top of page 240. 

Vote —The numerical prefixes in small type refer to the fact that the number of working hours 
constituting a full week’* work is other than 48. For reference to these prefixes see footnote .o *bJo 
on page 246. 
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<SL 


Group VL—Other Manufactures— continued . 


Industry and Occupation. 


Potteries—Tile Making, (other 
than Roofing). 

Labourers 

Moulders or Pressers .. 
Setters (Head) .. 

(Other) .. 
-Quarrying.! 

Borers (Hand or Machine) 

„ (Assistant) 

Dressers. 

Facemen. 

Gutterers 
Hammermen 
Labourers or Strippers .. 
Loaders, Pluggers or 
Truckers 
Machine Feeders 
Quarrymen 
Spallera .. 

-Rope Making. 

Clothes Line Lappers .. 
Feeders for First Spreader 
Foremen (Head) 

„ (Jenny) 

KnockorsOut and Dampers 
Down 

Oilers . 

Packers. 

Heelers (Hand) .. 

„ (Steam) 

Rubber Working. 

Calender Hands .. 
Compound Weighora 
Cycle Tyre Makers 
Dough Mixers 
Forcing Machinists 

Heaters. 

Hosemakera 

Mechanical Lathe Hands 
Mill Hands 
Moulders (Other) 

Other Adults 
Press Hands 
Spreaders 

Surgical, Packing and 
otiier Makers 
Textile Cutters 
Tube Repairers .. 

„ Joiners 
Tyre Moulders 
Vulc misers 

Wrappers. 

Saddlery and Harnessmaking. 

Collarmakers 

Harnessmakers 

Machinists 

Saddlers 

Sail Making. 

Sail makers 

Ship WorkerB. 

Carpenters and Joiners 
Dockers .. 

Painters .. 

Shipwrights (New Worli) 

„ (Old Work) 

Soap Making. 

Foremen 

General Hands .! 

Mixers 
Soap Makers 

,, (Assistant) 


Sydney. 


a. d, 

65 0. 
60 0 
71 0 

66 0 

•73 4 
67 0 

•84 4 
78 6 
*80 10 
74 6 
07 6 

67 6 

78 6 
•84 4 
71 6 


60 0 
63 0 

72/ & 75/ 
72. 0 

60 0 
60 0 
03 0 
60 0 
00/ & 63/ 


75 

63 

60 

03 

63 

63 

63 

03 

86 

63 

60 

63 

63 

63 

60 


03 

00 


66 

66 

60 

06 


I ' 78 0 

80 0 
! *73 4 

•73/4 A79/'J 
80 0 
84 0 


67 

60 

no 


a. d. 

00 0 
63 6 
03 6 
03 6 


72 

63 

80 

72 

80 ’ 
63 


63 0 
63 0 


54 0 
57 0 

62/6 to 67/6 
62 0 


54 

57 

54 


65 0 
58 0 


71 6 
62 6 
62 6 
62 0 
00 0 
61 6 
02 6 
02 6 
05 6 
01 6 
57 0 
61 6 
62 6 

62 0 
60 0 
62 6 
59 0 
71 0 
57 6 
50 0 


66 

66 

66 

06 


•73 

•7S 

•73 

•82 

*82 


64 6 
57 6 
62 6 
67 0 
CO 0 


s Brisbane. 

Adelaide. 

Perth. 

Hobart. 

c. d. 

a. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

60 0 
60 0 
60 0 
00 0 





49 

0 



72 0 

75 

0 

66 

0 

66 

0 

65 6 

60 

0 



60 

0 

05 0 





63 

0 

72 0 





57 

0 

76 0 



60’ 


63 

0 

72 0 

67’ 

6 

0 

63 

0 

65 6 

66 

0 

54 

0 

57 

0 

65 6 

66 

0 

54/ & 00/ 

57 

0 

71 6 

61 

6 

60 

0 

60 

0 

76 0 

60 

0 

60/ & 66 / 

•66 

0 

70 0 

67 

6 

00 

0 

03 

0 

42 0 

42 0 

63* 

0 





60 0 

73/ £ 78/ 





48 0 

08 

0 





42 0 

60 

0 






57 

0 





42* 0 

57 

0 





42 0 

00/ it 63/ 






70 

0 






55/ to *62/0* 






55/ to 6 

2 / 6 * 






55/ to <32/8* 
55/ to 02/6* 





78 0 

68 

0 

65 

0 

06 

0 

78 O 

66 

0 

60 

0 

66 

0 

78 0 i 

06 

0 

60 

0 

66 

0 

78 0 

60 

0 

00 

0 

60 

0 

03 0 

00 

0 

u 60/to 70/* 

.. 


•66 0 
•73 4 

84 

0 * 



80 

0 * 

•73 4 

52* 

0 





«S 2 f> , 

84 

0 

90* 

0 

80* 

0 * 

•82 6 

84 

0 

90 

0 

80 

0 * 

68 0 ! 

64 

6 





63 0 

57 

6 

00 * 

0 * 

02 * 

6 * 

63 0 ' 

02 

0 

60 

0 * 



63 0 i 

67 

0 

60 

0 * 



63 0 i 

66 

6 





60 0 

60 

J 

70 

0 

• } 62 

c 


Tallow Making, t 

Tallowir «n _ .. | 71 ( 

t S^Jwy K ratea P ^m 1 3 /l/i» rRfce8 ‘ 860 not * at ^°P °f Pago 246. t Sydney rates from 7/1/19. 

Note.—T he numerical preflxc .3 In small typo refer to the fact that the number of w orking hours 
•constituting a full week s work is other than 48. For reference to these prefixes Hee footnote to table 
on page 246. 
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Group VI.— Other Manufactures — continued. 


Industry and Occupation. 

Sydney. 

Melbourne 

Brisbane. 

Adelaide. 

Perth. 

Hobart. 

Tanning and Currying. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Beamsmen 

70 

6 

70 

6 

70 

0 

70 

6 

70 

6 

70 

6 

Curriers .. 

75 

6 

75 

G 

75 

6 

75 

6 

75 

6 

75 

6 

Fancy Leather Finishers 

0 G 

6 

65 

G 

65 

6 

05 

6 

05 

G 

65 

6 

Japanners or Enamellers 
Jiggers and Grainera 

05 

6 

65 

G 

65 

0 

65 

6 

65 

6 

65 

6 

(Bookbinding Leather) 

08 

6 

68 

G 

68 

6 

68 

6 

68 

6 

68 

6 

Labourers 

01 

6 

01 

G 

61 

6 

61 

0 

61 

6 

61 

0 

Limemen and Yardmen 

02 

0 

62 

G 

62 

6 

02 

6 

02 

6 

02 

6 

Machinists (Fleshing) .. 

70 

e 

70 

G 

70 

G 

70 

G 

70 

6 

70 

6 

„ (Scouring) .. 

03 

0 

03 

6 

63 

6 

63 

6 

63 

G 

63 

6 

„ (Scudding) .. 

05 

G 

65 

G 

65 

G 

65 

0 

65 

6 

05 

6 

„ (Shaving) .. 

08 

0 

68 

6 

68 

6 

68 

0 

08 

G 

68 

6 

„ (Splitting) .. 

„ (Unhalring) 

„ (Whitoning) 

75 

05 

08 

G 

0 

0 

75 

65 

68 

6 

6 

G 

75 

65 

08 

6 

6 

6 

75 

65 

08 

6 

6 

6 

75 

65 

68 

6 

6 

6 

75 

65 

08 

6 

0 

6 

„ „ (Other) 

63 

6 

63 

6 

63 

6 

63 

G 

63 

6 

03 

6 

Rollers and Strikers 

67 

6 

67 

G 

67 

G 

i 07 

6 

07 

C 

67 

0 

Tablemen 

65 

0 

65 

G 

65 

6 

05 

6 

G5 

0 

65 

6 

Tent and Tarpaulin Making. 









1 

1 *60 




Cutters ( 1 st Hand) 

60 

0 

72 

0 

67 

0 1 

06 

0 

0 + 

“«70 

0 * 

^ „ (2nd Hand) .. 

50 

0 

64 

0 

67 

6 

1 


“60 

0 * 

“a 55 

0 * 

Dressers .. 

54 

0 

54 

0 









Macliiniate 

62 

G 

54 

0 

63* 

0 i 

60* 

0 





Sewers (Hand) 

60 

0 

6 G 

O 

63 

o 1 

06 

0 

“60* 

0 * 



Tent Makers 

60 

0 

00 

0 

63 

0 .i 

66 

0 

“60 

0 * 



Wickerworking. 

Bamboo or Wickerworkers 

00 

0 

67 

6 

•69 

8 1 

GO 

0 

67 

0 

00 

0 

Basket Makers <fc Repairers 

69/& 72/ 

05 

0 

•69 

8 i 

60 

0 





Upholsterers 

79 

0 

67 

6 

•69 

8 

60 

0 






Group VII.— Building. 


Bricklaying. 

Bricklayers (Surface) 

„ (Sewer and 
Tunnel) .. 

Carpentering. 

Carpenters .. *•*.. 


Joinery. 

Machinists ( 1 st Class) .. 
„ (2nd Class) 

„ (3rd Class) 


Labouring (Builders).f 
Bricklayers' Labourers 
Carpenters' Labourers 
Concrete Workers 
Farth Excavators 
Workers 

Masons* Labourers 
Plasterers Labourers 
Scaffold Hands .. 

Lathing ana o*uj nff 
Lathers .. . 

Metal Ceilera 

Masonry. 

MaaonB 


Painting (House) and Glazing. 

Glaziers. 

Painters. 

Paperhanger3 

Signwritera 


84 

0 

•82 

6 

•85 

3 

•77 

0 

90 

0 * 

76 

0 

90 

0 

•88 

0 

•85 

3 

•77 

0 

90 

0 * 

84 

0 

80 

0 

•80 

8 

•82 

6 

•71 

6 

76 

6 

72 

0 

74 

0 

73 

0 

•82 

0 

71 

0 



72 

0 

09 

0 

71 

0 

•73 

4 

64 

0 



63 

O 

62 

0 

64 

0 

•73 

4 

02 

6 



60 

0 

72 

0 

•00 

0 

•64 

2 

•60 

0 

72 

0 * 

•00 

0 

68 

0 

• 6 G 

0 

•64 

2 

•00 

0 

00 

0 * 

•06 

0 

68 

0 

•60 

0 

•64 

2 

•06 

0 

60 

0 * 

•00 

0 

68 

0 

•66 

0 

•64 

2 

•00 

0 

00 

0 * 

•60 

0 

68 

0 

•66 

0 

•64 

2 

•60 

0 

72 

0 * 

•60 

0 

68 

0 

•60 

0 

•64 

2 

•60 

0 

72 

0 * 

•06 

0 

68 

0 

•00 

0 

•04 

2 

•00 

0 

72 

0 * 

• 6 G 

0 

68 

0 

•00 

0 

•04 

o 

•66 

0 

78 

0 * 

•60 

0 

78 

()♦ 

‘75 

2 * 

•79 

9- 

•73 

4* 

84 

u* 

68 

0 * 

68 

0 

•74 

0 * 

•79 

9* 





50 

0 * 

•77/11-81/7 

•71 

6 * 

•80 

8 

•77 

0 

84 

0 * 

•72 

0 

79 

0 

•73 

4 

•74 

3 

♦66 

0 

72 

0 

66 

0 

79 

6 

♦73 

4 

•74 

3 

•06 

0 

72 

0 

66 

0 

79 

6 

•73 

4 

•74 

3 

•60 

0 

72 

0 

Cfl 

0 

, 87 

0 

•73 

4 

•74 

3 

•06 

0 

72 

0 

66 

0 


* Ruling or predominant rates, see note at top of page 210 . 

, Y The rates of wage quoted for Builders’ Labourer* n>r Sydney are thpKc payable und*M Si >.tr 
Award. The rates quoted for Perth are the ruling or predominant rates, whllctho-e for Melbourne, 
Court aU ° Ade iaide, and Hobart are the rates fixed by the Award of the Commonwealth Arbitration 

Note—T he numerical prefixes in small type refer to the fact that the number of working hours 
constituting a full week’s work is other than 4$. For reference to these prefix-, see footnote to table 
°» page IMG. 
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Appendix. 

Group VII.— Building — continued. 


Industry and Occupation. 


Plastering. 

Fibrous Piaster Fixers 
Plasterers (Surface) 


(Sewer or Tunnel) 88 0 


Sydney. 


84 

84 


Plumbing and Gasfitting. 
Galvanised Iron Workers 
Gasflttera 
Plumbers 


Roofing. 

Shinglers 

Slaters 

Tilers 


Tile Laying. 

Tile Layers 

Tackpointing. 

Tuckpoin tiers 

Water Supply and Sewerage 
Carpenters 
Concretors 
Labourers 
Miners (Sewer) .. 

Pipejolnter3 and Setters 

Timbermen 

Toolsharpeners 


80 

80 

80 


84 

84 


78 0 
72 0 


80 0 
60 0 
63 0 
‘*77/11 & 
85/6 
66/ & 70/6 
70/6 A75/6 
66 0 


Melbourne 


d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

0 

•66 0 

•79 9 

0 

•80 S 
to 84 4 

•79 9' 

0 

•89 10 

4 o88/ll to 
93 6 

0 

•80 8 

•75 2 

0 

•80 8 

•75 2 

0 

•80 8 

•75 2 

0 

•93 6 

•79 9* 

0 

•93 6 

•79 9* 

0 

•93 6 

•79 9* 


•77 0 

•71 6 

•80 8 
72 0 
07 0* 
68/& 72/ 

68 0 

68 ' 0 


Brisbane. 


Adelaide. 


•79 9 


•85 3 


*71/6tO78/l0 
60 0 
•88 0 

•60/£67/10 
•88 0 
78 0 


•73 4 
•85 4 


76 0 
•69 8 
•73 4 


72 0* 
72 0* 


•84 0* 


•84 0* 


78 0* 
57/ to 63/* 
54/ & 60/* 


60/ to 66/* 
57/ A 63/* 
57/ A 63/* 


Perth. 


a. d. 
78 0 


78 0 
7S 0 
78 0 


72 0* 
72 0* 


72 0* 


72 0 
63 6 
57 6 

•66 6 

66/6 A 81/6 
66 6 
66 6 


Hobart. 


a. d. 
76’ 0 


63/ to 78/ 
78 0 
69/ to 80/ 


66 0 * 
66 0 * 


77 0* 

•71 6* 


OG/^g/- 

60/ * 03/* 

69 0* 

69 0* 

60 0* 

00 0* 


■ Group VIII. —Mining. 


Industry and Occupation. 


Coal Mining, t 
Blacksmiths 
Bracernen 
Carpenters 

Deputies 

Engine Drivers (Winding 
and Ix>co.) 

Do. (Other) 

Labourers (Surface) 

„ (Underground) 
Miners ./Machine) 

„ (Manual) Dry Work 
» ,, Wet Work 

Platman or Dan&unen 
Shaftsinkers (Dry Work) 

„ (Wet Work) 
Shiftmen (Dry Work) .. 

(Wet Work) 
Shotfirers .. 

Shovellers 
Skiprepairers 
Strikers .. 

Timbermen 
Weigh men 
Wheelers .. 


N.S.W. 


Victoria. 


70/ to 84/ 77/4to80/6 
72/ to 73/9 64/9to77/5 
72/ to 88/ 77/4to82/9 

84/to 99/ 


Q'land. 


83/ A 91/ 
7I/3A86/10J 
82/& 83/ 


92/10 to 01/ A 94/44 
104/6 

75/5 to 84/ 84 0 

69/ ; 75 10 

62/ to 64/9 05^4}A 71/9 
04/9 07/6*75/74 

Mil 


S. Aust. 


76/ to 88/ 

69/ to 80/ 

65/5 to 69/ 

65/6 to 72/ 

t 

72/ to 75/6j7t>/ to 6&/ijob74jf-79/44; 
t , t ,91; & 96/44 

t ! t 99/ * 104/3 

65/6 to 93/,79/ to 85/11 83/ * 90/9, 
65/6 to 03/| 86/5 I 91 A 98/3 

78/to96/e| .. i 83 0 

65/6 to 69/ 64/9 I 

65/6 to 73/ 61 /Cto64/y' 

60/ to 68/6 01/6toC4/9 

78/8 to 86/6 79/2 to 90/1 83 0 

73/2 to 80/ 69/7to86/4| 

83/ to 76/6 72/ to 75/0 72 ' A 77/4 41 

I 


1 

9 


“81/ A 84/ 
73' 0 

t* 

t 


96 

86 


84 

84 


84/ to 91/ 


Tasmania. 


a. d. 
65/ to 79/6 
65’ 0 
83/ A 84/ 


69/ to 87/ 
60/ to 65/ 


i 


0 

t 

t 

77 6 


72 0 

61 6 


* Ruling or predominant rates, see note at top of pug'* 245. t Piece-Work rate ; 1 The rates 

TI ' V:, 'tv !U P S hy r the specbl tiibuiiai appointed under the War Precautions Act. 

T!a: lute-, carnc into force on the ltd, January. 191 /. 1 lie hours of labour for coal miners in the Com- 

m^j e t? m fl e XC nn b ^ th u fcrI ™ ma !i f ^! lo . ws ho i u * bank to bank inclusive of one half 

hour foi meal time, on Monday, Tuesday. Wednesday. Thursday and Friday, and six hours bank to 
brink, inclusive of one half hour for meal time on .Saturday. Sundays and holidays. 'Hie customary 
number of shifts per fortnight is eleven, the <x>llieries not working on pay Saturday. 

'~^L w ,i Ul i? 1 ^2p a ! P>' e fixes in small typo rcf-*r to the fact that the number of working hours 
cons ituting a full weeks work is other than 4 8. For reference to these prefixes see footnote to table 
on page 246. 











































Appendix. 

Group VIII.— Mining — continued. 


& 


Industry and Occupation. N.S.W. 


■Gold and Other Mining (Ex- s. d. 
copt Coal).** tt 

Battery Feeders .. • • 54/ to 72/ 

Bracomen ' .. .. 57/ to 76/0 

Engine Drivers (Stationary) 06/ to 81/ 

„ (Winding & Loco.) 78/ to 90/ 

Firemen.60/ to 78/ 

Labourers .. .. 5-4/ to 72/ 

Miners (Dry Work) .. 60/ to 81/ 

„ (Wet Work) .. 60/ to 87/ 

„ (Machine) .. 60/ to 94/6 

PlaUen.57/to 76/6 

Shaft Sinkers (Dry Work) 63/ to 81/ 

„ (Wet Work) 00/ to 87/ 
Shift Bosses .. .. 63/ to 88/0 

Timbermen .. .. 63/ to 00/ 


Victoria. | Q'land. 


s. d. 

54/ A 58/ 
59/ A 60/6 
60/ to 75/ 
72/to 78/ 
57/ to 72/ 
54/ to 50/ 
68/ to 72/ 
60/ to 78/ 
60/ to 74/ 
50/ AGO/6 
66/ to 74/ 
72/ to 80/ 
64/ to 70/ 
64 6to 72 6 


d. 

61/5fco 84/4 
63/3to89/10 
67/4 to 110/ 
78.1 to 121/ 
67/4 to95/4 
54/1 to 84/4 
73/4to89/10 
80/8 to 98/1 
73/4 to 98/1 
68 8to89 10 
73/4 to 08 1 
80^8 to 98.1 
00/to 109/1 
73/4 to 98/1 


S. Aust. 


d. 


69/ & 78/* 
79/6A82/6* 
91 6* 

70/6 A 7 5/* 
60/ A 63/* 


60/ & 78/* 


I 


Tasm a nia. 


84/ A 87/* ^ 

78/ A 93/* i 78/to 03/ 


d. 

69/ to 79/6 
72/ to 82/6 
79/6 to 93/ 
85/6 to 96/ 
69/ to 84/ 
67/6 to 78/ 
73/6 to 87/ 
79/6 to 93/ 
76/6to91/6 
72/ to 82/0 
76/6to 91/6 
32/6to97/6 
90/ to 120/ 


48/ to 60/ 
54/ to 69/ 
60/ to 78/ 
69/ to 84/ 
60/ to 66/ 
48/ to 69/ 
54/ to 78/ 
60/ to 84/ 
63/ to 78/ 
54/ to 09/ 
60/ to 78/ 
66/ to 84/ 
66/ to 00/ 
64/6 to 81/ 


Group IX.— Railway and Tramway Transport. 


Industry and Occupation. 
Railways. + 

Engine Drivers (Loco.)—§ 

„ (1st Class) 

„ (2nd Class) 

„ (3rd Class) 

( 3 th Class) 

„ (5th Class) 

Firemen (1st ClassVS 
„ (2nd Class) 

„ (3rd Class) 

Guards (1st Class) 

„ (2nd Class) 

„ (3rd Class) 

Porters. 

Shunters (1st Class) 

„ (2nd Class) .. 

„ (3rd Class) .. 

„ (Ordinary) 
Signalmen (Special) 

„ (1st Class).. 

,, (2nd Class).. 

,, (3rd Class ; 

(4th Cla .. 
Tramways (Electric A Cable). 
Car Washers qr Cleuuors 
Conductors (1st Year) .. 

(2nd Year) .. 

„ (3rd Year) .. 
Firemen (Four Fires) 

(Loss than 4 fires) 
ITorse Drivers 
Labourers 
Lamp Trimmers 
Maintenance Men 
Motormen or Gripmen— 
1st Year 
2nd Year 
3rd Year 
Night Watchmen 
Overhead Wiremen— 
(Leading) 

(Other) 

Pitmen. 

Signalmen 

Tower Wagon Drivers 
(Horse) .. 

(Motor) .. 

Track Cleaners 
Trimmers or Fnelmen .. 



Brisbane. 
d. 

98/ to 108/ 
92/ to 102/ 
86/to 96/ 
80/ to 90/ 
80/ to 90/ 
70/ to 80/ 
70/ to 80 / 
G6/ to 76. 
88/ to 100/ 
80/ to 94/ 
76/ to 80/ 
64/ to 76/ 
90/ to 100/ 
62/Lo 92/ 
78/ to 88/ 
72' to 82/ 
86/ to 89/ 
84 ' to 04/ 
79/ to 89/ 
73/to 83/ 
68/ to 78/ 


Adelaide. 


Perth. 


63/ to 72/ 


96 

90 

84 

78 

75 

72 

67 

63 

75 


60 

60 

69 

66 

63 

60 



86 ' to 72/ 
60 0 
60 0 


j- 66 o| 

57/6& 63/6 
72 ~ 

66 


60 

84 

76 

69 

63 

60 


Hobart. 


d. 

79 6 
73/6to76/6 
70/6 £73/6 
67 0 

04 6 
57 0 
54 0 
51/ A 54/ 
69/ £ 72/ 
63/ & 66/ 
57/ A 80/ 
48/ to 57/ 
5? 0 
54 0 
51 0 


67/ A 60/ 
51/A 64/ 


60 

63 

60 

60 

73 

63 

00 


57/6 A 63/6 
63 6 

63 6 

63 6 

67 6* 

64 6* 
>•63 6 

57 6 

67’ 6 

67/6 A6S/6 
63 6 
63 
67 


66/ A 69/ 


69 

67 

60 


6 « 

6 

6 


57 

57 

67 

67 


67 

57 


60 0 


67 

60 

63 

67 

83 

60 

63 


61 0 
67* 0 


* Ruling or predominant rates, see note at top of pace 246. ** South Austialian rates ^rom 

1/1/19 + Contract work. ttThe number of hours constituting a full week s work 1« the mining 

industry is a-follows : -N.S.W., Victoria and W. Austria -Miner--and otheremr mi, 44 

engino-drivers and workers aboveground, 48 hours. Queensland -< entralDivision—ICnewMdqtoWj 
underground work three shifts of 48, 14 and 40 horns . .. h week, payment to be made os though 48 
hours had been worked each week : engine driven and others above ground 48 hours. Mt- 1 * "> .' 

Miners, etc., 46 hours : engine-drivers, oto , 44 and 48 hours. Other Districts Miners, etc., 44 ‘-ourai, 
engine-drivers, etc.. 44 and 48 hours. South Australia-Miners and others undergD.und. 44* hours 
day shift, 40 hours night liift : • Tigine-drivers and others above ground. 48 hours. Tft. m&ina Mmurs, 
etc., 41 and 48 hours ; engine-drivers, etc.. 48 hours, t T lie hours of labour for railway emp o>ev3 
are 48 per week (in tf.s.W. 96 per fortnight), except in the following ewes :- -Victoria—Tor tor a. 54 
hours. 8. Australia- Porters and signalmen. 48 i « 57 hours: and .^mania—Oriards poitoT*. 
shunters and signalmen. 54 bourn. Owing to the ditteren.v m the chv^ifleation u grades of railway 
employee s in the various states, only minimum and maximum.ratesare quoted, excluding those for 
foremen tj Number of hours per week not. TCgulatr d. !i In N.S.W, the rates ot wage 1* . Lt class 

For continuation of JootnoU aa* nazt paga. 












































Industry and Occupation. 


Appendix. 

Group X.—Other Land Transport. 


<SL 


Carrying (Merchandise). 
Carriers (One Horse) . 

,, (Two Horses) 

„ (Three Horses) 

Corporation Carters— 

One Horse .. 

Two Horses .. 

Jinkers (One Horse) 

„ „ (Two Horses) 
Sanitary Carters 
Stable Hands 

Tip Dray Drivers 
Motor Lorries & Waggons 
under 3 tons carry capacity 
3 tons & over carry capacity 

Carrying (Passenger). 

Bus or Coach Drivers 
(Horse) 

Chauffeurs 

lift Attendants. 

Goods 
Passenger 


Sydney. 

Melbourne 

Brisbane. 

Adelaide. 

Perth. 

Hobart. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

s. 77 

“680 6 
“665 6 
“669 6 

17 61 0 
17 6G 0 
X7 68 0 

3 *61 0 
?*66 0 
•*69 0 

ooo 

61 0 

66 0 

68 0 

17 61 0 
l7 66 0 
,7 68 0 

57 0 

“660’ 6 
“665 6 

65 0 
J8 G0 6 
<fc 65 6 

l7 61 0 
17 66 0 
17 G9 0 

17 74 0 

17 65/ to 75/ 
x, 60 0 

60 0 

60 0 

3 *69 0 

3 3 74 0 
l7 65 0 
••60 0 

61 0 

64 0 

61 0 

64 0 

l7 G0* 0 

61 0 

66 0 

69 0 

74 0 
65/ to 76/ 
60 0 

65 0 

70 0 
17 69 0 

17 74 0 
65/ to 75/ 
»«00 0 

”60/ & 65/ 

17 G1 0 

••61 0 


61 0 

61/<fc 66/ 

“a85/to74/ 
l *a79 0 

66/& 70/ 
74 0 

65/ to 70/ 
73/ & 75/ 

65/ & 70/ 
05/ & 70/ 

66/ & 70/ 
74 0 

66/ <fc 70/ 
74 0 

;; • 

*‘57* 0 
••55 0 

* *60* 0 

54 0 


* 8 c42 0 

60 0 

60 0 

56 0 I 
56 0 

65 0 
63/ & 65/ 

54 0* 
54 0* 

\ 

61 0* 
61 0* 

*•46 0* 

• *45 O'* 


Gro up XI.—Shipping, Wharf Labour, etc. 


Shipping (Ferryboats). 

Dock Hands 
Engineers 
Firemen 
Masters 

Ship keepers 

Towing (Tug Boats). 
Engineers 

Firemen 

Masters. 

Waterside Working. 

Coal Lumpers per hour 
Lightermen 

Wharf Labourers per hourf 

Passenger Vessels (Intra-State)t 

Cooks (Chief) per month. 

„ (Second) per month 

„ (Third) 

„ (Ships) 

Pantrymen 

.. Assistant .. 
Steward* .. 




l *44 11 


1 »72 3 


1 *52 0 

“■”70 0 

68 0 

to 80 0 


**75\ 0 


1 9 

1 9 

“60 0 


1 9 

i’ c 

300 0§ 

160 /& 300/5 

190 0§ 

130/A’ 100/§ 

160 0§ 


”190* 0 


* e 160/<ftl70; 


”160 0 

“iio o 

to 210 0 

to 210 0 


iSsiiliisi mrnmmm 





registered under the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 
are those specified in an unregistered agreement. 


.-agreements 

For Brisbane the rates quoted 


Note. -The numerical prefixes In small type refer to the fact that the number of working hmm 
ful1 week a work i? ofcher <toan il. For reference to these prefixes tZ footn^ to UbH 


on page 246 
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Appendix. 


Industry and Occupation. 


N.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Q’land. 

S. Aust. VV. Aust. 

i 


PassengerVe3seIs (Inter-Statet 
Bakers .. per month 

Barmen .. 

Butchers .. 

Cooks (Chief) 

„ (Second) ,, 

„ (Third) 

„ (Ship's) „ 
Pantrymen „ 

Scnllcrymen „ 

Chief Saloon Steward „ 
Second „ „ 

Second Saloon „ 

Fore Cabin „ „ 

Bedroom & other„ „ 

All Vessels (Inter-Stato).f §§ 
A.B. Seamen per mouth 

Boatswains „ 

Donkeymen „ 

Firemen „ 

Greasers „ 

Lamp Trimmers „ 

Fuel Trimmers „ 

Marine Engineers.tJ tt 
Chief .. per month 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 

5th. 6th, 7th, & 8th „ 


Merchant Service.tll Jt 
.Mactors .. per month 
Officers, Chief ,, 

» 8econd 
„ Third 

Fourth & Fifth 


Tasmania. 


*3 


S3 

C3 

£ 


1111260 
“170 
IIII210 
IIII2 30 
II11250 
Nil 190 
1111220 
“190 
“170 
“180 
“210 
“210 
“190 
”170 


Vessels. 

Und*r 100 N.H.P. 
160/ to 510/ 
420 / 

380/ 


Interstate 
Passenger vessels. 

Lowest Highest 

Class , 125 Class, over 
tons <k under, lu.oonfon*. 
460*. 1300*. 

360*. 520*. 

300*. 460s. 

400*. 

£.—Agrioulti iai 


245 

265 

30b 

285 

285 

205 

245 


IIII280 
“170 
1111230 
IIII360 
IIII250 
II11190 
1111220 
“190 
“170 
“180 
“210 
”210 
“190 
“170 


Vessels. 

100 or more N. H.P. 

530/ to 840/ 

420/ to 500/ 

380/ to 180? 

330/ to 420/ 

310/ 

INTERSTATE 

Cargo Vessels. 
I.oivest Highest 

Class 60 Class , over 

tons Sunder. 4,000 tons. 
380*. 780*. 

300*. 420*. 

260*. 360*. 

320*. 

260*. 


Industry and Occupation. 

N.S.W. 

Victor! i. 

! g’f ml. 

S. Aust. 

W r . Aust. 

Tasmania. 

Farming. ** 

! *. d. 

*. >L 

I *. rf. 

s. d . 

*. d. 

*. d. 

General Hands* J*' 

20/ to 35/ 

20/ to 30 / 

r-:* / to 35/ 

25/ to 40/ 

35/ to 40/ 

20 / to 25/ 

Harvesters* § 

40/ to 50/ 

40/ to 50/ 

14 4/ to 55/ 

45/to 55/ 

45/ to 55/ 

30/ to 40/ 
20/ to 25/ 

Milkers* $ .. 

25/ to 35/ 

25/ to 35/ 

25/ to 30/ 

25/ to 40/ 

35/ to 40/ 

Ploughmen*! 

Chaffcutters (Portable) .. 

,30/ to 40/ 

30/ to 40/ 
66 0 

25/ to 35/ 

25/ to 40/ 

36/ to 45/ 

20/ to 30/ 
“60 0 

m (Stationary) 


63 0 


ft 56 0 


“50 0 

Threshers (Feodora) 

„ (Machinists) 




to 65 10| 


oo 

gs 

Gardening. U 







Gardeners 

72/ «fe 80/ 

61 0 

74 6 i 

60 0* 

60 0 

00 0* 

„ (labourers).. 

Nurserymen 

62 0 

58 0 

64 0 1 

60 0* 

60 0 

48/ to 54/* 
00 0* 

72/ .fe 80/ 

<W) 0 

70 0* I 

63 0* 

60 0 

„ (Labourers) 

62 0 

54 0 

55 0* j 

60 0* 

57 0* 

48/ to 64/* 

Pastoral Workers. 

Cooks§ 

72 0 

72 0 

72 0 

72 0 

80 0 

60 0 

Shearers .. per 100 

30 0 

30 0 ■ 

30 0 

30 0 

‘27 6 

28 0 

Shed Hands! 

60 0 

60 0 

60 0 

60 0 

*65 0 

50 0 

Wool Prcs>ers§ 

80 0 

80 0 

80 0 

80 0 

•100 0 

60 0 

Rural Workers. 







_ Fruit Harvesters, per hour 

* T»..K_ . ... 


_1 1 

1 _ n _J 

- . 1 ?L 

... 



1 v, tj !i al " n *. , a «*>mmodation. 5 Bates of wage quoted are in addition to Boaid and Lodging 
provided. ; Minimum rates under the Commonwealth Award ore classified according to nominal 
horse-power of voxels !| Minimum rat*-., under the Commonwealth Aw ird arc < ins- filled for inter¬ 
state vessels, and for vessels within a Si ite a ling to tonnac ■ • the lowi st and highest classes for 
Interstate pu->< nger and cargo vcs**!* are heie given. ** Hour- in the farming industry varv consider* 
ably, and no reliable particulars can be published, ft 61 hours during harvest months, and is hours 
dunn#other than harvest nionths. X* Marine Enprinccrs— v i more than 8 hour** per ofiv in tl»<* » ^0 
whore three or more ..-.ngiiieer* are employed, or not nu-re than 12 hours per day where two engineers 
are> employed, to be worked w ithout payment for overtini; . Masters and Officers.- Ordhian length 
of duty tn a day at -ea or fn port or partly at and partly at port hall tic H horn ,. Five interval* 
of 24 consecutive hours' leave to be allowed each mi r«r. officer or «: 4ncer each ralr^ar m.-uth 
§§ Not more than 8 hour^ per day. , j Not more than 10 hour* per dav. *1 .Melbourne rat 'to w i I ID 
Note.—T he numerical prefives in small type refer to the fact tnu the number of urn king hours 
constituting a full week 8 work fs other than 48. For reference to these prefixes see footnote to tahle 
on page 246. 
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Group XIII.— Domestic, Hotels, etc. 

Note. —The rates of wage specified for employees in Clubs, Hotels and Restaurants represent 
the weekly cash payment where Board and Lodging are not provided. If Board and Lodging are 
provided the following amounts, fixed by Industrial Tribunals, may be deducted from the under¬ 
mentioned rates of wage:—Sydney, 13s. to 19s. (according to class of establishment); Melbourne, 
Vis. ; Brisbane, 15s. ; Adelaide, 14s. (Restaurahts); and 15s. (Hotels and Clubs); Perth, 22s.; and 
Hobart, 15s. per week. 


Industry and Occupation. 

Sydney. 

Melbourne 

Brisbane. 

Adelaide. 

Perth. 

Hobart. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8 

d. 

Clubs (Residential). || 













Barmen. 

”60 

0 

”60 

0 

*‘00 

0 

*‘60 

0 

*•65 

0* 

**45/ & 

: 50/ 

Billiard Markers 

*Vi30 

0 

**45/ & 50/ 

”63 

0 

”54 

0 

*•47 

0* 

* *45 

0 

Lift Attendants .. 

••rfj 0 

0 

*•51 

4 

63/ & 65/ 

*•54 

0 





Porters (Day Work) .. 


0 

* *44 

0 

*‘63 

0 

”54 

0 

”47* 

0* 

3 *35* 

0 

„ (Night Work) .. 

3 *<f30 

0 

8 *46 

6 

”03 

0 

”54 

0 

”54 

0* 

* *37 

6 

Cooks (Hotels, Clubs, eto.). || 













Chofs . 

69 

9f 

* *59 

0 

81 

G§ 

75 

ott 

*•83 

0 

* *50 

0 


toll4 

0 

to 79 

0 

& 80 

0 

to no 

0 

& 92 

0 

to 95 

0 

Cooks (Second) .. 

61 

ot 

”57 

0 

69 

o§ 

64 

ott 

*•07 

0 

* *40 

0 


to 84 

0 

to 62 

0 



to 85 

0 

<fe 72 

0 

to 75 

0 

„ (Third) .. 

00 

ot 

**54 

0 

69 

o§ 

60 

Ott 

”62 

0 

»*40 

0 


to 74 

0 

to 57 

0 



to 70 

0 



to 60 

0 

Kitchenmen 

60 

ot 

8 *44 

0 

63 

o§ 

54 

ott 

*•54 

0 

**35 

0 

Hairdressing. 













Full Hands 

”06 

9 

”70 

0 









Hairdressers 

”63 

0 

*•60 

0 

66* 

0 

”62* 

6 

”60* 

0 

”55' 

0* 

Hotels. II 













Barmen. 

*‘60 

0 

*‘60 

0 

*‘60 

0 

*‘60 

0 

”65 

0 

• *45 

0 












& 50 

0 

Billiard Markers 

**60 

0 

**45/ & 50/ 

”63 

0 

*•54 

0 

”47 

0 

”37 

6 

Handymen 

**60 

0 

• *39 

0 

**63 

0 

*•54 

0 

”47 

0 

• *30 

0 












& 35 

0 

Lift Attendants .. 

* *60 

0 

”51 

4 

63/ & 65/ 

”54 

0 





Porters (Day Work) .. 

**60 

0 

”44 

0 

”63 

0 

”54 

0 

”47* 

0 

”35 

0 

(Night Work) .. 

1 **fi0 

0 

8 *46 

6 

*‘63 

0 

”54 

0 

”54 

0 

• ‘37 

0 

Walters (Head) .. 

*•05 

6 

* *56 

0 

*‘68 

0 

»*05 

0 



* *40 

0 












to 55 

0 

(Others) 

*•00 

0 

**48 

0 

*‘63 

0 

*•54 

0 

”59 

0 

* *35 

0 












to 45 

0 

Restaurants. |j 













Pantrymen 

00 

ot 

* *44 

0 

03 

0 

54 

0 

”54 

0 

”40 

0 

Walters 

00 

1 

ot 

* *48 

0 

63 

0 

54/ <fc 

56/6 

”50 

0 

**35/ to 45/ 


Group XIV. —Miscellaneous and General Labour. 


Btli Posting. 

Billposters 

Factory Engine Driving. 
Engine Drivers (Stationary) 
1st Class 
2nd Class 
3rd Class 

Firemen flat Class) 

„ (2nd Class) 

Greasers 
Trimmers 

Fuel Distribution (Goal and 
Coke). 

Baggers and Loaders .. 
Carters (One Horse) 

,, (Two Horses) .. 

Trimmers. 


73/6 & 75/ 
71/6 & 72/ 
07/ & 60/ 
06/ & 67/ 
62 6V» 04 6 
te/G A 63/ 
~ 6 


62 

62 

67 


57 6 


57/6 65/* 


66/ to 75/ 
60/ to 72/ 
57/ to 69/ 
00/ to 66/ 
57/ to 64/6 
54/to 68/ 
54/ 0*»/ 


70 0 
‘VH/dfc 62/ 
*»6«/& 07/ 
84 0 


88 

80 

72 

70' 


55/to 60/* 60/ to 65/* 


69/ to 75/ 
06/ to 72/ 
60/ to 69/ 
66 0 
58/ to 64/0 
54/ to 63/ 

*»/ to 60/ 


60 0 * 


0 72/no 7 5/ 

0 80/*to72/ 

0 63/*to69/ 

0 60/*fco64/0 

6 57/* to 63/ 

54/* to 63/ 


”61 0 
”66 0 


00 0 j 5 4/*to 60/ 


48 

48 


I 


50 0 
48 0 


61 0 
66 0 


69 0* 
* ? G1 0 

”66 0 
62 0* 


’ * Ruling or predominant rates, sec. note at top of page 240. t Tbe boors of cook*, etc., in Sydney 
.are 43, 55, 57 *nd 58 per week, icoordlog to the class ot establishment. t 48 and 58 hours !>er 
week, according to class of establishment. 8 43 and 54 hours ner week, according to class of establish¬ 
ment. 11 48 and 56 hour3 per week, according to cIhs of establishment. || Sydney rates from 
8/1/19 . 

^jFotk.—T he numerical prefixes in small type refer to tJie fact that the number of working ho urn 
oonititut mv a fall week': work is other than 43. For reference tu these prefixes see footnote to table 
on page 246. 
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Group XIV.— Miscellaneous and General Labour — continued. 


itry and Occupation. 


* uv. 4/wuiouuuu vnrewoou;. 

Carters (One Horae) 

„ (Two Horses) .. 
Other Adults 
Sawyers 
Yardmen .. 

Lamp Lighting. 

Lamp Lighters 

Marine Stores. 

Bottle Washers 
Foremen 
General Hands 

Municipal. 

Labourers 
Street Sweepers 

Musicians. 

Orchestral 

Shop and other Assistants. 

Boot Salesmen 
Chemists’ Assistants 
Cloriis 

Confectionery Salesmen.. 
Drajrcry Salesmen § 

Fruit Salesmen 
Furniture Salesmen § 
Grocery Salesmen 
Newsagents' Assistants .. 
Railway Bookstall Assist’t 
Tobacconists’ Salesmen** 

Clothing (Mens’). 
Collectors, Doormen and 
Traveller^ 

Departmental Managers 
Parcels Officemen 
Salesmen! 


Hardware. 

Managers (Branch) 

» (Departmental) 

Salesmen (Junior^- 

„ (Outside) .. 

„ (Senior) 

8toremen—Packing, Cleaning, 
eto.L 

Night Watchmen 
Office Cleaners 
Packers (General)** 
Storemen (General)** 

Wholesale Grocery.,, 
Packers (Head) .. 

.. (Others) 

Storemen (Head) 

(Other) 

Wholesale Hardware.il 

Packers .. 

Storemen 

Surveying. i 

Surveyor^ Cooks) for 7 day's 
,, (Foremen) . 

„ (Labourers) 


Sydney. 

Melbourne 

Brisbane. 

Adelaide. 

f s. d. 

s. d. 

d. 

s. d. 

62 0 

“60 0 

“61 0 

43 0 

07 0 

x# 65 0 

“06 0 

50 0 

62 0 

“60 0 


49 0 

62 0 

65 0 

60/ &, 65/* 

57 6 

62 0 

“60 0 

48 0 

••63 0 

03 0 

60 0 

61 6 

57 6 

60 0 

1 60 0 

60 0 

65 0* 

63 0 

63 0 

63 0 

57 G 

57 0 

60 0 

60 0 

62/<fc 04/ 

61/to 67/6* 

64 0 

63 0 

57 0 

01/ to 67/* 

64 0 

03 0 

w a60/to80/ 

l,1 a00 0 

w a60 0 

0 


& 75 0 

475 0 

& 75 0 

60/ to 66/C 

48/ to 67/6 

47/6 to 08/ 
63/ to 90/ 
"*»40/ to 

“64 0 

70 0 

1 *50/ to 90/ 

”55/ to 80/ 

55/6 to 03/ 

62 0 



60 0 


•‘52 6 


47 6to6S §§ 


60/ to 66/6 

60/ to 72/ 

47/6 to 68/ 

“64’ 0 

• ‘52 0 


47 6to08 §§ 


00/ to 00/6 

72" 6 

47/6 to 68/ 

“65' 0* 

60/ to 65/ 

•55/to 65/ 

17/0 to 68/ 

“55/*01/ 

56/6 to 01/ 


47/0fcO 08,55 

“64 0 

S 65/0 to 01/ 


47 CtO08 §§ 


60/ tfc 61/ 


47/0 to 08/ 


60/ to 66/6 

75 0 



70/ & 75/ 

80 0 1 
62 6 



60 ’ 0 
to 66 0 

50/ to 75/|47/6 to 08/ 

“64 0 


80 0 


“100 0 

70/ & 75/ 

85 0 ’ 


“85 0 ! 


to 100 0 


& 90 0 

29/ to 44/ 

50/to 08/1 


“42 6 
to 57 6 

!oo/ to 66/0 

80 0 


“ 60 0 
to 72 C 

74 0 - 

47/6 to 08/ 

“00/ dr 03/ j 

* 

4 ®afl0 0 

“60 0 

- 

“80 *08, ' 

00 0 

56 0 

63 0 

U03/I.O65/0 

66 0 .“65/ <fc 67/0, ft58/ A 65/ 

U61/6to64/ 

66 0 *°C3 A 07/r.’tt58/ A 65/ 

“66/0 to 91/ 

50/ to 75/ ! “09/to 94/ 

71 0 

“03 0 

58 0 1 

“65 0 

58 0 

“oe/GtoOi/ 

65/to 83/ “69/to 94/ 

71 0 

‘•61 6 

05 0 

“65 0 

58 0 

“63 0 

65 0 

“65 0 

“58 0 

“61 0 

l 

03 0 

* ®«5 0 

“58 0 

60 0 

*»7U 0* . 

• 0 

0 

“70 0* 0 

63 0 

00 0* | 


57 6 

60 0* ! 

60 0 

00* 0* 


Perth. 


d. 

61 0 
60 0 


63 

63' 


60 

00 


•‘oOO 
& 73 


62 

62 

ei>‘ 

62 

62 

62 

62 


61 

62 


Hobart. 


s. 

17 61 


60 0* 
54 0* 


59 o: 


GO 0* 
60 0* 


’‘aGO 0 
& 75 0 

“40/fco 70/* 


»40/fco75/* 

»40/to75/* 
60 0 


“40 0 
to 75 0* 


00/to J 00/*! “90 0 

1 ‘40 0 

to 55 0 


63 0 


56 0 
01 n* 
62 6 
61 0 


63 o* 
62 0 
73 0* 

61 0 


7 47. 8to7(V * 


57 

67 


62 6 u 45/to 55/ 
61 0 “45/to 55/ 


72 

00 


c\« h< ?K rd per ": CRknofc regulated. § Sydney rate* irom 7/1/10. |j Svdnev rates from 
i Wtes lron ' T 0/1 : ! •' . .Mno> raft- fr. m 3/1 M0. ft fto hours Vi . w y k In 

°“ Br ” K U ‘ S3n<1 J7,h0ur, ‘* rw ' ck - « »««»• 
JJO®. - -Til o nuraeri cal prefixes in email type refer to the fact that the number of working hour* 
constituting a full woek^s work la other than 48. For reference to these proflxoe see footnote to tablo 
On ptlgo 240. 
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Appendix. 


APPENDIX VIII. 

.um Rates of Wage for Adult Female Workers in the Main Occupations, 
in the Capital Town of each State for a Full Week s Work, at 31st 
December, 1918. 

(See Explanatory Note at top of page 246). 



Industry and Occupation. 

Sydney. |! 

Melbourne. 

Brisbane. 

Adelaide. | 

Perth. 

Hobart. 

Biscuit Making.t 

Adult Females .. 

8, d. 

25 0 

s. d . 

31 0 

s. d. 

32 6 

s. d. 

27 6* : 

8. d. 

20/to32/6* 

s. d. 

Butter Making. 

Adult Females .. 


33 0 


30 0* 



Cheese Making. 

Adult Females .. 


33 0 


25 0* 



Confectionery. 

Chocolate Dippers 

Other Adults 

27 0 
24/ to 27/ 

30 0 

28 0 

32 0 

32 0 

25 0 

25 0 

20/ to 22/0 
20/ to 22/6 

20/ to 25/* 

Jam Making and Preserving. 

Fillers . 

Other Adults 

28/ & 37/ 
20 0 

33 6 

28 0 

30 0 

30 0 

25 0 1 
25 0 f 

20/ to 30/* 

f 27 0 

1 22 6 

Pastry Cooks. 

Adult Females .. 

25/6 to 45/ 

27 0 

30 0 




Tea Packing. 

Head Women 

ia a35 0 

35 0 

t0 32/6 to43' 



40 0 

Other Adults 

18 a27 0 

29 0 

10 30 0 

30 0* 


/ 27 6 

Tobacco Working (Cigars). 

Ringers .. .. .. 

Wrapper Leaf Strippers I 

27 6 ! 

27 0 

| 24 0 

35 0 

! i” 

25 0* 
30 0* 

1 :: 


Group IV.— Clothing, 

Hats, Boots, eto. 



B °Machl k nists (Wax Thread) 
Other Adults 

42 0 

34 0 

j 

42 0 

34 0 

34 0 

34 0 

. 

41 0 

33 0 

84 0 

42 0 

34 0 

Dressmaking. 

Adult Females 

| 14 a27 6 

to 35 0 

28 0 

! l0 a32 6 

29/ to 45/6 

30 0 
to 3 4 0 

“25 O 
to 85 0* 

Dyers and Cleaners. 

Adult Females .. 

Hat Making (Straw). 
Finishers 

Machinists 

30 0 

1 to 40 0* 

1 “25 0 

; “30 o 

28 6 
j to 40 0 

30 0* 

' 35 0* 

•24/6to35/* 25/ to 35/* 

0 

! to 22 6* 

i3 a37 6* 

30/ to 35/* 

.. 

•• 

Millinery. 

Adult Females .. 

l3 a35 0 

30 0 

'25/ to 30/* 

25 0 

30 0 

•25 0* 

Shirt Making. 

Adult Females 

i, a I1 a32 6 

27 6 

| “27 6 

29/ to 42/C 

30 0 

•25 0* 

Tailoring (Order), t 
Machinists (Coat Hands) 

., (Trousers, Vest Hda.) 
Talloressea (Coat Hands) 

„ (Trousers, Vest Hds.) 

• 

35 0 

I 31 0 

38 0 

1 34 0 

1 

30 6 
30 6 
i 32 G 

1 30 6 

36 0 
32/0 A 36/ 
i 36 0 
32 6 

30 0 
’ 80 0 

32 6 

30 6 

40 0 
40 0 
46 0 

36 0 

25/ to 47/6 
25/ to 47/6 
32/0to39/0 
80 0 

Tailoring (Ready-made). 

Mactdnista (Coat Hands) 

„ (Trousers, Vest Hda.) 
Tailore'ies fCoat Hands) 

„ (Trousers, Vest HdH.) 

25 0 
23 0 

1 29 ft 

28 0 

29 6 
20 6 
29 0 
28 0 

*•29 0 
| “28 0 
‘*29 6 
“28 0 

28 0 
28 0 
27 6 
25 0 

J 

35 0 
32 6 
32/6 & 40/ 
,30/ & 35/ 

*525 0 
»625 0 
' ‘625 0 

‘623 0 


* Hiding or predominant rates,seenote at top of pane ~ >t Theliiglier rates Quoted in Tasmania 
re tor (.roadie machinists , tMelbourne ra^/rom 17/l^t , fi±£M85 


^oiiimn ur- those prescribed by Awards and Industrial agieoments. It J-: pointed out, however, that 
SSl Trade issued a deration, gaz.-tted 2-th Per-ember, 1918. fixing the mhnmi.m wage to 
bepai'! Area tit 7Jd. per hour, 5s. per day, or 30e. per week. 

Noth —Tin numerical prefixes in mall tyi>o refer to the fact that the number of working hours 
constituting a full week's work is other than IK. For reference to these prefixes see footnote to table 
on page 246. 
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Appendix. 

Group IV.—Clothing, Hats, Boots, btg.— 


continued. 


-—Indus 


idustry and Occupation. 


Comb Minders .. 
Drawers and Menders 
Gillbox Minders .. 
Other Adults 
Warpers 
Weavers (Loom) 


Tie Making. 

Machinists 

Needlewomen 

Prossers, Boxers & others 

Underclothing. 

Adult Females .. 

Waterproof Clothing. 
Garment Makers 
Needlewomen 


Sydney. H 

Melbourne 

Brisbane. 

Adelaide. 

Perth, 

i. d. 

6, d. 

s. 

d. 

a. d. 

8, d. 

31 0 

36/ & 40/ 
31 0 

31 0 

35/ & 40/ 
40 0 

33 0 

33 0 
,33 0 

33 0 

36 6 

39 0 

SO 

30 

30 

30 

38 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 0* 
27 6* 
27 6° 
26/to 27/6* 
35 0* 
30/ to 35/* 


30/ to 35/* 
20/ to 30/* 
20/ to 30/* 

20/ & 22/6 
22/6 & 25/ 
20 0 




'} 

10 a22 6 
to 32 6 

28/ to 33/ 

25 

0* 

26 0 

30 0* 

] 32 6* 

f 31 0 

L 31 0 




- 


5l 


Hobart. 


22 

22 

22 

-22 

22 

22 


Groups I., II., V., and Vi.—P rinting and other Manufactures. 


Bedding and Furniture. 
Bodding Machinists 
Mattress (Wire) Workers 
Picture Frame Workers 

Bookbinding. 

FolderB 

Sewers. 

Brassworking. 

Coremakers 
Other Adults 

Brush Making.* 

Bass Broom Drawers .. 
Bench Drawers 
Machinists (Treadle Knot) 

Caudle Making. 

Forewomen 

Cardboard Box Making.!! 

Box Makers .. .. 

Other Adults 

Jewellers. 

Chalnraakors 

Bnamel Fillers 

Gliders 

Polishers 

Soratch Brushera 

Workers N.E.I. 


Leather Small Goods. 

Hand Stitchers .. 
Other Adults 

Paper Making. 

Adult Females .. 

Paper Bag Making. 
Adult Females .. 

Polish Making. 

Adult Females 

Portmanteau Making. 

Adult Females .. 

Potteries. 

Adult Females .. 


•33 

0 

33 

0 

•33 

0 

28 

0 


S2 

0 



48 

0 

... 


25 

6 


32 

0 

•30 

0 

•30 

0 



•• 




• • 

»an 

0 

32 

ft 

28 

0 

20 

0 

l 25 0 


6 

7 32/<k 37/ 

34 


28 

0 

26 

0 

j to 30 0* 

L««3 

0 












37 

6 

30 

J 








20 

0 










32 

o 



1 


21 

0 

.. 



32 

0 

30* 

0 

V 45 

0 

21 

0 




32 

0 

30 

0 

J 


21 

0 




38 

6 

82 

6 



32 

6 




32 

6 

32/<fe 37/6 

“30/ to 35.. 7 

26 

0* 

20/ to 30/* 



32 

6 

30 0 

u 22/fco27/8* 

22 

0* 

20/ to 30/* 



39/6 *44/6 

38 

6 

50 

0 

60 

0§ 




21/to 31/6 



40 

0 

60 

0$ 

♦ • 



39 

6 

40/ <& 50/ 

40 

0 

40 

us 




39 

6 

40/ <fe 50/ 

40 

0 

40 

0§ 




39 

0 

85 

0 

40 

0 

40 

of 




44 

6 

58 

0 

40 

o ! 

| 60 

0§ 

1 " 



30 

0 

30 

0 

36 

0 

30 

o 1 

.. 

30 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

36 

0 

30 

o ! 

i 

30 

0 

22 

6 

27 

0 



’ ‘ 


•• 



28 

0 

25/ & 28/ 

20/ to 28/* 

, 25/ & 27/6* 


i ■ 


20/ to 30/* 

32 

6 



32 

6 


! 


30 

0 

30 

0 

36 

0 

30 

0 


30 

0 

28 

6 

32 

0 

32 

6 







"25 0* 


* Ruling or prodominant rates, see note at top of page 246 t-Melbourne rates from VI/10. 
% Melbourne rates from 11/1/19. § Hours o i labour per week : 48 (daylight), 45 (artificial light). 

(I Sydney rates from 3/1/19.' 1 See footnote II ««n page 260. 

Note —The numerical prefix in mall tyi*> re( r m the face that tlje number oi working hours 
constituting a lull week’s work Is other than 48. Por ivfen nee to these prefixes sec footnote to table 
on page 246. 







































Appendix. 

Groups L, II., V., and V I.—Printing and Other Manufactures— continued. 


^nauatry and Occupation. 

Sydnoy.ft 

Melbourne. 

Brisbane. 

Adelaide. 

Perth. 

Hobart. 

Printing. 

Jobbing Ofllce Assistants 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

«. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

t. d. 

T 28 

0 

32 

0 

28 

0 

26 

0 

20/ to 30/* 

•27 6 

Lithographing Feeders ;. 

T 30 

0 

32 

0 

28 

0 

20 

0 



•27 6, 

Rubber Working. 












Adult Females .. 

28 

0 

31 

0 







.. 

Saddlery and Harness Makers 












Adult Females .. 

30 

0 

30 

0 

36 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

30 0 

3ai! Making. 












Adult Females 

30 

0 

30 

0 

•22 

0 

32 

0 

“23 

0 


Scap Making. 





to 37 

6* 



to 40 

0* 


Adi It Females 

27 

6 

32 

6 



32 

6 




Tent and Tarpaulin Makers. 

! 











Machinists 

' “27 

6 

30 

0 

27 

6 

32 

0 

“25 

0 


Wickerworking. 

Adult Females .. .. 

• 

1 to 32 

C 



to 3*2 

0 



to 40 

0* 


35 

0 





40 

0 





Group XIII.— Domestic, Hotels, etc. 

Note. —The rates of wage mentioned herein for employees in Hotels and Restaurant*? represent 
the weekly cadi payment where Board and Lodging aro not provided. Ii Board and Lodging are 
provided the following amounts, fixed by Industrial Tribunals, may be deducted from the under¬ 
mentioned rates of wage : Sydney, 11s. to 19s. (according to class of establishment); Melbourne, 
14s.; Brisbane, 15s.; Adelaide, 14s. (Restaurants); and 15s. (Hotels); Perth, 22s.; and Hobart 
15s. per week. 


Hotels.!! 

Barmaids. 

“43 0 ! 

f 

“44 0 

“43 0 

“60 0 

65 0 

* *35 0 
& 10 0 
•‘27 0 

Housemaids 

*•37 0 j 

“32 0 

“36 0 

• *35 0 

“42 0 

Laundresses 

42 .8 

“40 0 

41 0 

40 0 

l, 42 0 

& 30 0 

Waitresses (Head) 

“38 0 

“35 0 

“41 0 

••40 0 

“35' 0 

„ (Other) 

••38 0 

*•32 0 

“36 0 

“35 0 

“44 6 

<fc 40 0 
“30 0 

Laundries. 

General Hands 

21 0 

[. ! 

25/ to 30/* 

1 * 

30 0 

I \ 

20 0 

C6 0 

& 35 0 

24 0** 

Machinists (Shirt & Collar) 

? 5 0 

23 0 

30 0" 

20 0 

42 0 

24 0** 

Sorters . 

25 0 

26/ to 30/* 

• 30 0 

2$ 0 

30 0 

24 0** 

Starchers ,.. 

Washers .. 

.25 0 

24 0* 

w 30» 0.' 

20 .0 

30 0 

24 0** 

25 0 

24/ to 3u/* 

30 0 

* 20 0 
\ 

36 0 

24 0** 

Office Cleaners. 

Adult Females ..' 

4 28;8tfc 316 

*27 6 

44/«0 48/ 

*“2f‘ a* 


|| 15/to 20/* 

Restaurant*.!! 

Pantry Maids 

34 ‘ 

“31 0 

35 0 

3l' 0' 

“42 0 

* *30 0 


to 3? u§ 





Waitresses 

, 33 6 

to 41* 3§ 

i **32 0 

! * • 

35 0 

1. / 

34/<fe 39/ | 

“44’ 6 

w 30/ & 35/ 


Group XJV. —shop assistants, Clerks, etc. 


Clerks, eto. 

Cashiers.. 

27 0 

‘ 34 - 6 

40/ to 50/ j 

! 

30 0* | 37 6 

Clerk'd Assistants .. j 

to 38 6 

27 6 
to 38 0 

39 1 0 

40/ tajSO/ 

25 0* .. 

Saleswomen. 

Boot! . 

27 6 

28/0 to 37. 0 

25/ to 40/ : 

“25 0 137/6 A 10/ 

Drapery. 

1 to 38 0 

27 6 

’28/6 to 37-0 

2 V to 40/ 

to 31 0 . 

*•25 0 37/6 40/ 

Fruit & Confectionery .. 

to 38 0 
“20 0 


25/ to 40/f 

| to 31 6 

1 37 0 < 

News Agent A Bookstall 

27/fl to 35/ 

m # 

|25/ to 40/t 
|2V to 40/t 

“25/ to 31/6 37 6 ! 

Tobacconists 

30/ fco 42/6 


37 0 j 


20 0 
to 30 0* 
20 0 
to 30 Q* 

2Q 0 
to 30 0* 
20 0 
to 35 0* 
20 0 
to 25 0* 


* Ruling or ; ^dominant rates, wo note at top of page 246. f Daily Urn it at ion of hours not regu¬ 
lated. J Melbourne n*u - from o 'J/19. $ Hours vary, 48 are worked in *onu- rstablkbmente and 56 

in mhors. I) Mo fixed hour*. *51 Sydney rat*-- from 3/1/19. ** By Act of Parliament, November, 1917. 
•jt stoo fionwiutc !! - . aigo 26<v 

Xayjjbr'-The Jttupe*!*<4 prefixes in small type refer to the fact that the number of working hours 
constituting a fid! v tak*’ wmk le other than 48. For reference to these prefixes see footnote to table 
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